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"I will not teach a man who is not anxious ко learn, and. © 
‘will not explain to one who is not trying to make things 
dear to himself. And if I explain one fourth and the han 
does not go back and reflect and think out the implications 
За the remaining three-fourths for himself, I will not bother 
to teach him again.” . 








(CConfucius in the Lun Yà) 
(Lin Yutang translation) 





THE PHILOSOPHERS OF CHINA 





PREFACE 





In view of the fact that, owing to farseaching 
developments since World War Il the American pul 
become increasingly China-consciows and desirous of knowing 
how the Chinese mind works, it has seemed urgently advisable 
to prepare an introduction to Chinese philosophy that will 
throw light on the background of Chinese thinking from 
ancient times down to the present day. The approach to clas- 
sical thought has been made through the medium of English 
translations, preferably the work of Chinese scholar, although 
in some instances translations by “foreigners” have alo been 
used. Much of their contemporary thinking has Been done 
directly in English by presentday Chinese scholars, who bave 
made that or some other Western language their second lan- 





guage. 

Whereas the serious investigator should procure such longer 
and more comprehensive treatises as Fung Yulan's History of 
Chinese Philosophy, the present work aims to present in brief > 
but readable form a selection of materials that will enable 
the college student or interested layman to follow the main 
currents of Chinese thought in what may be his or her first 
approach to the Chinese mind historically considered, 

Quotations have been chosen that seem best to preserve the.» 

favor of the Chinese original; free use has also been made of 
‘comments and interpretations of the translators, inasmuch"as 
they were inspired by firsthand scanning of the Chinese text. 
In this way, the reader will be brought as close as possible 
to the minds of the Chinese philosophers themselves. A spetial 
effort has been made to present a fairly accurate picture of 
the contemporary scene, which has been omitted from Profes- 
sor Fung’s treatment, which does not go beyond the founding 
of the Republic in 1911-1912, simply because he himself is 
a leading figure in the contemportry setting, 
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PART I 


CREATIVE INDIGENOUS CHINESE PHILOSOPRY 





Chapter 1 
Proto-Sinistic Theories of the Chou Period 


"The Eight Elements determine all good 
and evil and the great complexity of life. 
The Book of Changes (Appendix T) * 





In the long course of their historic quest for the good life, 
the Chinese people have ever sought the most harmonious ad 
jostment to their environment. From the dawn oftheir anclent 
civilization, they have propitiated Earth to encourage its fed 
diry; they have likewise paid homage to Heaven and ies ite 
sustaining forces, Living as they did very close to Nature, the 
Chinese carly began to theorize about the structure of the 
cosmos and the ways of its inner working. Later, as life became 
"more complex, the problems of cosmogeny, of human nature 
and government came to the fore. This natural order of he 
growth of mores and ideas trom the more primitive to the 
more complex will guide our investigation of ancient pre 
Taoist, and carly Taoist theories before proceeding tothe 
Confucian, Mohist, Legalist and Dialectical philosopi 

To discover the sources of Chinese philosophy, we shoud 
need to reconstruct a picture of ancient cult practices in die 
Yellow River Basin in the Shang (Yin) and Chou periods. 
more especially from the settling of the Shang rulers ai Anyang 
(1300 n) to the removal of the Chow capital from Chang Ag 
in the west to LoYang in the cast (770 me) For there are 
strong indications that out of divination practices atocaced 
with the cults of these periods there arose in the diner 
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‘minds a "Proto Sinistic" cosmology with which they explained 
she constitution and operation of the world as they knew it. 
From his own research, Joseph Needham concludes that the 
concepts of macrocosm and microcosm in their spontaneous 
Organizational relations may have been derived from the 
‘method of divining future events from the entrails or scapulae 
(of a sacrificial animal* Unfortunately, documentary evidences 
are lacking for a full reconstruction of the earlier periods men: 
tioned; yet the writings of a later time reflect ideas that had 
been current for several previous generations. During the 
overlordship of the House of Chou, and more particularly in 
the period known as the “Ch'un Ch'iu” (ca. 770-481 mc), 
immediately preceding the Late Chou “Period of the Warring 
States” (ca. 403-221 z.c), the longheld theories of an earlier 
age became crystallized suficiently to form the matrix of 
“Classical” traditions on which were built the Taoist and 
Confucian philosophies 
In their effort to solve the two basic problems of cosmology 
(or structure of the universe) and cosmogony (or creative 
origin of the universe), ancient Chinese thinkers had developed 
two lines of thought which had become well articulated long 
before the time of Confucius. By the time of the Warring 
States Period, the ideas of those who were primarily interested 
їп the problem of structure were reflected in the "Grand 
Norm” (Hung Fan) section of the Book of History (Shu 
Ching) and also in the “Monthly Commands" (Yüch Ling) 
section of the LiShih Ch'un Chiu (both of the late fourth 
от third centuries, »c)* Both describe the action of the 
"Five Elements” (Agents) and make no mention of either the 
Yin of the Yang аз creative forces in Nature. On the other 
hand, the ideas of those who had elaborated their theory of 
the origin of the cosmos are found expressed in the “Ap- 
pendices” to (or “Amplifiations” of) the Book of Changes 
(WiChing) (dated ca. third century mc), which fully de- 
the working of the Yin and Yang but say nothing of the 
"Five Elements" Thus we have clearly outlined two distinct 
theories, a “Five Elements? theory and a “Yin-Yang” theory. 




















The fact that early Chinese life was based largely on the 
cultivation of the soil, and the fact that the chapter on “The 
Values of Agriculture” in the Lü-Shih Ch'un Ch'iu (XXVI, 3) 
stresses the farmer class as the more dependable “root” occupa- 
tion. (in contrast to the less dependable merchant class labelled 
as the “branch” occupation) has led Fung Yulan to suggest 
that the physical properties of Nature (soil, water, fire, metal, 
and wood). would very naturally give rise to a "Five Elements" 
theory to account for the structure of the visible physical world. 
This may be taken as the taproot of the Taoist. philosophy 
(represented in The Lao-tzu) that reflected the attitudes of 
a rural population living close to the soil. On the other hand, 
the “Yin-Yang” theory represented something that may have 
developed out of the different economic background of the 
merchant class and formed the taproot of the Confucianist 
philosophy (represented in the Appendices to tht Book of 
Changes dating from the Late Chou period). As the agrarfin 
clement in any society usually develops earlier than the mer- 
cantile clement, it may be safely assumed that the rise of the 
“Five Elements” theory slightly antedated the rise of the 
“Yin-Yang” theory. 











The Five Elements Theory 


‘The theory of the activities of the “Five Elements,” as de- 
scribed in the Hung Fan,* was attributed to the Viscount of 
hii, a prince of Shang conquered by Wu Wang of the Chou 
dynasty at the end of the twelfth century s.c, but whose ideas 
he in turn attributed to the "Great Yi" (traditional founder 
of the Hsia dynasty, living about 2200 ».c) It seems fairly 
certain, then, that the ideas were quite old. 

By the time of the Middle or Late Chou periods, however, 
the theory of the "Five Elements" (Agents or Powers) had! 
become more than a simple explanation of the physical world; 
it had come to assume an intimate relation between the laws 
of Nature and human affairs (especially those of the ruling 
clas), and thus became the accepted theoretical basis for the 
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whole science of divination. We tum, then, to certain writings 
Pf the Late Chou and Early Han periods for details of the 
application o the theory 

According to the Уйей Ling (one of the earliest of Chinese 
almanac), “each of the Five Elements has its period of ae 
cendanc] during the four seasons of the year. Thus the element 
or power in ascendancy in springtime is wood; in summer itis 
fire; in autumn it is metal; and in winter it is water.” Inasmuch 
as the Yileh Ling failed to state when the power of earth (soil) 
became ascendant, a later Yin-Yang School writer, in the Huai- 
nan-tzu, recorded the third month of summer as the time when 
carth gains the ascendancy." 

‘The best known early interpreter of the “Five Elements” 
theory was Tsou Yen (ca. 350270 c, or possibly a decade 
later) * who lived first in Chî and later moved to Yen" To 
Ssuma Clrien's Historical Records (Shih Chi, Chapter 74), 
dling from the beginning of the Former Han dynasty, we are 
indebted for our knowledge of Tsou Yen's ideas. In his Chit 
Yin (now lost), Tsou Yen philosophized not only about the 
tarth itself: its topography, fauna, flora, and the products of 
Из soil and waters, but even made conjectures about the nine 
continents separated by nine seas and all surrounded by an 
encircling ocean at the horizon. 

“Tsou Yen's active mind envisaged the course of time and 
‘volved an interpretation of history in accord with the revolu- 
tions and changes of the “Five Elements.” The rise of the 
Yellow Emperor was correlated with earth; the rise of the 
Great Yû (Hsia dynasty) correlated with wood. The rise of 
‘Sflang wes related to the ascendant power of metal; while the 
House of Chou ruled under the ascendancy of fire. Later, the 
cycle of Nature was completed when the House of Ch'in (suc- 
ceding Chou) took water as the pattern for its affairs (221 
ze) and in tum was supplanted by the Han dynasty (207 
aca. 220), which took carth (soil) as the element on which 
its power was sedi 


® Yang Helan Kel dates im ci S240 ne, Fe Note. 
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The thaumaturgists of the time explained the endless eyele 
of phase ofthe elementeindux thus: eath is overcome by 
‘wood, wood by meta, mel by fre, fre by waters which ia 
tum is overcome by earth In truth the "Five Elements" (wu 
Jing) might beter be termed powers, agent, ot forces (12), 
for they were thought of nots анс, ed foros (substance) 

so much as dynamic proceses by which natural evolution is 
сапан 

‘From Chou times on, all the general affairs of government, 
as well as al personal deals of the running ofthe imperial 
household, were rigidly determined according to the elemental 
power in ascendancy during any particular month of the year. 
JE. perchance, the SageKing should happen 10 follow” the 
Үй Ling incorrectly, hie misconduct ‘would. immediatly 
begin to affect the seasons and all sorts oE strange cptastrophcs 
would occur. In the Hug Fan there isa passage tthe eect 
that the rulers gravity, regularity, intelligence: wisdom, ad 
deliberation would bring favorable rain, sunshine, het eod, 
and wind; whereas opposite results could be expected fom his 
madness, insolence, idleness haste, or ignorance. 

‘The "Five Elements” theory was given sil more specific 
application to government in te later Kuan tzu,” which sated ~ 
that water is not only the blood of Earth flowing through їз 
muscles and veins, but is alo something spiritual flowing 
through man and affecting all his faculties, Therefore, only the 
ruler who knows how to interpret its principle can act cor 
realy. The Suge King who would transform the world mast * 
take his cue from water, “When water s pores the peoples 
hearts are at ease, Men's heats being upright, their deses 
do not become dissolute. The peoples hearts being upright, 
their conduet is without evil.” Ay Winget Chan hay sty 
observed: "Water is symbolic of reality’ purty and goedde. 
Tt occupies the low places, yet serves all alike. Te harmony with 
all about ic is naturals so we must attain a natural harmony 
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in the ethical sphere by learning to know the Eternal. That 
is true insight.” 2+ 


The Yin-Yang Theory 


Developing more or less contemporaneously with the theory 
of the "Five Elements," was the theory of the Yin and the 
Yang as the two Primary Modes, or creative agents, in the 
universe. For detailed references, we are, unfortunately, de- 
pendent upon rather Iate writings, such as the “Appendices” to 
the Book of Changes, which are sometimes referred to as the 
"Ten Wings.” In Appendix I, Section 11, for example, it is 
stated: "The Tai Chi (Great Ultimate) at the beginning of 
time, engenders the Two Primary Modes of yin and yang, 
which in ur engender the Four Secondary Modes or Forms, 
Which in their tum give rise to the Bight Elements, and the 
Eight Elements determine all good and evil and the great 
complexity of 1i 

‘A slightly varying amplification of the theory is given in 
Appendix V, where the chief parts of the cosmos are symbolized 

ight Trigrams or Pa Kuai-CW'ien (===) is Heaven 
(Yang, male or father) ; K'un (==) is Earth (Yin, female or 
mother). By combining their parts in various ways, they pro- 
duced other material forms, such as Thunder (represented by 
the trigram Chen, ===) ; Woodand-Wind (Sun, rs) ; Water- 
and-Moon (K'an, ==); FireandSun (Li, Mountain 
(Ken, ==); and Manh (Tui, ==). These in turn were 
believed to have so combined as to produce all things in the 
world of Nature (indicated in 64 hexagrams) ina way analogous 
to the production of all living beings by the intercourse of 
afe and female creatures 

n Appendix IIL;' the trigrams are discussed according to 
the numbers of those related to Heaven and Earth, Number 1 
stands for Heaven (Yang), number 2 for Earth (Vin) and so 
fon alternately to number 10. By comparing these numbers 
With the various arrangemeíts of the milfil stalks, the diviners 
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could find answers to the problems involved in relating the 
‘manifold evolutions of Nature to corresponding авап ай 
Since the *Sixtyfour Hexagramy” represented. fluctuations 
in Nature that correspond 1 changes in human 
therefore, became models for the conduct of society and 
government" According to the Kuo Yu (Dieustons of U 
State ca. 300 ве), "One must make use of che regularities 
of the yin and the yang, and comply with the regularities of 
Heaven and Earth; be soft yet not yielding, strong yet not 
аг..." Te became a matter, therefore, of ины іш 
Rortance ihat the early sagekings and all thelr vasa lords 
Should become aware of and minutely follow the laws of yin 
and yang, or the seasonal demands of Heaven and Earth. 
"Another reference to the Yin-Yang theory in the Kuo Yü 
sates that an earthquake în 780 we. was explained as resulting 
from the “concealment” or "represion" of the yey apd yin 
forces The Tso Chuan commentary on the Chun Cl, 
coming from the same period, alo mentioned the yin and ihe 
Dang a affecting good and bad fortune in the yer GH ст 
These references Indicate that the 
advanced inthe Middle Chou period. 
An old tradition placed the invention of the Eight Trigrams 
(and even the 64 hexagram) as carly as Ра НЯ. чарс ану 
Fuler before the Yellow Emperor. Modern crits, however, 
think the whole PeXua sytem was devised by carly Chou 
diviners not only to explain the previous Shang method of 
auguring from cracks appearing on tortoise shells or scapulae 
when subjected to hent but also to cover their own interpreta 
tions when shufling stalks of the milfoil plant ang Anding 
answers in the trigrams or hecagrams. In bct, Fon Yolut 
finds here a probable origin ofthe Book of Changes whose. 
alternate name is "Chou meaning “Chou (dynasty) Basy 
(ie. a more precise way of divining by milfoil siks and hota. 
grams rather than by the unlimited pattems of eracks on 
Shells and bones eld over fe)" At any tate, in the Chou 
period the "Eight Trigrams” system (or Yin Yang theory) was 
Apparently quite separate from the “Five Elements” унеш. 























in-Yang theory was well. 




















Only Inter, in the Former Han period, were the two taken as 
Qe ten by Surma Ch'ien (6. 110 эсу in his Historical 
Recon (Shih Ch) and given the name of The Yin-Yang 
School 

Sine therein the Hung Fan the suggestion of the existence 
ot a Supreme Ruler who would be angered by the improper 
Qon: b a sovereign on carth and would send down punish- 
isama of one Lind or another, in the form of harmful pheno- 
Then, the question may well be raised as to whether for the 
Talent Chinese the commos was teleologically conceived as 
infiuneed by a Supreme Being or was simply a mechanistic 
ingen world. Undoubtedly there was a mixture of both 

‘he fury Chinese world-view; for, a8 Fung has pointed outy 
the Vin Yang School vacillated between the concept of à tle 
logia nene (a indicted in the Hung Fav) and that of 
a mechanic universe (as indicated inthe Yeh Ling) 
Dacsulng this question a step farther, we find Fung of the 
opinion hat even a very primitive, quasiscientific, yinyang 
эбием of the eariy Chou period was to be preferred to 
the mixture of polyanimistc, polyheistic, and henotheistc 
txplanations based on a Tien (even), a Shang 7% (Upper 
Raer), and a host of lewer spirius, passed on by the Hsia and 
Shang dynasties, “The “heaven” described (here) ", remarks 
Fung "Ira naturalistic one bearing strong resemblance to th 
ot Tao Tau, and seems to be a forerunner of Taoist phi 
орун 

T conclusion, it seems certain that, while the ideas of the 
socaled *VinVangand-Five Elements School,” as we have them 
{write form, were elaborated in te late Chou period, they 
fecond. theories that mad been handed down through many 
previous generations and were strongly reflected in the Classics, 
Eang Ch ingkan intimates that the acceptance of the Five 
Glosic by Confucius and. Mencis could be taken as their 
endorsement of such ancient beliets enshrined in them as, for 
Sample the concept of heaven as supernatural, fate, divinar 
fion by portents and other means, along with the theory of 
he Yi арава five Elements." He further reminds us that 
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Confucius himself was known to possess “a well-thumbed сору 
of the Yi-Ching, which he used to ascertain the dictates of, 
fate." Possibly recognized as an independent Yin-Yang School” 
as early as the fourth century, a.c, certainly from the beginning 
of the Han period (ca. 207 nc), the Yin-Yang theory fused 
with the “Five Elements” theory gained great credence as a 
‘means of discovering the will of Heaven. What is still more 
significant, they were applied directly to the interpretation of. 
the Classics, and colored the thought of Confucianists and 
Taoist alike, as may be seen in the work of Huai-Nan-Tau and 
‘Tung Chung-shu. Thus the Yin-Yangand-FiveElements School, 
more often referred to as the “Huang-Lao” School, became a 
radiating center for all medieval Chinese philosophy.” In 
writing of the Han era, Fung Yulan concludes: "It makes no 
difference whether the thinkers of that era regarded themselves 




















2 Taoist or as Confucanist, all their viewpoints embeded 
the viewpoint of the Yin-Yang School and ts csentíl spi" 
. в 


Chapter 2 
The Ancient School of Taoist Naturalism 


“Tao invariably does not do, yet there is 
nothing that is not done. 
—Lao Tau in the Tao Té Ching* 





“Identify yourself with the Infinite and 
‘wander freely in the Unfathomable? 
- —Chuang Tzu in The Chuang-tzu** 


Lao Tzu and His Philosophy of the Tao 


While the farmers of forty centuries ago were busily eking 
out a meager existence, the thinkers who had had time to 
meditate on the mysteries of life busied themselves in evolving 
2 cosmology to satisfy their questionings in regard to Nature 
And how to live in harmony with it. What came to be called 
the Taoist School grew out of the same matrix of elementary 
concepts which had become articulate in the Yin-Yang-and- 
Five Elements School of thought, whose real origin is lost in 
‘the mists of China's ancient past. 

TE, however, Leopold de Saussure is correct in his opinion 
that the lunar zodiac of the Babylonians spread across Asia 
уе the third millenium ».c. and became the basis of Chinese 
astronomy, we have the fruitful suggestion of an astronomical 
origin not only for early Chinese rituals for divination and 

ыза tandation 
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sacrifices but for the development of mythology and philosophy 
to explain the signs derived therefrom; signs from the celestial 
lights, from seasonal atmospheric phenomena, as well as signs 
observed in connection with birds and animals. From his wide 
studies in this field, elucidated in his The Hall of Light, the 
late William Edward Soothill came to the conclusion: ^As- 
tronomy was learning par excellence in China's early culture, 
the key to all wisdom and power."* 

From their stargazing, the early Chinese gradually came to 
think of the Great One (T'ai Yi), either in terms of the Five 
Тї (ancestral spirits of the four cardinal directions, plus the 
center taken as Earth), or as the impersonal, underlying unity 
in the universe (called "Tao"). Absorption im the Tao by 
growing number of thinkers led to their being called “Taoist 
Та written form, the philosophy of Lao Tau and his School of 
‘Taoism is doubtless much later than the older sinolegues sup- 
posed. Yet it seems to represent a philosophical tradition olds 
than the ideas propounded by the school of thought which 
took its name from Confucius. It savors of the ancient, rural 
recluse who had the quietist point of view and cared little 
for the amenities of social life, much less for the activist phi 
losophy that inevitably accompanied the rigors and regulations 
of organized government. 

Our knowledge of Lao Tau and his philosophy of the Tao 
comes chiefly from the work known a» The Laozu, which 
some Chinese critics have assigned to the Period of the Warring 
States (403-221 »c). Despite conflicting views, Wing-sit Chan 
intimates that critical opinion is swinging back to the tradi- 
tional early dating in the sixth century 2.0? Tradition has 2s- 
cribed its authorship to one Li Erh, a historical personage 
confused with the mythical Lao Tan, whose name very possibly 
he had used as a pseudonym. The scholars of the Later Han 
dynasty gave to the book in question the ttle of Tao Té Ching 
The Canon of Reason and Virtue (as Paul Carus translated 
i) or (as Arthur Waley has rendered it) The Way ond Its 
Power, Fung Yu-lan is of the opinion that “the Lao-tzu as it 
exists today has suffered changes through the editing and se- 

















arranging made by the Han scholars, so that it cannot really 
be said to be the work of one man." 


The Doctrine of the Wey and Its Power 


(The Meaning of Tao, or Way) :— In the first chapter of 
ihe Tao Té Ching we read: "The Tao that may be called Tao 
(literally that may be tao-ed) is not the invariable Tao. The 
‘names that can be named are not invariable names. Non-Being 
is the term given to that from which Heaven and Earth sprang. 
Being is the term given to the mother that rears the ten 
thousand chings (on earth). ... These two have issued together 
but are different in name. The two together we call the Mystery 
(han). It is the Mystery of Mysteries, the Doorway of all 

«In ther words, Tao is the eternal, unchanging principle 
lying behind and in the phenomenal world, the unity under 
lying all diversity. Under its aspect of Non-Being, or the 
Undefined, free from all attributes, it is the Great Oneness 
(T'ai Yi) through which all things, beginning with Heaven 
and Earth, were brought into being. This aspect of Being in 
the Tao spontaneously produced the duality of Heaven or 
Yang (the principle of activity) and Earth or Yin (the prin- 
ciple o£ passive receptivity). From their harmonious inter- 
action issued the forms and entities which we call objects or 
‘events, each of which has its own individuating principle (72) 
at work in it. 

„(The Meaning of Te, or Power):~The principle of indi- 
viduality in things is T, so often translated "Virtue," but in 
reference to inanimate objects better rendered “Efficacy” or 
“Rower.” In the Kuan-tzu, it has been aptly defined: “Tê is the 
dwelling place of Tao. . .. Living things obtain it so as to func- 
tion; it is the essence of Tao. Therefore, T£ is an obtaining;"* 
On this Fung comments: “That is, Té is Tao ‘dwelling’ in 
objects, or in other words, T? is what individual objects obtain 
from Tao and thereby become what they are. 
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of Effortiessness (Wu-Wei) and Spontanei 








"Two important things to note about the working of Ti 
Té are is cfordesses and its spontaneity. An ofequoted 
line from the Laois (Teo Té Ching) "Tao invariably docs 
not do, yet there is nothing that is not done” (Wu wei érh wu 
pu wei) was quietis way of observing Nature’ silently 
Producing the myriad forme of plant and animal life, ap. 
parently without effort. From this was deduced the doctrine 
of inaction or letting Nature have its own way, an early laissez 
Jaire doctrine in human affairs. 

Again we mead: "Therefore, of the ten thousand things, 
there is not one that does not honor Tao and prize is Fé. 
No one has commanded the honoring of Tao and. prising of 
its T, but this has been forever spontaneous." That is to 
say, the energizing power in the universe (ike Bergeon' élan 
vital) accomplishes its ends by the silent working oF the innar 
law of its being, without any prompting from the outside. 





The Doctrine of Reversion or Nature's Equilibrium 


Another thing calling for explanation was the way in which 
Nature keeps a proper balance in all its working. If any activity 
moves to an extreme in one direction, sooner or later a change 
‘occurs to swing it back toward the Opposite result. This was 
styled the “way of reversion” or “returning,” expressed in the 
Lao-tzu as, “Vastness means passing on, and passing on means 
going far away, and going far away means returning” .. “The 
movement of Tao consists in reversion”. . . “The mlysterious 
Те, so deep, so remote, is to things their reverse. It is from 
this that there comes the Great Harmonious Accord.”* „ 
The apparently unsolvable paradoxes of life were to the 
ancient Taoists simply the natural law of reversion underlying 
phenomenal changes of all kinds. “It is because of this law 
that ‘a hurricane never lasts a whole morning, nor a rainstorm 
the whole day.” A little fire, the dripping of water or a 
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hidden root may crack a great rock. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, “the world's weakest overcomes the world’s hardest," 
Therefore, the “Old Philosopher” boldly declared: "He who 
by Tao helps a ruler of men, does not with arms force a con- 
quest of the world, for such things invite a reversal” 


The Harnfulness of Desire and Knowledge 


Early Taoist felt that the fewer desires men had the more 
easily would they be satisfied. "He who does not prize life, 
does better than’ he who prizes lite... TE we cease to set 
stove by products that are hard to get, there will be no more 
thieves... = It the people never see such things as excite 
desire, tier hearts wil not be confused. . . Being without 
desire, there comes quiescence and the world, of itself is at 
rest"™ Thinking it was not posible, however, to make men 
entirely free from desire {as the Buddhists sought to do), the 
Inter Taoiss aimed simply a¢ making men frugal in all their 
habits. Elsewhere, the Lao.tru taught: “To rule men and serve 
Heaven, there is nothing better than frugality.” Again, “He 
who is content suffers no humiliation; who knows where to 
Sop, eannot be harmed... There is no disaster greater than 
hot knowing contentment with what one has; no greater sin 
than having desire for acquisition.” 

1а е same way, desire for acquiring knowledge was depre- 
cated: "Banish wisdom, discard knowledge, and the people will 
be benefited a hundredfold. ... Banish skill, discard. prof, 
tnd thieves and robbers will disappear. IE when these three 
things aye done, they ind life too plain and unadorned, then 
let them have accessories." Knowledge was considered harm. 
fal because it enabled men to know more objects of desire and 
Ted to discontent. “Because of study, we daily increase (in de- 
sire)...» Those who rule by giving knowledge are despoilers 
OE the sate. Those who rule without giving knowledge ате 
the state's good fortune.” In another passage, knowledge was 
deplored because it brought artificiality into life, thus causing 
‘unhappiness “When intelligence and knowledge appeared 
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the Great Artifice began.” In fact, the distaste of Taoists 
generally for all things artificial can hardly be overestimated» 





The Way To Be Completely Civilized 


Since an infants desires are few and his knowledge very 
simple, this was considered the desirable norm for adults; 
the Taoist ideal for man and society, therefore, was set forth 
in such epigrammatic ma “I alone am inert, giving 
no indication (of activity), like an infant that has not yet 
smiled.” Even a stupid appearance was considered commend- 
ably characteristic of a man who had cultivated himselt— 
"Mine is the heart of a very idiot. So dull am I. So many 
people are there who shine. I alone am dark. They look lively 
and selfassured; I alone, depressed.” The apparent® stupidity 
of the wise man was, nevertheless, held to be a real achieve- 














and de- 






" doctrine of Тло Тан represented 
lization, however much it may have looked а 
like'a primitive barbarism. This was the philosophy of a reed 

of men who were content to grow old and die without resorting 

to war to despoil their neighbors of territory or goods They 

did mot fec the imperative neci of surrounding themscic 

with innumerable things Simplicity and ingenaousnes charac « 
terized the Taoist ideal of civilized living. In his Science and 
Civilization in China, Joseph Needham Kas in pa 

attention to this emphasis on humility or "yieldingness in eari 
Taoist thought e T 








Tavist Theory of Enlightened Government 


‘The political philosophy revealed in the Lao-tzu was simple, 
To know the general laws of Natuye and abide by them was 
considered the sine qua ngn of a wise ruler:— 
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‘Attain complete emptiness; maintain steadfast quietde. .. . To 
now the Eiernal is called insight. Not to know the Eternal and 
ло act blindly i disastrous. To know the Eternal is to be liberal. 
To be liberal isto be without prejudice. To be without prejudice 
is to be comprehensive. To be comprehensive is to be great. To be 
{great is tobe like Tao (the Way). To be like Tao is to (possess it) 
forever and not to fail throughout one's lifetime." 

“The enlightened ruler, therefore, will govern best by govern- 
ing least. "I act mot and the people of themselves are trans- 
formed. I love quiescence, and the people of themselves go 
straight. I concer myself with nothing, and the people of 
themselves are prosperous. I am without desires, and the people. 
are of themselves of an unvrought simplicity.” 

In the Taoist mind, too many institutions made for con- 
fusion in, society. Too many laws made more trouble than 
they were worth. “The more restrictions and prohibitions there 
afe in the world, the poorer the people will be." 

Ambition to rule was considered a dangerous thing. "The 
empire isa holy vesel, which may not be tampered with. Those 
who tamper with it, harm it. Those who grab at it, lose i 
(And again) "The people are dificult to keep in order be- 
Cause those above them interfere.” In short, the wise sage- 
king who could rule through non-activity would avoid disorders 
and find nothing that was not ruled well. 





The Doctrine of Returning Good for Evil 

A wellknown commentator has said that Lao Tru's "Way 
af the Tao’ was epitomized in the words: “Not to act from 
any personal motive; to conduct affairs without worrying; to 
account the great as small and the small as great; to recom- 
pense injury with kindness.” = Here was reached the high-water 
mark of Taoist quietism. 


Chuang Tzu, Outstanding Interpreter of Taoist Thought 


‘As Socrates had his Plato and Confucius his Mencius, so 
Lao Tzu had his Chuang Tzu, as chief commentator, to carry 
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on the Taoist tradition, amplifying and enriching it with his 
own brand of mysticism. Chuang Tm (ca. 369286 3c) ree 
putedly held a small magistracy in the state of Sung. Though 
he and Mencius were contemporaries, neither mentioned the 
other, probably because each was unsympathetic with the other's 
point of view. As the chief spokesman for the antiintellectual 
‘movement of the fourth century, ».c, Chuang Tzu expounded 
Taoist philosophy in a way to make a study of it most rewarding. 


TÊ is constantly in fux 


Chuang Tzu's conceptions of Tao and Té are practically 
the same as those outlined in the Lao-tzu. For example, "Form 
without Tao cannot have existence. Existence without T4 can- 
not have manifestation.”* The forms of things, hqwever, do 
not remain what they were when they were created, inasmuch 
as a process of change is going on all the time, "They purse 
their course with the speed of a galloping horse. Is it not 
deplorable?"** Or again, “There is no movement through 
which they do not become modified, по time when they are 
not changed."** This endless cycle of change which Chuang 
‘Tzu saw going on in the forms of things, producing the dif 
ferent species, he called tien chün or the “Evolution of Na- 
шег 





Liberty and equality are inalienable rights 


Along social and political lines, Chuang Tz stood for 
complete freedom of action. Only as men have liberty, he 
argued, can they follow their own natures and obtain happi- 
ness. The correlate of this is that only with complete eq 
can men fulfill their true relationships. Each person has a 
Tight to his own opinion and way of doing things; though 
thers may be diertoces yet each may be right and cach is 


Recording to Chuang Tes, ight and wrong cannot be de 
Gide by argument. As al} viewpofns may be equally right, 
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there is no need for argument. “Let us forget the distinctions 
of ‘Tight’ and wrong," he urged. “Let us find enjoyment in 
the realm of the infinite and remain there."* “Therefore, the 
sage harmonizes the systems of right and wrong and rests in the 
“evolution of Nature. "? He sees all things sub specie aeterni- 
tatis- from the viewpoint of Tao. To one and all Chuang Tzu 
would say: “Identify yourself with che Infinite and wander 
freely in the Unfathomable.”* 


All values are relative 


We should regard all men and all things as having value 
in a relative way. "From the standpoint of Tao,” Chuang Tzu 
continued, “What is valuable? What is worthless? .. . (Things) 
have no guarantee of permanence. Now empty, now full, they 
Hive no set form. ... Hold all things in your embrace, and 
then which will leave you? .. . Do not hold to something 
bigotedly. . .. Do not be onesided in your conduct, for this 
would be diverging from Tao." 





Unity con be found in diversity 


For Chuang Tes, therefore, the way to obtain happiness 
was for each one to follow Bis own spontaneous nature, with- 
but any hough: of distinctions in men. Since people are con- 
structed differently, it is only right chat hey should remain 
$ô. In tkis way unity can be discovered în difference, The 
trouble, he said, with political and other social institutions is 
that leaders decide upon а single good as a standard of conduct 
afl uy to make everybody follow this standard. This, he 
maintained, is to constrain difference to a forced uniformity, 
resulting only in harm. 

Here the Taoist School took violent exception tothe teach- 
ings of the Confucaniss, who, as the Taoists claimed, stressed 
the desirability of making everyone obey the sume laws ar 





drafted by a governmental bureaucracy. Like Lao Tzu and 
bis fellow-Taoists, Chuang Tzu believed in a laissez faire policy 
of letting people alone, so that good order would result spor- 
taneously. As soon as artifice crept in, the happiness derived 





was not only poignant unhappiness but a loss of all interest in 
life as мей” 


Death is to be neither feared nor mourned 


In regard to death and immorality, Chuang Tau held a 
somewhat stoical view. He believed in controlling one's emo- 
tions and not showing any spirit of mourning at the loss of a 
loved one. When his own wife died, a friend found him singing 
while beating out the rhythm on a porcelain bêwl, When 
questioned, he replied: “While she is thus lying asleep in che 
Great House (the Universe) , for me to go about weeping and 
wailing would be to show myself ignorant of Fate. I therefore 
refrain." 

For Chuang Tzu, death was nothing more than a change 
from one form of existence to another. It is the natural result 
of life. To feel undue bitterness against it, therefore, is to 
show ignorance of natural law and, consequently, to incur the 
penalty of increased emotional suffering. To hold oneself free 
from devastating emotion is to be released from bondage in 
life or death. 





Tranquility under strain is a great achievement * 


Chuang Tzu’s teaching on the virtue of maintaining tpn- 
quility under all provocation is well summed up in the fol- 
lowing passage: 


genns hin afer ie dp, he apt be able 
о тшше, ater илеп бар, Ме ырш 
to beable to dinegara all paternal ings... 1 kept ca speaking 
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to him; after nine days, be 
existence.. . (and) ~ z 
lightened, be was . . able 
(and) . .. vas then able io transcend the distinction and 
present . | (This enabled him) to enter the realm where life 
End death are no more. Then, to him the destruction of life did 
Rot mean death, nor the prolongation of life an addition to the 
aration of his existence... To him everything was in destruction, 
hing was in construction. This is called. tranquility in di 
turbance, Tranquility in disturbance means perfection.”** 


In all later generations, few virtues have been held in higher 
‘esteem than this lofty Taoist ideal of equanimity of mind in 
the face of adverse circumstances. Lack of perturbation be- 
‘ame the hallmark of the sage. 











TaGntifcation with the great flux is possible 


Such an experience as that described above signified for 
Chuang Tra that a person may arrive at a state of pure expe- 
rience in which he accepts the given presentation of the im- 
mediate universe. He becomes en rapport with the universe 
by intuition, as it were, without intellectual process of knowl- 
edge. To attain this sto be a True Man. “The les knowledge 
‘one has of things, distinctions, and of right and wrong, the 
more pure is the experience. .. . Therefore, the truly intel- 
ligent man avoids all distinctions, and rests in a state of pure 
experience, n which he is near perfection. .. . At this point 
onê can truly realize that "Heaven and Earth came into being 
With me together, and with me all things are one, 

This pare state of experience is further denoted in two 
‘othr remarkable phrases: one is the ‘fast of the mind’; the 
other, ‘sitting in forgetfulness” For example, in one place the 
Chuang tzu says: “Maintain che unity of your will... (Listen 
mot only with your ears but also) with the mind . .. (and) . 
with the spirit. . . . But the spirit is an emptiness ready to 
receive all things. Tao abides in the gmptiness; the emptiness 














is the fast of the mind.” And again, “I have abandoned my 
body,” said Yen Hui, "and discarded my knowledge, and vo 
have become one with the Infinite. This is what I mean by 
sitting in forgetfulness.” 

Chuang Tzu's mysticism was epitomized finally in the maxim: 
“The Perfect Man is spiritlike."** In this state he unites with 
the universe; he attains a mysterious power through identifi- 
cation with the great flux, which is the normal condition of 
the Perfect Man. To this, Fung Yalan would add: “No place 
is there where the Perfect Man does not find his way. This is 
the ultimate of freedom." 





Summary 


1n is appreciation of a great, unseen reality working withia 
the material universe, Taoist philosophy ls surprisingly moddn, 
Nor sit incompatible with the attitudes of most modern scien- 
tists, While there is a certain following of the line of least 
resistance, there can alio be detected beneath the surface a 
strong discipline of body and mind—a regimen of lie which 
must be attended to carefully if the true Taoist would find 
the vitality that he seeks. ‘Taoist philosophy reveals in the 
Chinese mind a deep love of Nature, which is reflected 10 
well in Chinese landscape paintings, where the artist seems 
to have lost all sense of self in a kind of mystic identification 

th crag and torrent and swirling mit. It was in his exalta- 
tion of Nature over against humanism, which became so great 
an influence in Chinese art, that Wing isit Chan believes the 
true greatness of Chuang Tru lay 

In stressing simplicity and unobtrusive humility, the Taoist 
philosophy is closely akin to the Christian, especially ав ет. 
preted by the Society of Friends. Te seeks to avoid war by 
restraining the overweening ambitions of men. "With gentle 
compassion, I can be brave. With economy, I can be liberal. 
Not presuming to claim precedence in the world, I can make 
myself a еме Gt for the most diltinguished services” 
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Some would hold that, because Lao Tzu wished to learn the 
«йеп quietness of Heaven, he should be rated higher than 
Confucius. who did not otten Hf his eyes to the eternal mys- 
feries of things invisible. In one transaton, Lao Tru is quoted 
as sying: 

te is almost as though there were a Supreme Being; but the First 
(Chose of al things beyond our reach, That there is One from 
om Y dese di power of monos I believe, but 1 have never 
Ten à fora He ha Coughs and eng but he hs o shape" 


In another passage, after contemplating his own bodily preser- 
vation, Lao Tzu is said to have exclaimed: “Verily, there is 
One, Supreme, who holds all this together. . . . 1 conform to 
the teachings of Him who had the guiding of my heart. Who 
indeed,is there without such a guide? Why need one under- 
stand all about the changes and revolutions of the world? AlI 
is clear to the heart that is thus taught and even the simplest 
and most ignorant are not left without instruction." 

With these remarkable quotations, which are rather free 
renderings ofthe original, to be sure, we take leave of Taoist 
quietim to inquire into Confucianism—that other indigenous 
school of Chinese thought which was fused with Taoism inta 
that broad, basic philosophy of life known as "Sinism." 














Chapter $ 
The Formative School of Confucian Morality 


"Only after having peaceful repose can 

4 ‘one begin to think. Only after one has. 
learned to think, can one achieve knowl- 
edge" —Confucius in the Ta Hsüeh* 


| "What you do not wish others should 
do to you, do not do unto them. 
Confucius in the Chung Yung? 


Confucius 


Born in 55) mc, left fatherless at the age of three, and 
motherless when still in his early twenties, K'ung Chungni ~ 

| (or K'ung Ch'iu) was educated by a local magistrate near 
Сааба in the state of Lu. (modern Shantung) . After his mar- 
riage at nineteen, he was entrusted with the care of certain. 

d ‘government granaries and later placed in charge of some public 
lands. . 


By the time the youthful K'ung was twenty-five, he had 
, organized a preparatory school for boys and had become well 

known as a strict disciplinarian. Here he taught the rudiments 
of music, archery, literature, science, and ethics, along with 
social etiquette and civic propriety. Where Lao Tru“and 
Chuang Tau had preferred to be armchair critics of society 
and government, K’ung Futzu (Teacher K'ung), or Con- 
fucius, was anxious to test out his theories in public office, 








where he could gradually gain the practical experience needed 
{or his great work as teacher and reformer. For some ten years 
BE faithfully performed duties in the local government in 
addition to his teaching. Then he decided to give his whole 
time to education and further research on the relation of edu- 
‘ation to government. Ate 
Tn 501 Ac, Confucius again accepted official position—this 
time as Assistant Superintendent of Public Works for the state 
of Lu, He is also mentioned as the Chief Justice or, as some 
have interpreted it, the Prime Minister of Lu. For a time he 
wat apparently quite successful in public administration but 
after awhile things went wrong and either he was exiled or 
he resigned and of necessity became a wandering pedagogue. 
‘Travelling from state to state, he, with a band of faithful 
understudies, underwent numerous dangers and privations, 
"Wherever he could get a hearing, Confucius would preach 
to ings and vassal lords his doctrines of the functions of the 
ruler and the duties of the governed. Returning finally to his 
native state, he spent the three years of his life 
presumably collating his notes on the subjects he had taught, 
48 well asin editing and interpolating the existing textbook 
materials which had been used in his classes. This process was 
traditionally referred to as “expunging and rectifying the Six 
Camies (Llu Ching)” In 479 a.€, Confucius died a dimp- 
pointed man, feeling that his life had been a failure. His grave 
at Chüfo, Shantung, early became a national shrine, and, 
ш ишде o hls honor were uit in every cy of the 





The Confucian Books 


“Fhe Chinese refer to their Confucian literature as the Ssu 
Shu, Wu Ching, or Four Books and Five Classics, although 
chronologically the Five Classics came first. Western writers 
have sometimes referred to them as “The Old Testament of 
Confucianism” and to the Four Books as “The New Testa- 
ment of Confucianism.” The Record of Musie (Yüeh Chi), 


originally one of the “Six Disciplines,” (Liu J), which formed 
the basis of education for the nobility, was lost; this accounts 
for the usual reference to only five Classics. All together ће 
books probably have been the subject of more teaching and 
more written commentary than any other sacred literature in 
the world, unless it be the Indian Vedas or the Hebrew.Chris- 
tian Bible. 
‘The Five Classics are known traditionally as:— 


1. The Book of Poetry (Shih Ching). containing five Odes of 
Shang dating ca. 1800 (1766) mc; eleven Odes of Chou from ca. 
1100 (1027) кс, and other Odes of Chow as late as 600 mc. It 
archaic language and intimate knowledge of Chow customs mark 
‘tas genuinely old. 

2. "The Book of History (Shu Ching) containing records, speeches, 
and state papers dating pomibly as far back as 2000 nc, with some 
archalsms reflecting carly Chou, some relecting middfe Chow (ca. 
700 ке) style. Some critic find tampering interpolations bearing 
Han sl (om second or fr centuries кс), 

3. The Book of Changes (lor YiChing),* « system of nature: 

ilosophy based on Eight Diagrams (Ps Kus) or combinations of 

‘and short lines elaborated into Sixtyfour Hexagrams, with 
accompanying oracles attributed traditionally to Wen Wang and 
his younger brother, Chou Kung, ca. 1000 n.c: At one time regarded 
as the oldest of the Classics. Its Appendices (Amplification) are 
now presumed to have been added, with Confucian interpretations, 
in the (late Chou) Period of the Warring States or early years of 
the Former Han dynasty (a. fourth or third centuries, n.) ^ 

4. The Book of Rites (Li Chi), containing rules for ceremonial 
геше оп риб ава private occasions: a collection of documents 

traditions of the Chou dynasty, reputedly compiled near «he 
fend of the fist century, nc. and reedied as late as the second 
century AD. Tts underlying principles and practices, however, are 
reflections of the Chou, modified in the Ch'in and Han period* 

5. The Springand-Autumn (Ch'un CW'iu)—or "Annals of Lu” 
—a chronicle of events in the State of Lu for the years 722464 nc. 
Very condensed in style; based on earlier records; at one time 

gH E R. Hughes (Chine Philp in Clana Time, р. б) pretes 
to eall “The Bosk of Pama” ? 
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thought to have come from the pen of Confucius himself, but now 
regarded as not from his hand. The most noted commentary on this 
сі known asthe Tso Chuan." 


The Four Books, or Commentaries on the Classics, tradi- 
tionally have been referred to as— 


1, The Analects of Confucius (Lun YA), Discoumes of the Sage 
vii ha dicilos eid by he or collated by Geir шейи: 
ана 

E The Onet Leeming (Te Hi), or Sejige o. Contodu, 

iring his polico moral оорду боз шат О as maln te 
Beat in tht education ot prines of the Bod ortos af de landed 
кешу. Сей by Concer diela or (w e ner Sung 
Tol chime) ‘writen by Ты Pre he youngat disciple of 
idu Chen varying ы Sigal caper (9 or E) of 
ГСМ, шей ирили alier Chu a- 

}. Ты Ритм othe Hn (Chung Yong, of Conduct of Lil 
supped sayings of Conus ca the tpi "The aman Mi 
fe Tit and Hs Exprenon According o e Wil ot Heaven 
Thought by tome ш ыле been risien by Tru Su, grandson ot 
Confucius and pupil о тине Та Given varyingly as an original 
барш haf) ee Lich Par ema ar Men, 
рейин ою ашу, эе, 

*. "e doo Мба (тА Менам), сакаві rales of 
righteous goverment be quilt oa god flr oce n human 
мше, ди, с purporting toe the eching i Menci (ng 
"oy ay Conca contenter, Repied m ial maiben 
tei dated etd omar, ne Like the other Bk hat 
‘ered tthe hands of ete ad redactor. 








*  Rurpose and Method of Confucius Career 


"The aim of Confucius was the establishment of a new order 
in society by straightening out the ideas and habits of leaders 
and common people on the fundamentals of character-building, 
social obligations, and decent government. As Hu Shih has 
described it: “The age of Confucius . . . was an age of po- 
litical disintegration, social unrest, and intellectual anarchy. 
Above all, it was an age of moral disorder. ... It was natural 








that the central problem of Confucius should be the reform 
Of society. . . . He, too, was in quest of the Tao, of the way. 
of ordering the world. 

Confucius felt the dire necessity, therefore, of bringing order 
‘out of chaos by teaching monarchs to take their responsibilities 

ously and by instilling into common people the principles 
of sane human living. He believed the quickest way was to 
work from the top down, by correcting the mind and heart 
of the emperor and all his nobles, until they recognized the 
principle of noblesse oblige and made it their aim to become 
‘exemplars for their people. 

As a first step, Confucius wished to make the actualities of 
life—things, people, events-correspond to the essence of each 
which is conveyed in its name. (When) “Tsu Lu said: "The 
prince of Wei is awaiting you, Sir, to take control of his 
administration, What will you undertake firs, Sir?” Tho Mas- 
ter replied: “The one thing needed is the rectification & 
names! "" He wanted the ruler to live up to the ideal in the 
word ‘ruler’; the minister to be one who really serves the 
state. He thought that if each person could get the ‘idea’ or 
‘ideal’ clear in his mind, he would naturally try to measure 
Ыр to this norm for his particular role in an orderly society, 
‘To the end that names be used judiciously, Confucius instituted 
the early study of semantics and insisted that his students make. 
precise definitions of terms. He also regarded as essential clearer 
definitions of the personal virtues. 

















The Confucian Virtues i 


If good qualities are to be practiced by everybody, there 
тиш be a code of good manners, orl, to include not oni 
the mulos of personal courtesy bt all the be soil and gO 
emmental usages, As a standard for his theory and putem 
for his practice, Confucius confewediy took the customs and 
manners of the Kingdom of Chou, in the hones beliet that they 
represented the best culture of the age* In kis own pesona 
life, he sought to exemplify those Qualities that he 3 penis 
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tently built into his teachings on ethical character as the 
foundation of all true living. Selecting the greater virtues of 
‘the ideal person, he delineated for his pupils a pattern of per 
sonality which they could follow if they would. 

1. Uprightness (Chis) —In describing the Superior Man 
(chian tzu), who was ft to rule others in any capacity, Con- 
facius insisted that fire of all a man must be upright, de- 
ceiving neither himself nor his neighbors. As a woman must 
first possess an attractive smile and soulful eyes before she 
can make effective use of powder and rouge, so a man must 
have a genuinely sincere nature before he may practice public 
ceremonials acceptably. Without inner integrity of character, 
fine manners and musical accomplishments become empty 
artificiality 

2. Benevolence (Jén)—Another quality to which Confucius 
most often referred was that of jén, which the late Lucius C. 
Porter of Yenching University once translated as human heart- 
edness." Other renderings into English have been: benevolence, 
morality, virtue, love, and true manhood; in adjectival form 
it is virtuous, humane, sympathetic. It is the perfect virtuel 
"The firm of spirit, the resolute in character, the simple in 
manner, and the slow of speech are not far from jén." .. ."It 
(or) “Jén is the denial of sel 

"Then there are the. 







"When abroad, behave as if interviewing an honored guest; in 
directing the people, actas if officiating at a great sacrifice; do not 
do to others what you do not like yourself. Then neither in your 
will there be any resentment against 
you. ‘alt quoted as saying: 
"For the man of jen is one who desiring to maintain himself 
sustains others, and desiring to develop himself develops others. 
"To be able from one’s own self to draw a parallel for the treatment 
of others: that may be called the way to practise jn." 


3. Conscientiousmess (Chung) and Altruism (Shui) —In the 
quotation just given, lie Midden two other Confucian virtues: 


i 
i 
i 
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those of conscientiousness and altruism, the practice of which 
is likewise the practice of jén. On one octasion, Confucius, 
said that his teaching contained one pervading principle and 
left his disciples to ponder over it When someone asked Titng 
Tau what the Master meant, he replied: "Our Master's teaching 
is conscientiousness and altruism, and nothing che." This 
inclusion of loyalty to and concern for others in the concept 
of jén led Fung Ywlan to make the comments “This is why 
jén is the ‘all pervading principle’ of Confucius’ teaching, and 
"he center of his philosophy. 

4. Righteousmeis (Lor Y) One more of the personal char- 
acterqualiies which Confocios emphasized was that of ji, or 
righteousness. He believed in doing a thing beeause i was 
right, regardiess of consequences, He never calculated the 
тешз of particular action. One of is pupils is quoted as 
saying: "The reason why the Superior Man tries © ger into 
‘office is that he holds this to be right, even though he s well 
aware that his principles cannot prevail” OF Confucius him- 
Self it was said, “Is he пос the one who knows he cannot succeed 
and keeps on tying to do so?" -. “The Master seldom spoke 
of what was ‘proftable:""* Occasionally, however, he would 
‘ay: "The Superior Man is informed ín what is right, The 
inferior man is informed in what is profitable (to hie 

Righteousness for rigħteoumes sike was strongly advocated 
by Confucius and Mencius alike. It formed the bisis of their 
opposition to the utilitarianism of Mo Tru, in i personal 
aspect more especially, although both the’ Confucian and 
Mohist Schools approved of what was profitable for the people 

















, Filial Piety (Hsiao) —In the last analysis, filial piety came 
to be regarded as the root of all other virtues, In general, it 
implied the attitude of an individual toward anyone abot 
him in social position, so preserve station and mank. It was 
concretely expressed in the Five Relationthips.— 

(1) Subject to Emperor, or citizen to magistrate 


1a dierent character frm the it whic meas “ue of propi 





(2) Son to Father, or daughter to mother 
^ (S) Younger to Elder Brother, or sister to sister 

(4) Younger to Older Friend. 

(6) Wife to Husband. 
‘The list could be lengthened, for example, to include the 
guesthost relationship. The second relationship mentioned 
Shove—of children to parents—received extraordinary emphasis 
in Chinese society. 





Sagreted dit for the üireeyear mourning period 
SER be enough, Confucius sid that e lacked én” (Here 
Tn cari he meaning o "ial pies; as also Mencius implied 
Jen He said: "Thee never Bas been a man of jén who has 
Foylectd his parents.) Here the ideal man i the ideal son, 
trl shows duty to his parents and maintains amily solidarity. 
Tris elected in the Li СМ where Tiing Tau is quoted as 
saying. “There are three degrees of filial piety. The highest 
iE honoring of our parents; the second is not disgracing 
them; the lowes being able to support them." In order 
that this teaching might be eralized for posterity, the Book 
Of lat Piety (Hsiao Ching) was reputedly composed soon 
her the Sagrs death and, as tme went on, became very 
Popular. 




















The Confucian Philosophy 


A modern rendering of the salient teachings of the Four 
Books o£ the Confucian School may be summarized here only 
неду under four main topics. 


Human Nature and the Cosmic Order 


_ In the Doctrine of the Mean (Chung Yung), human nature 
is the starting point of Confucius’ philosophizing. As he looked 
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into his own and other men’s minds, he found a basic moral 
law operating, from which no man could escape. Moreover? 
‘when he looked outward, he discovered the same moral order 
controlling the universe and made the natural deduction that 
when there is harmony within the central self, human beings 
are moving in the orbit of cosmic or universal harmony. This 
law of harmony he tried to express in the words peace, truth, 
integrity, as the essence of the law of man's moral being. I 
was susceptible of cultivation but never fully realized. 

In his rendering of The Wisdom of Confucius into modern 
English, Lin Yutang has recaptured the quintessence of wisdom 
in Confucius’ reflections on the meaning of life as crystallized 
їп words either from his own pen or from those of his disciples, 
(From the Chung Yung, for example) — 


“What is Gos given is what we call human nature... . The Siliva- 
tion ofthe moral law is what we cl euture. «Wherefore: the 
moral man watches diligently over his secret though o >. When 
беришин ave not awakened, dhat i cun cea ell ar 
‘oral beng. Whea these panions awaken and each and all 
atin due measive and degree, that ie harmony ot the moral 
order To find the central lve to our moral being which nies 
Sr to the universal order, that Indeed the highs human ata 
mene 

To be patient and gentle, ready to teach, returning not evil for 
evil. Tole under arma and meet death without regret Ноя 
байыдар n his strength 9f charts = 

Truth oes not depart fom human mature... When a mam 
arrien out the principles f comdencoomes and redprocy he 
it not far from the moral Iaw. What you donot wish outsold 
dio to you, do sot do эшо бить... . Knot jst tis thorough 
femuinenes and absence of pretenie whch аиле the mop 
‘nan? «In ove word, che moral man can And himself im jo 
Situation in tein wich ei not mater of hive He com, 
plains not against Cod, nor rails against men 








‘Thus, in these and many other, passages, Confucius made 
clear his conviction that within the human spirit could be 
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established a ‘golden mean’ or ‘central harmony’ which was 
cosmic in quality and therefore worthy of achievement. 


True Manhood and the Social Order 


Having established the cosmic quality of human nature, 
the Confucian philosophy moved on to develop the theme 
that by being true to his own inner self, man will naturally 
exhibit those qualities of true greatness on which the social 
order depends for stability. In the Chung Yung we read: 
“Truth means the fulfilment of our self; and moral law 
means following the law of our being. . . . Only those who 
эте absolutely their true selves in this world can have per- 
+ + + Being true to oneself is the law of 
L"^ The ideal man who follows the “golden mean,’ will 
show no pride of self or position, will be 
garrulous; neither will he worry over 
Superior Man attends to the spiritual things 
livelihood.” ™ , . „ “Do not worry about people not knowir 
‘your ability, but worry that you have not got it”... "A glib 
talker with an ingratiating appearance is seldom a gentle- 
man"... "Humility is near to moral discipline; loyalty (to 
others) is near to sincerity of heart; simplicity of character is 
near to true manhood.” 

“The relation of true manhood to the social order is even 
more thoroughly discussed in the Li Chi (Book of Rites). 
Enwisging each person in his social milieu, Confucius af. 
firmed his task to be the development of mutual respect or 
courtesy between individuals in every basic relationship of 
i first of all in the family as the fundamental 
social unit. This true relationship he expressed with the word 
li, as the principle of all orderly living to be manifested not 
only in the home but also in all larger communal life. 
















weeds t by education and learning, harvest it with true manhood, 
and enjoys it with music. Therefore, li is but the crystallization ofa. 





In like manner, regular sacrifices to the spirits of Heaven 
and Earth and to the ancestors will denote a desire to maintain, 
a right relationship with the invisible world and so "constitute. 
the embodiment of н 

Burdened with the multifarious problems of his own time, 
Confucius often sighed for the good old days of the ‘Three 
Dynasties, when the sage-kings ruled a utopian society: “When 
the great Tao prevailed (ie, in the former Golden Age), the 
world was a common state (not belonging to any particular 
ruling famil). . . . This was the period of fa-ung, or the 
Great Commonwealth. . 

Yet, quickly reminding himself that an ideal nationa life 
must ever rest upon personal integrity, Confucius would con- 
tinue teaching: “From the emperor down to the common man, 
all must regard the cultivation of the personal life as the root 
or foundation.”® The ‘cultivation of the personal life’ he then 
explained as depending on setting one's heart right so as to 

id anger, loveblindness, or anxieties, and thus preserve 
one’s inner balance. ‘Making the will sincere’ he defined as 

fying one's own conscience, being especially watchful over 
oneself when alone. “If a man would be sincere toward him- 
self and generous toward others, he would never arouse re- 
sentment."** 

Continuing the stress on the personal, Confucius urged all, 
men not to show those attitudes which they do not like fn other 
people, “This is the principle of the measuring square (c 
Tule) "In regard to acquisitivenes, he would reiterate: 
character is the foundation, wi 
true man develops his personality by means of his wealth, and 
the unworthy man develops wealth at the expense of his per- 
sonalit 

The relation between personal gnd family life is to be 
cultivated, moreover, so oye can see the bad in those whom 
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he likes and see the good in those whom he dislikes, thereby 
preserving sound judgment. Furthermore, good home training 
is bound to be felt in the nation’s life. This will be true in 
respect to avarice, as well as in kindness and courtesy; for the 
power of personal example is tremendous. It is repeated: “The 
ordering of national life depends on the regulation of ones 
home lie"? "It follows, therefore, that when marriage cere- 
‘monies are taken lightly or disregarded, then marital relation- 
ships become difficult and promiscuity will become rampant. 

Li, or the principle of social order, prevents the rise of 
moni or social chaos as a dam prevents a flood." 





Government by Moral Example. 


Alta for Confucius, the objective in his training of young 
Rn war ability to govern wisely. Because society and gover 
ment rened upon the fve relationships: raleraubjet; father: 
son; husband-wife; elder and younger brother, and friend-to- 
friend, every potential ruler mus learn the obligations im- 
plicit in unose relationships. In a word, harmony їп each re- 
toni is to be established aod maintained only by moral 
camp: 

“A aler must be made especially aware of the fact that his 
people will emule his example In onc of his aphorims, 
Dtucius insisted: “When the ruler himself does what is 
right, he will have influence over the people without giving 
шаш and when the ruler himself docs not do wat it 
ght al his commands will be of no aval Or again, 
the Chung Yong we nd him saying: “Through sincerity 
хаминка he (the sovereign) maintains his rale, and through 
Fide and slfindulgen living he loses i" 1e would be uselest 
For the head o government to sim at gathering wealth, for 
“the material prosperity (or strength) Of a nation does not 
const in is material prosperity but in righteousness" 

"At one point, Confucing defined ‘achieving true knowledge” 
э шшш into people a healthy spect fora magistrate and 
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At de op lee oie a the empire rau squarely upon 
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mine e o o A he ileus som 
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nificance of the services in ancestral worship in sommer and 
Gutumn, it would be as easy to govern a nation as to point a 
finger at the palm." 


Education the Prime Necessity 


Inasmuch as good government implied the acquiring of true 
knowledge through the investigation of things, Confucius saw 
the urgent necessity of education and set himself the task of 
providing it for those who were ‘born to rule.’ The first re 
Quirement was a quiet place in which to study. The true 
man, he felt, must first have a definite purpose, calmness of 
mind, and "peaceful repose: "Only after having peaceful repose 
cam one begin to think" he reasoned. “Only after one has 
learneg to think, can one achieve knowledge. . . ."* 


(@) A Few General Principles 

‘The need for education and its general principles are ex 
pounded in the Book of Rites (Li CH) in such passages at 
the folowing: 
“The only way for the wperior man to civilise the people and 
labi qd ocean through eduction. A ple of jade 
not Become an object of art without chilling. and » man 
по спе ло know the moral lw without education. 

“Realing widiot thinking give one a disorderly mind, and 
thinking vikont reading makes one Aighsy (or unbalanced)" 
Thái, in the edutadon oie mperor man. one n given 
titie o digen tings, to cultivate thingy, to rest and ipla 


In other words, a student must learn to think things out for 
Я 

"То know what you know and know what you don't know is the 
characteristic of one who knows.” 


But the learning process will depend very much on the 
spirit and method of the teaching. All important is it, then, 
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that pupils have a wise teacher and that a harmonious per- 
sonal relationship be established between them.“ Only thus 
can they “feel at home at college," "acquire conviction in 
ideas,” and “leave their teachers without turning their backs 
оп heir studies," 

Like certain of the Greek sophists, Confucius was the frst 
to offer basic courses in the art of governing wisely. While he 
gave instruction in practically every branch of learning then 
Known; namely, poe ries, music, primitive science, 
archery, and historical biography,” yet his main objective was 
to prepare graduates to assume the responsibilities of political 
life. Like Socrates, he laid great stress on man's ethical nature 
as even more fundamental than his capacity to serve the state 
Rather than stress the doctrines of one particular sehool of 
philosophy, he preferred to train all-round men who could be 
useful to the state, For this reason, he sought by indueton fp 
frame universal defi he called the “rectification 
of names,” which could serve ay standards of human conduct 

A modern student of Confucianism has put into a nutshell 
Confucius’ conviction that “to be Kept stable, society must 
have leaders who can be trusted; that the only leaders to be 
trusted are men of character; that characteris to be developed 
through education acquired both from others and through 
self-discipline; that no man is a safe leader who goes to ex- 
tremes; that the right cultivation of his own character must 
зе the chief concern of every leader; that no parent, teacher, 
or public officer has the right to take lightly his responsibilities 
for guiding, through precept, rules, and example, the condugt 
of those who are under him" . 


(b) The Ideal Teacher 


‘The worthy teacher is one “who goes over what he f 
already learned and gains ome new widersanding Bom it^ 
He le ever a arr disutied with hi» ow knowledge. 



































сакар to the moder siologit, Chien Mu, he cream commonly 
ed Oy alent Juha scholar comprim the “Би Агы" OE евон 
Muse, archery, charioteering, wating or Mor), and mathematic G) 
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‘Through teaching he comes to realize his inadequacy and “one 
then feels stimulated to improve oneself. Therefore, it is said, 
"The process of teaching and learning stimulate each other. 
+ Teaching is the half of learning: "** 

"The ideal teacher uses four good methods: "prevention" (of 
+ timely presentation; orderly sequence; “mutual 
(by) "letting students admire the excellence 
of other students . . ."" "A good questioner proceeds like a 
‘man chopping wood—he begins at the easier end, attacking. 
the knots last, and after a time the teacher and student come 
to understand the point with a sense of pleasure."* 
Confucius criticised the education of his day as not giving 
students enough chance to develop their own "natural incli- 
nations” and thereby “bring out the best in their talents’ 
He urged the superior teacher, therefore, to guide his students 
byt nde pull chem along, urge them to go forward and not 
suppress them, open the way but not take them to the place.** 
He cautioned against “that type of scholarship which is bent 
оп remembering things in order to answer questions (but) 
does not qualify one to be a teacher. .. . When he sees a stu- 
dent is doing his best but is lost, then he explains it to him, 
and if after the explanation, the student still does not under- 
stand, he may as well leave the matter alone." “Now if the 
process of learning is made gentle and easy and the students 
are encouraged to think for themselves, we may call the man 
a good teacher." 

„( The Core of Education is Lı or Harmony 

“Education,” declared Confucius, “begins with poetry, is 
strengthened through proper conduct (li) and consummated 
though music."* Li is the expression in personal attitudes 
and behavior of the same harmony that flows through all Na 
ture (Heaven and Earth). Yutse is quoted as saying: “Among 
the functions of li, the most valuable is that it establishes a 
sense of harmony. ..."* And evidently it was counted а rare 
attainment, for we read that Confucius commended both Ah 
Shang and Ah Sze for their independent (or harmonious) 























thinking and said they were now worthy to study the Book of 
Songs (Odes) with him. 

So vital was li to his thinking, that Confucius once affirm 
“This li is the principle by which the ancient kings embodied 
the laws of heaven and regulated the expressions of human 
nature. Therefore, he who has attained li lives, and he who 
has lost it dies." He then stated in detail how the sagekings 
‘aught men how to live, and made them more civilized, with 

1з inner working could be seen not only in people as 
dividuals but in the various social groups as well. To quote: 
“Li, the principle of social order, is to a country what 
scales are to weight and what the carpenter's guideline is to 
straightness, and what the square and the compass are to squares 
and circles... ."** Or again, "Li is the principle of mutual 
respect and. courtesy, , , ."* It accounts for affection in the 
home, piety in public worship, and order in all offal gircles 
from village council to imperial court, Hence the reiterated 
remark of Confucius: "There is nothing better than li for 
the maintaining of authority and the governing of the peo- 
ple, «. ."*" In fact, Lin Yutang would include religion, the 
Social order, army discipline, historical scholarship, and all 

iquette in the philosophy of Ii, "The religious character of 
li cannot be doubted,” he afirms, "and the Chinese have 
actually called Confucianism ‘the religion of i a current 
term even today." 












































An Estimate of Confs 


Of himself, Confucius reputedly once remarked: “I merely 
try to describe (or carry on) the ancient tradition, bùt not to 
create something new."^ Continually learning and unceasingly 
teaching was the aim of his mature years, He had no patienee 
with a pupil who was not at least “trying to make things clear 
to himself." In similar vein Chu Hsi once remarked to his 
students: “IE you do not remember the book, study it thoroughly 
and you will remember it. If the meaning is not clear, think 
deeply and it will be clear" a 
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His contemporaries sid of him: “Confucius taught four 
shina: emer, penonal conduct, being one's trac self, and 
pene in socal relationship. . . . (He) was gentle but di 
е, шиит yet not harsh, polite and completely at cue: 
TU it oum perionaliy, he scam example fr others о follow, 
ior he as fonvinced that “unless there be the highest moral 
incre the highest moral law cannot be realized," (and 
eser diat) "etery moral man's example i followed for gene 
т Ном simple and self contained his true manhood! 
ratio can undentand such a nature except he... who has 
‘ached in his moral development the level of the ой 

Toi afe t tay that Confucius was, in his own way, a deeply 
religious man, yet for him worship or reverence was limited 
to in atitude of courtly respect. Taam ofvused epigram- 
"гр the heavenly and early spirits and keep them at 
a dance he simply meant to fauleate a healthy respec, 
tearing that too great familiarity would breed contempt. ‘When 
sked Spout death, and the worship of piric, he replied: “We 
dont know yet about life (or "how to serve men), how cam 
Me now about death (or ‘about serving the spirit] 2^ 

‘is code of ethic was simple: “Repay Kindness with kind: 

men, but repay evil with jusuce (or severity)". - “1 do not 
expect to Bid a mint today, but i£ 1 can fid a gentleman, T 
SR be quite stsfed Or again, “Ie is easy to be rich and 
fot haughty: itis вец ло Бе poor and not grumble” ; . « 
ithe people who live exravagandy are apt to be snobbish 
(or coleeed) and the people who ive simply are apt to be 
шм. 1 preker the vulgar people to the snobs." 
iE ing Chinese speak of itm, Confucius was fst of all a 
aio, hen a teacher, and finaly a statesman. I is, however, 
f a reat Teacher that he is revered and best loved by his 
Suntymen, Although later on, Confucius was deified and 
те Shrines э Chin's greatest Sage and Mentor,” 
evertheley at che present we contemplate hum asthe scholar 
екет. for he was primarily an educator. He thought of him- 
Sift Sauving unbearingly (m ody) and teaching others 
witout fgg: a r 











Confucius created a new profession-worthy of compensation 


Alter likening the activities of Confucius to those of Socrates” 
and the Greek Sophists, Fung Yulan went on to say: "Con- 
fucius was the first man in China ... to popularize culture and 
education. Ie was he who .. . developed that clas of gentleman. 
in ancient China who was neither farmer, artisan, merchant, 
nor actual official, but was professional teacher and potential 
official 
Until Confucius’ time, book-learning was available only for 
the “noble élite.” but he declared: "From him who has brought 
his simple present of dried meat, seeking to enter my school, 
I have never withheld instruction."® By giving equal atten: 
tion to every student, rich or poor, who would pay something 
lor tuition, he opened the way for education to reach the 
"The establishment of a new class in Chinese society-that of 
scholardid not come easily, however, for professional scholar- 
teachers were openly criticised as parasitic, because they de- 
pended entirely upon others for their financial support, This 
might come from tuitions paid by pupils, from the patronage 
of a feudal lord, or through accepting public office with its 
perquisites and emoluments. Although in his earlier years, 
Confucius did hold small public offices as a primary means 
‘of earning his livelihood, yet later on he felt that, as an itinerant 
dispenser of knowledge to youth and advice to rulers, he was 
well worth his salt and brought up his pupils to believe that 
the profession of teaching was in itself worthy of recompense. 
For this opinion and practice, Confucius was at times severely 
criticized by his contemporaries, Once, while Tri Lu was 
traveling with Confucius, and met an old farmer beside the 
road, the latter remarked: "You, whose four limbs know not 
toil, and who cannot distinguish the five grains, who may your. 
Master be?"^ In the Shih Chi, a biographical sketch of Con- 
fucius records a noted statesman of the time as saying: “Sophists 
who travel from place to place begging for loans, they are 
incapable of directing a state."" ү 
` $ " 
































та the Chuangzu may be found another fierce diatribe on 

Confucius: “You are a mere wordmonger, who talks non- 
“sense about Kings Wên and Wu (founders of the Chou dy- 
mau)... You do nor sow and yet you are clothed. . . . You 
ake a deceiving show of Bilal piety and brotherly love, so 
iat by good chance you may secure some fat fief or post of 
power." Of scholars in general, with their ‘alectical ат 
har Han Fei Ta of the Legalise School (A. 288 sc.) cynically 
remarked: "Now if one pursues literary studies and practices 
he arts o conversation, one bas none of the labor of cultivating 
the soil and has the actuali of pomessing riches; one has none 
Ot the dangers of war and has the honor of noble postion. Who, 
then. would not do this? 

Despite these criticisms and many more like them, no doubt, 
Confucius stuck to his guns on the value of a scholar in the 
Community and on what he considered to be a liberal educa 
Sion. Once, when a disciple asked to be taught gardening and 
agriculture, the Sage replied, “What a litleminded man is 
Tan Hall” Of another student, who had engaged in commer 
cial enterprises, Confucius disparagingly remarked, "Ту is 
‘not content with his lot, yet his goods increase abundantly. 
Nevertheless, in his judgment he often hits the mark” 

Tn the Lun Yä (Analects), the Sage is quoted as saying 
occupant of office, when his duties are finished, should betake 
himself to study; the student, when his studie are finished, 
should betake himself to ofice." In fact, ever since that time, 
the scholar class ia China usually has been limited to two 
ccupations: that of a teacher in sm educational institution of 
tome ind or that of a government oficial. 

In conclusion, Confucius looked upon himself s a preserver 
ofthe bes culture of the Chou dynasty, as it was then lowering 
à the ste of Lo. He had a sense of mission and could not 
refrain from laments over ihe degeneracy of his times. For 
this reason, he wat a conservative, seeing lite hope in the 
future-only a golden age in the past. As for religious beliefs, 
as already pointed out, Confucius showed respect for Heaven 
as a purposeful, Supreme Being whose purpose he called 
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ming, or Fate. Toward the lesser spirits, however, he was rather 
skeptical, advising his pupils “while respecting the spirits, to, 
‘Keep aloof from them," in order the more earnestly to do ones 
шу to humanity. 

As W. T. Chan has expressed it, “the logical foundation of 
tthe Confucian system lies, therefore, in moral experience-in. 
being true to oneself and loyal to others. This is the ‘central 
harmony,’ or Chung Yung. This is the backbone of all Chinese 
philosophy and life." The social, political, and psychological 
aspects of Confucius’ practical philosophy were left for Mencius 
and Hsin Tzu to develop after him, 











MenciusAmplifier of Confucian Thought 


Meng ‘Tau (latinized as Mencius), styled MêngsK'o, was 
born about 371 and died in 289 n.c. He considered himsel? the» 
perpetuator of the teachings of Confucius, as recorded in his. 
‘own words: “From Confucius downward to today there have 
‘been one hundred odd years... Under these circumstance 
is there no one (to transmit his doctrines) 2"* In the opi 

of Lin Yutang, Mencius was "probably the best historical 
Scholar of his day; and “the Book of Mencius is incomparably 
Better prose than the Analects 























‘The Goodness and Rationality of Human Nature 


While Mencius and Hsin ‘Tau considered themselves true 
disciples of Confucius, they were at the same time quite at” 
‘variance in many of their interpretations, As leader of the 
“idealistic wing” of Confucianism, Mencius held the “ortho, 
dox” Confucian view that hı 

“while Hsün Tzu, as leader of 
Ät as basically evil. Consequently, the two differed in ih 
Approaches to the problem of inculcating proper habits in 
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young men. Mencius maintained there was enough universal 
„Quality in the human mind on which to base an appeal for 
Unity in human affairs. He felt that if their moral sense could 
be given full development, men's contacts with one another 
would bring out their best personalities. 

‘On the other hand, Mencius did not claim that men's na- 
tures were entirely good: he believed that men possessed the 








Mta developed could preduce s sageking. "These (ite) 
Me noc bed into us rom without,” be would say. “We origi- 
ally are posesed of them... Hence T sy, 
Ж вай hem; neglect and you will lose them. "* The hing 

fanguis mam from other animals, he argued, is his 

Towel mind and faculty of thinking and remem- 

del ich mu be eo gr Hes need 

rion. "The cubiwated man lus improved his mind 
and thereby made himself great, for reason isthe esence ol 
“human nature” 

man nature follows the good at water secs the lower 
level,” Mencius mid, pointing ost that the moral consciousness 
in dierent penons diens oniy in degree, not in kind. Jost 
1o, he erred "the Sages belong to the same species at our- 
elves. Therefore, Tsay, there isa common love for favors 
fn car mouths, a common sense for sounds in our ea, and 
common sense for beauty in our eyer. Why then do we refuse 
fo admit that there ia something common in our souls also? 
‘Wat is chat thing that we have in common in our soul? It 
“is reason and a sense of right." ** 

Believing tat all men have a mind which cannot bear to 
grise the sufferings of others, Mencius reasoned that such a 
Ealing of commiscration could be made the basis of good 
government: 














“If one extend one’s kindliness to others, it will sufice to protect all 
within the four seas. I£ one, does not extend this kindliness, it will 
De insuficient to protect oné’s own wife and children.”* 





Where Confucius had limited himself to an exposition of 
the meaning of such virtues as benevolence, conscientiousness, « 
and mutuality or altruism, as applied to individuals, Mencius 
extended their application to society and government. In other 
words, whereas Confucius was chiefly interested in producing 
the ‘Inner Sage; Mencius wished also to produce the ‘Outer 
King?** He stressed filial piety as the greatest of all virtues, 
because it made for harmony in all social relationhips. More- 
over, by making jén the basis of society and yi the basis of 
politia, Mencius gave a psychological basis for humanism 
which marked a decided advance and infiuenced all later neo- 
Confucian thought. 





The Cultivation of the Higher Life 3 


‘As a mountain loses its beauty if all its trees are hacked” 
down, so a human soul may lose its love and righteousness if 
hacked daily by adverse circumstances until it is reduced to 
the level of the beasts. Then a person cannot recognize his 
original, true nature. True character will grow only by ade- 
quate, concentrated cultivation. To carry this line of thought 
sill further, Mencius went on to say: 


“АП people have the common desire to be elevated in honor, but 
all people have something still more elevated in themselves without 
knowing it" (meaning that true nobility is not given from with- 


“The cet people crated what blooged wo Gots nblenen 
sd ihe obtained жайош concious er the tke of made 
VAs a man tikes care of his body by nourishing it so he should takas 
car of his mental or spiritua tates) He who alenda U Аа 
maller welk becomes a knali man, and he who ands toa rater 











Pty the man who has lost. his heart and does not know how to 
recover it... There are times whe a man would not avoid 
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danger. ... All men have this feeling; only the good men have 
been able toj n... н 
"1 love life, but I alio love righteousness, and if I can't have both 
at the same time, I will sacrifice Ше to have righteousness, I would 
not have life at aay price"... 








Defense of Freedom of Thought and Spiritual Aspiration 


If men are to develop their rational nature, they must, 
according to Mencius, be given the individual right to use 
their own minds in an independent way of thinking. Such a 
theory would almost inevitably bring them into conflict with 
tradition and its timehonored rules of etiquette. Mencius, 
therefore, made allowance for changing times and conditions 
эйе һе said: 


"Acti of propriety which аге not really proper, and acts of right- 
cousness that are not really righteous, the great man does not do.” 
1. . "The path of virtue should be followed without any bend, 
ånd not to eek emolument . .. The Superior Man simply follows 
the law (of ight) and then waits for his Fate.” 0t 


та some of the sayings of Mencius, there is even a slight 
suggestion of the mystic speaking, as for example in the passage: 


"Wherever the Superior Man pastes through, transformation fol 
lows; wherever he abides, there is a spiitualizing influence. This 
‘lows abroad, above and below together with Heaven and Earth” 

(бс эрш)... "АП (iterally: "Ше ten thousand 
inge) are complete within ut. There is no greater delight than 
do find sincerity when one examines oneself. If one acts with a 
vigorous efort at mutuality in one's seeking for benevolence, noth- 
ing will be closer to one.” 








Mencius also taught that those who have attained to the 
highest sate will possess a spiritual force which is Tife chang. 
ing which i produced by» ifegime of righteous deed, is 





“nourished by uprightness” and “fills up all between Heaven 
and Earth." 


Promotion of Agrarian Policies 


As an agrarian economist, Mencius was well ahead of his 
time. Since agriculture was practically the only form of pro- 
duction, he advocated an equalization of land distribution 
and ownership. He sponsored what was known as the well 
field" system, whereby a square of land was subdivided into 

lous (three rows of three cach), each of 100 mow, the 
central lot being the ‘sate farm.” A family was allowed one 
of the eight Tots and the eight families joined in caldvating 
the ninth or central lot (with the common well upon i) af 
their means of paying of the mate's опа ах ТЫА peace 
ful, cooperative rural life would be assured and the state a 
would not become a burden to anyone. Since the whole con- 
cerm of government was the contentment and moral pli of 
the people, it failed to insure that, then, according W Men. 
cius, revolution was in order. 

That his agrarian policy was acceptable to the nobles is 
very doubtful, because of the socialistic twist which Mencius 
fave to the old wellfeld sytem. In earlier days, all the land 
ad been thought of as belonging to the nobility, for whom 
the peasantry farmed as tenant But Mencia held thi the 
land, being the public property ofthe sate, should be par 
eled out to the people who actually cultivated it. Ther, 
they became frecholders, paying their tax 1o the siape withe 
produce from the publie feid. In this way he sought o make 
the rulers feel their responsibility for ensuring economic se. 
curity o the common people. As the following pasages indi 
ate, his mind constantly worked on the problemn ot livelihood 
for the rural population. 











71€ the seasons for farming are not interfered with (by warfare), 
the grain will be more than can be eaten. If closemeshed nets ate 
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not allowed to enter the pools and ponds, che uh and surcles will 
be more than ean be consumed. TE axes and bills enter the mountain 
“forests only atthe proper time, the wood will be more than can be 
acd. When grain fsh, and turtles are more than can be eaten, and 
there is more wood than can be used, the people are enabled to 
nourish their living and bury their dead without any dissatisfaction. 
Тар nourishing of the living and burying of the dead without any 
dissatisfaction marks the begining of the Kingly Way: 


"Let mulberry trees be planted around fve-acre homesteads, and 
penons of fifty years may be clothed with silk. In rearing fowls, 
Pigs, dogs, and swine, do not neglect their times (for breeding), 
nd persons of seventy years may eat meat. Do not take away 
time proper for the cultivation of a farm of one hundred acres, and 
its family of several mouths will not suffer from hunger." 





"Let care attention be paid to education in the schools, with 











atre on the inculcation of Glial piety and fraternal duty, and there 
“will be no gray haired men on the roads ‘burdens on their 
backs or heads. There has never been a case of one who did not 
become a (real) king when (under his rule) of seventy 


wore silk and ate meat, and the common people suffered neither 
{rom hunger nor cold." tee 


Denunciation of Graft in Any Form 


Mencius noted that whenever men got into positions of 
power, they almost invariably yielded to a desire for 
glory or private gain. He saw very clearly that this detestable 
[intriguing for material gain was undermining the state. There- 
Tore, in no uncertain terms, he attacked the acquisitive desire 
which could, if not checked, ruin the whole of society. On the 
‘other hand, ће fully recognized that “the minimum require- 
‘ment for moral life is that the livelihood of a man and his 
family be safeguarded.” 1 

‘Throughout his life, Mencius stoutly defended the thesis 
that men's nature is potentially good; that education can pre- 
vent the beclouding of Auman nature; that government is 











primarily for the benefit of the people; and, finally, that a 
clear distinction is to be made between a kingly ruler (ruling. 
by virtue) and a dictator (ruling by force or canning). 


Hiün Tru-Moulder of Ancient Confucianism 


Hsün Tru will be understood best if we remember that 
һе lived toward the end of that very troubled Period of the 
Warring States (408221 ne). Born in the northem state of 
Chao (modern Hope about S20 a.c. (when Mencius was 
already past middle life), Hsün Tzu may have lived ший 238 
ov posibly 235.% According to Homer Н. Dubs, the best 
known Western interpreter of Hsün Tru, this philosopher 
elaborated the Confucian philosophy in a more coherent way 
than had either Confucius or Mencius, As an orthodox fol- 
lower of Confucius, but indeed superior as a philosopher, Hin» 
Tra wrote logical discusions on unified themes which cover 
the whole ground of the Confucian teaching. "In many mat. 
Ter" writes Dubs, “especially as showing the fundamental 
authoritarianism of Confucianism, he reveals an attitude more 
truly Chinese than can be had from a cursory reading of either 
Confucius or Mencius.” sr 


Philosophy of Heaven and Human Nature 


Influenced undoubtedly by the Taoists, Hsün Tzu showed a 
definite naturalistic trend in his thinking about ‘Heaven.’ 





"Heaven has a constant regularity of activity... Respond to it with 
good government, and success will result... Heaven has its seasons, 
arth has its material resources, man has is govemment. This if* 
What is meant (when it is said that man) is able to form a tini 
(with Heaven and Earth). 








Hsün Tzu was content to let Nature's processes run their 
course, but at the same time was keenly interested in con- 
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trolling Heaven's seasons and Earth's resources for human in- 
„тена. Man's past їп (е trinity seemed to be to put Heaven 
and Earth to work for him. 





Instead of exalting Heaven and thinking about it, why not heap 
up wealth and use it advantageously? Instead of obeying Heaven 
land praising it, why not adapt Heaven's Fate and make use of it? 

7 Instead of relying on things to increase of themselves, why not 
ppt forth one's ability and develop them?” 





Clearly Hsün Tzu here is more interested in mastering than 
in meditating upon the world of Nature, Whereas Mencius 
Heaven was an ethical one, Hsün Tzu's, being naturalistic, 
contained no ethical principle, We are wamed, however, by 
W. T. Chan not to rank Hsün Tzu among the materialist, as 
he did not reduce mind to matter or quantity. 

^ Córelively, Hsün Tzu's theory of human nature, being 
radically cynical, was diametrically opposite to that of Соп. 
facius and Mencius, He was convinced that as the nature of 
man was fundamentally evil, his goodness had to be acquired 
by training. This doctrine of ‘original depravity’ is elaborated 
in passages like the following: 

















" (Man's) ature fs the unwrought material of the original; what 
are acquired are the accomplishments and refinements brought 
bout by culeure and the rules of proper conduct... . Now man, by 
his nature, loves profit... is envious and hateful.» possesses the 
desires of the ear and the eye, and likes sound and women. ,.. 
“Therefore, to give rein to man’s original nature and to follow man's 
“feelings, means inevitable strife and rapacity, together with viola: 
tions of etiquette and confusion in the proper way of doing things, 
"Therefore, the civilizing influence of teachers and laws...) 
absolutely necessary... 4 














‘These and many other similar statements indicate how close 
the premises of Hsün Tzu's philosophy lay to the doctrines 
of the Legalistic School. Still, there was some hope for man. 
Tt was conceivable, in Heün Tzu's view, that any man might 
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become good. If ‘the man in the street,’ for example, would 
only "direct his capacities to learning, concentrating his mind, 
оп one object, thinking . . . and investigating thoroughly," hé 
could "add daily to his knowledge" and “accumulate good- 
ness" until he reached a state of “spiritual clairvoyance,” thus 
forming a genuine “trinity with Heaven and Earth,” =" 

‘This loophole of escape from man's depraved tendencies, 
Hsün Tzu outlined further in the saying: 


“A man who accumulates (practice in) hoeing and ploughing 
becomes a farmer; who accumulates (practice in) chopping and 
shaving wood, becomes an artisan; who accumulates (practice in) 
trafficking in goods, becomes a merchant; who accumulates (practice 
in) the rules of proper conduct and standards of justice, becomes. 
a Superior Man.” e" 

















“Thus, by the slow process of habit formation does fan arrivg 
at his goal of aetaizing trath within himself. 

As J. Leighton Stuart has phrased it: "The characteristic 
word in Hsüntze's thinking is Nurture «>. (which) sss set 
in opposition to “Nature.” Nurture stands for the facon in 
human development that are distinctly manmade; the in. 
fluences of training, education, social tradition, established 
author, In these later, Hintze found the basis for human 
improvement. . .. Much of the dteusion of Nurture четин 
Nature suggests modern ».» discussions over the relative si 
nificance of heredity and environment în human development, 
In defense o his views, Hsüntze begins wih a careful foco: 
logical analysis, He develops the mecosit lor an extznal 
standard by which t guide the processes ot taining and OF 
education. as 











A System of Psychology as a Basis for Education 
From his thoroughgoing studies of Hsün Tzu, Dubs con- 


cludes that he “is the most psychological of all the ancient 
Chinese philosophers, and the keenness of his insight is shown 
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in the startling modernness of his analyses . . . Hstin Tzu 
attempts an analysis of the senses which comes close to our 
“present analysis... . He also catalogued the emotions, of which 
there are six: love, hate, joy, anger, sorrow, and pleasure (not 
mentioning fear)... .. Yet the distinguishing of them is done 
by the mind. .. 

“Most remarkable of all,” Dubs continues, "is that Hsiin 
‘Tau in one place mentions the ‘stimulus and response relation; 
and ‘impulse,’ and indeed implies this concept throughout his 
ppsychologizing. For him, men are always doing something and 
being affected by something: pure thought does not exist for 
him. He does not separate the cognitive faculties from the 
others; . .. but cognition is for the sake of action, Knowing 
the right is for the sake of willing and doing the right. "ne 

‘One of the great problems for a moral philosopher in those. 
days, was chat of desire and how to control it, According to 
‘Dubs, Hsün Teu recognized desire as "a fundamental fact in 
human nature (tha) cannot be removed," Whereas every 
attempt to abolish desires is bound to fail, nevertheless, without 
removing or lessening them, as Hsün Tzu claimed, "the mind. 
is the ruler of the body and master of the spirit. It gives 
commands and all parts of the body obey." ^! Thus Hsün Tzu. 
gave to the mind the power of ruling the whole personality, 

‘On the other hand, urged. Hsün Tzu, "we must remember 
that... the mind cannot make choices according to its own. 
view of what is best without grave risk of going astray. . . . 
Indeed .... itis only the Superior Man or Sage who can conform 
to the three conditions of emptiness, concentration (unity) , 
‘and unperturbedness (or quiescence), and can judge by an 
inner standard; others must follow the (principles) 
(worked out by the Sages) . . . in order to avoid prejudi 
end eror. . ..” “Thus,” says Dubs, “Hsin Tzu... (kept) 
+» to his authoritarian standard of conduct.” + 

For Hsün Tzu, this standard was li, or ‘rules of conduct,’ 
or the ‘Confucian Way’ of accepted ethics. It was based prima 
rily on the Tao, not of Heaven but of Earth, or the Way of Man, 
It included the old Confucian virtues of benevolence, right- 
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cousness, obedience to law, and uprightness (or integrity), 
all of which were expressed in proper conduct, standards of, 
justice and orderliness. Following this divinely human way, 

men could live and satisfy their desires in legitimate fashion. 


Education Aimed at Character Development 





ince the inherent tendency in men is toward evil, and since 
they must be given a criterion of action by which to choose 
and act aright, Hsin Tzu, like his predecessors, saw the su. 
preme necessity of promoting a systematic method of education. 
‘This was aimed not at developing the natural man but at 
changing him into a good man. This could best be done by 
giving him something to study which would help him to learn 
‘good habits. Concentration, perseverance, and pfacticg all 
Were considered essential in acquiring the status of sage, How 
could one begin? . .. "The art begins by reciting the Classics 
and ends in learning the Rites. ts purpose begins with making 
the scholar and ends in making the Sage.” 1 

‘As material for instruction, Наба Tzu, 
philosopher of education in ancient China’ 
‘canon of the Five Classics, “The Rites and Musi," he declared, 
"give principles and no false teaching: the Odes and History 
tell about the ancients and are not familiar; the teaching of the 
Spring and Autumn is suggestive rather than expressed." In 
thus exalting the authority of the Classics, he represented the 
attitude ofall faithful Confucians, 

Hain Tzu likewise saw the great need for dependable teachers 
of youth, if the Classics were to be taught in an orthodox 
manner. “In studying there is nothing better than. being 
intimate with a worthy teacher. .. . Familiarize yourself witlt 
his teaching; reverence it as universal and common to every 























age. 

In addition to this, thoroughness and comprehensiveness in 
study were stressed, and above all, practice in virtue, in li, in 
ethical growth of character, which was the aim of all Confucian 
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education. It did not, however, mean overpassing the limits 
of common sense in the ‘investigation of things’: "If you wish 
^to exhaust the inexhaustible, to pursue the illimitable . . . to 
the end of your days, you would not be able to reach your 


gos" 






Stress on the Quality of Sincerity 


However much one may criticize Hsin Tzu's authoritarian 
scheme of education, as allowing insufficient place for indi- 
vidual freedom, which alone makes for creative living, never- 
theless one can find a high personal note in his discussion of 
the virtue of sincerity, 





“,.Withea sincere mind preserve human-heartedness, and it will 
ecole tangibly manifested... Alternately to reform oneself and. 
to transform others is to have a virtue like Heave 

“He who would skillfully practise the Tao, without sincerity cannot 
have singleness of purpose... The Sage is intelligent, but without 
sincerity he could not have any effect upon the people... Sincerity 
is what the Superior Man adheres to, and is the root of govern: 











Concluding Estimate 


In estimating the contribution of Hsün Tzu, Professor Dubs 
has declared: “This teaching is very modern. Tt is the nearest 
hat Confucianism came to Christian teaching of the infinite 
‘worth of every individual, It shows the fundamental democracy 
of Chinese thought—that there is no fundamental inequality 
‘between human beings, such as Aristotle alleges in the defense 
of slavery. At the same time, Confucian thought does recognize 
an inequality in humanity as it has actually developed, but this 
inequality is not an aristocratic inequality, rather a moral 
inequality, due to different degrees of moral development. 
‘Thus Hsin Tzu in remarkable fashion combined in his ос. 
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trine ot human nature an extremely idealistic teaching of 
human equality with a practical recognition of (he faci ob 
Ruman fife 

‘Although some об his critics called Hsin Tau a pessimist 
because he held that man's original nature was evil, ya it must 
be granted that he held an optimistic view of the intimite Inc 
provability of every man, provided that шап атайы Мше of 
Every opportunity to improve, According to Winget Chan it 
was the appearance ofthe Ching Tung the endothe oor 
century aein Hsün Tru’ Мейе аам gave to his and 
later philosophy che metaphysical basis for Kamanism. a it 
man's moral being is taken at at one withthe Taw af the 
universe. Therefore, it is enough 40 be tre о осе: then 
all existence wil be perfected snd ‘physi nature will con- 
tribute to the benef f man. Я 


Chapter 4 
The Mohist School of Political Science 


“Love only exists when it bas reached 
everybody; love has disappeared the 
include all; when love 





and his School of Political Science 








| or Mo Tzu,** was bom probably about 470 and died. 
in 391 x. He is thought to have been a native of the state of 
Lu, later holding office in the state of Sung. Here he established 
a school for government service and gained a wide reputation, 
many of his graduates becoming officials in neighboring states 
as well as in Sung and Lu, Like other philosophers, Mo Tra 
also traveled from place to place giving lectures on his favorite 
topics of frugality, universal love, "peaceful co-existence,” and 
mutual profit. Called a heretic by the orthodox Confucians, 
he differed from them at certain points, setting what he be 
“ieved to be a higher standard of character and conduct. 

As Chûtzu, or Leader, of his organization, Mo Tru exercised 
a strongly ascetic influence on his disciples. As Hu Shih has 
Rescribed them, Mo Tau's “followers lived a simple life, wear- 
ing coarse clothing, encouraging hard labor, practising self. 

Jang Chto wanaton 

Ме Тш йл этап ово Моше or Midas (vhence the adjective 


ains oer deve forms wi b ound, ach a Mol Noli, Mol, 
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Аз Фе years passed, the alumni of the Mohist School of 
Political Science grew in numbers and were organized into 
a solid body of men loyal to the principles of Mo Ti, whom 
they acknowledged as their guiding mentor. While, in a way, 
they were his henchmen, Mo Tra never used his power over 
them for politcal aggrandizement, his one aim being to keep 
them true to the ideals he had set for them and serve the "Will 
of Heaven." 

So ingrained was Mohist sense of duty and loyalty that ater 
when a leader named Méng Shéng failed in the defense of à 
small sate, eighty-five of his disciples are said to bave*comg 
titted suicide with bim. On another occasion, when a Maser 
of the Mohist, Fu Tun by name, learned that his own son 
had been found guilty of murder, he ordered his summary 
execution, extenuating his act by saying: “I could not but 
carry out the laws ofthe Mohist."* 








Tenets of the Mohist School 


Universal Love-Mo Tau has been called The Philosopher 
of Univeral Love,’ because he widely preached it to be the 
‘greatest of all virtues: 
"To give peace to the world is the function of the sage... What — 7 
isthe origin of dnorden? Ie isthe lack of love for ene another... 
What proceeds from impartiality means universal good! what 
e fun perta metri ape рой, a P 
"Such is the essence of the (Mo Ti) philosophy,” wrote Liang 
Ch'reh'ao, “acquisitiveness is the root of all the evils of ma 
kind.” He then went on to say that Mo Tru did not like the 
Confucians' discriminatiog in theif aleruism, letting charity 
A * 

















begin at home and extending it out only as far as necessary 
from there. Moreover, he held their notion of self over against 
‘the other fellow to be a source of evil, and boldly asserted: 
"Love only exists when it has reached everybody; love has 
disappeared the moment it fails to include all; when love is 
not pervasive, it cannot be called love.” * 

Mo Ti's views on the universality of love are further ex- 
pressed in The Motu as follows: 








“The purpose of those who are virtuous lies in procuring benefits 
for the world and eliminating it calamities, Now among all the 
current calamities .. . 1 say that the attack on the small states by 
the lange ones... oppression of the weak by Ше strong ... disdain 
toward the humble by the honoured . .. (are the most important) 
1 We should say that they have arisen out of hate of others and 
injuring others. 
‘He i incomprehensible then that people should all object to 
"university when they hear of it. . Suppose there are two men. 
Let one of them hold to partiality and the other to universality 
Therefore, when he (the universal one) found his friend hungry 
he would feed him, and when he found him cold he would clothe 
Bim. In his sickness he would minister to him, and when he war 
dead he would bury him. Such is the word and deed of the advocate 
of universality.” 

















It seems clear that in the mind of Mo Tzu the practice of 
universal love would benefit not only the one who was loved 
but also the one who loved. By employing the principle of 
reciprocity, therefore, Mo "Tzu was really utilitarian and 

= therein lay the difference between his altruism and the Con- 
fucian jén or ‘human-heartedness.’" Fung Yuan would inti 
mate here that the Confucian philosopher is on a higher ethi- 
{al level because his altruism is more disinterested than that 
of the Mohist, despite the wider range of the latter's applica- 
tion of the law of ‘charity fr al." 

















Mutual Profitableness—Looking more closely at Mo Tzu’s 
principle of mutual profit or 'profitableness; which some have 
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labelled ‘urdlitarianism,’ we fnd hir laying down three tests 
for any proposition: same it Wadi on моей Ынна 
sounds; ts verifabitiey by the senses oE the common people 
а йз applicability by ug it in goverumenr and obering 
та зешш, Төс ме ыг ҮР. М (Mc rgo) br cel 
the historical argument” the “testimonial anguneni,” ana the 
"pragmatic argument"*In the last tops fulness to the 
majority, or the ren guod to the grata number, cont 
tutes the Bal t and furi proper motivation for dl cl 
td police ection 

As a further example of this phase of Mo Ta's teaching, 
there is hls argument that marriages should be contacted 
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noted that m all is stress on che profitable, Mo Tru faa in 
«mind the many or the total group, not merely the few or the in- 
dividual. For him, mutual profit must include in its range the 
whole of society. 


Mo Tsu's Economie Theories 


For Mo Tru, the ideal state was that in which everyone 
from the emperor down did his particular kind of workhis 
fair share of either mental or manual labor that needed to be 
done for the benefit of all. As Legge has translated hi 





“For the rulers to go to court early and retire Iate, to listen to law- 
suits and atend to government, is their duty. For the gentlemen 
1o evhaust'ihe energy of their limbs and employ fully the 

‘BE their minds, to attend to the court within and collect taxes 
out. in order to fill up the granaries and the treasury, 
duty, For the farmers to set out early and come back I 
seeds and plant trees in order to produce a large quantity of soy- 
beans and mille, is their duty, For the women to rise up at dawn 
and retire in the night, to weave and spin in order to produce much 
silk, axlinen, and cloth is their duty 










Here Mo Tai recognized the value of individual differences 
in. people's capacities for mental as well as manual exertion, 
On some occasions he, like his predecessors, was compelled to 
defend himself against those who thought he was a social 
Parasite because he did no productive agricultural work. 
‘The ascetic trend in. Mo Tzu's living habits and his advo- 
‘acy of the simple life for all classes stemmed from his recogni 
jon of the fact that an economic balance can be struck only 
a strict economy in expenditures. Therefore, he opposed 
all elaborate funerals, orchestras, and the like, as time and 
money wasters, spelling poverty for all: Limiting consumption 
was the only way he could discover of making ends meet for 
all social groups, until such time as wars should cease and allow 
for normal increase of population and wealth to meet increas- 
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ing demands. Anything beyond what is absolutely necessary 
to maintain life in modest comfort “robs the people of their 
supplies,” said Mo Tzu. 

On the other hand, he did not argue that a man should 
necessarily stop producing as soon as he had enough to sat 
the needs of his own family. “When one has spare energy,” he 
ıe should help others; when one has spare wealth, 
istribute it to others.”** Too often, however, the 
feudal lords demanded the production of luxuries for them- 
selves and their women-folk, thereby reducing the necessities 
of life available for the masses. Confronted with this difficulty, 
Mo Tau urged the nobles to limit their extravagances, to reduce 
disorder by finding a fair balance between the demands of 
society for production and the power of the peasants and 

sans to produce; 3 














Mo Tats Anti-War Propaganda 





Mo Tzu realized clearly that the deplorable economic con- 
tion of his age could be traced directly to the political 
disorganization and destruction caused by war, aggravated by 





the famines and epidemics which almost invariably followed 
in the wake of war. By Killing off the workers, war created a 
manpower shortage and, as the devastated fields could not be 
adequately tilled, famine inevitably ensued. This laid a heavy 
burden upon those able-bodied men who survived their military 
service.” For these reasons, Mo Tzu inveighed against th 
evils of warfare which constantly menaced every communi, 
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"Why, then, does the government di 
"pat exten ‘It has been answered: ‘I covet the fame of the victor 
Tind the possessions obtainable through conquest: therefore 1 do 








“But when we consider the victory as such, there is nothing useful 
about it, When we consider the possessions obtained through it, 
it does not even make up for what has been lost." 3 





‘Our attention is called to this condemnation of war merely 
as unprofitable in contrast to Mencius’ denunciation of war 
as unrighteous. The latter inveighed against "those who are 
skillful in warfare," arguing that they "should suffer the high. 
est punishment" When Sung K'éng told Mencius that he 
hoped to turn the Kings of Ch'in and Chu away from war by 
showing them how unprofitable it was, Mencius urged him to 

ppeil t these kings on grounds of human-heartedness and 
“Yighteousness* Many would feel that here Mencius was on 
higher ethical ground than Mo Tzu. 

Although Mo Tzu condemned offensive or aggressive war, 
saying, “it is not acting in accordance with the Tao,” yet he 
was not a pacifist in the sense of not being willing to see men 
lift a hand in defense of their homes and cities. He condoned 
defensive measures, a is shown in the passage: 

















“When the outer and the inner walls of the city of the small state 
are in ruin, he (ie, the just and virtuous ruler) would demand 


repair” 
"Some small states . . . aro well stored with supplies, their outer 

—— and inner city walls are in repair, and in them the superiors and the 
subordinates are harmonious, Therefore, the large states would not 
want to attack them.” 2 





Mo Tzu certainly believed in preparedness. 
The story is told of how Mo Tzu himself averted an invasion 
of Sung by demonstrating to the chief of ordnance of the 
neighboring state of Ch'u that his (Mo Taus) 
methods of defense would be more than a match for their new- 
fangled ‘secret weapon’ or 'cloud-ledder; He let it be known 
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that he had three hundred faithful Mohists waiting on the city- 
wall of Sung to repel any attack that Ch'u might make. Mo 
‘Tau’s slogan of "Be Prepared" evidently had the desired effect," 
for it is a matter of record that the King of Chu, hearing 
about it, called off his armed forces and postponed his “D-Day” 
indefinitely 

Besides supporting defensive resort to arms, Mo Tzu j 
fied punitive expeditions, provided they were clearly for the 
punishment of aggressors and not simply predatory or retalia- 
tory attacks. Clearly Mo Tw's position, as Yipao Mei states 
it, was that in his age "the wicked rulers were not loving their. 
people and should be removed, peacefully if possible and by 
force if necessary. Although the punitive expedition itself 
causes bloodshed and might be said to be a breach of universal 
love, yet it is a relatively small price to pay to rid (the world) 
of an evil and to promote the principle of love in е еп” 








Political and Religious Sanctions in Mo Tzu's Philosophy 


n support of his doctrines, Mo Tru invoked the sanctions 
of government and religion: 

By Appeal to an AILWise Temporal Ruler- Because of what 
he calls “a difference in standards" among the people, Mo Tzu 
took it for granted that centralized rule was needed. His argu- 
ment runs: 


“In the beginning of human life, when there was yet no law and 

government, the custom was "Every man according to his own ide 
The disorder in the (human) world was like that among birds 

and beasts. Yet it was evident that all this disorder was owing to the 

want of a ruler, Therefore ....a.... person... who was virtuous 

and able . . . was established to be Son of Heaven... (He). + 

issued a mandate to the people, saying? 








"Upon hearing good or evil one shall report it to a superior. What. 
the superior thinks to be right, all shall think to be right. What the 
superior thinks to be wrong, al shall think to be wrong. 
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“Now why is it that the empire becomes orderly? Just because the 
баіри is bel on the principle of Agreement with the 
‘Superior... The Emperor will further bring together the ideas ol 
the empire and put them in agreement with Heaven . 








‘At this point, Hsin Tau criticized Mo Tzu for giving no 
voice to the people or any room for development of individ- 
uality, when he said: “Mo Tzu had vision regarding unifor- 
nity, but no vision regarding individuality."* The striking. 
similarity has been pointed out between Mo Tru's political 
philosophy and that of Thomas Hobbes, who maintained that 
the state must have “authority equal to God's,” if it was to 
avoid “the poison of seditious doctrines; whereof one is, That 
every private man is Judge of Good and Evil actions." 

By Appeal to Heaven Itself Appcaling to religious sanctions 
for moraLconduct, Mo Tzu taught men to fear the wrath of 
‘Heaven and . .. seck its rewards for goodness, since happiness 
or disaster are the gifts of Heaven in proportion to men's own 
good or bad conduct: 











“Those who obey the Will of Heaven, love universally and benefit 
others and will then be inevitably rewarded. Those who oppose 
the Will of Heaven, are partial and unfriendly and harming others 
and will inevitably incur punishment... Who is it that sends down, 
the calamity? Te is Heaven. 








Here Mo Tzu appears to conceive of Heaven in a personal 
way. 
By Appeal to the Host of Lesser Spirits—In order further 
— to persuade men to be good, Mo Tzu urged them to heed the 
influences of a host of supernatural spirits who, like the 
{Heavenly Mind,’ were able to help good men and harm evil 
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government... . The people practise immorality . . . and become 
rebellious, Thieves . . hold up innocent people on the highways 

to enrich themselves * 
“Now what is the reason for this? It is all because of doubt as to 
the existence . .. of ghosts and spirits... If now all the people in 
the world could be made to believe that the spirits can reward virtue 
and punish vice, how could the world be in chaos 








‘This firm conviction that rewards and punishments were 
handed out by Heaven and the spirits accounts for Mo Tzu's 
strong rejection of the idea of Fate, as being incompatible 
with his concept of a moral universe." In other words, Mo Tat 
took religion to be a “remover of evil" promoting it as defi 
nitely "mancentered" and asa good thing for the body-politicis 





Criticism and Estimate of Mo Tzu 4 

The writer of The Chuang.tzu criticized the Mohist School 
for following the ancient rules of frugality too strictly, espe- 
cially in their opposition to all music and to all unnecessary 
funeral expenses. To quote: 


There was to be no singing in life, no mourning garments at 
death. Mo Tau taught universal love and mutual benefit, and con 
demned fighting. His teaching excluded anger. ... Such teaching 
js to0 barren, ... Ie is contrary to human nature and would not be 








In this regard, H. G. Creel is of the opinion that Mo Tzu's— 
universal love’ ‘was purely an intellectual attitude, not am 
emotional thing at all; moreover, that his dogmatism was dis. 
liked by contemporary and later thinkers as violating ‘the nor 
mal Chinese attitude’ of maintaining sweet reasonableness 
and ‘balance in all things.’ This may indicate one reason why 
the Mohist School failed to survive, Another may be found 
Hain Tau's stricture of Mo Tzu: “Mo Tzu was blinded by 
‘tility and did not know the value обжиге? 
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Along with these criticisms, there is the modern. 
of Mo "Tzu written by Liang’ Ch'i-ch'ao, who say 
"denies that the ideals of the Motze School are lofty and power- 
ful. But they have been found too difficult to be put into 
practice... His (Mo Tas) view of life is partial. We cannot 
Say that he neglected spiritual development in favor of the 
material, for his teachings clearly show that he cultivated the 
spiritual life. „ . . But our most serious objection о Монев 
system is that when one looks at life purely from the view of 
dollars and cents, one has truly missed the whole significance of 
ife. .. . This is exactly where Motze's system is not worthy of 
a great Sage. Ie fails to appreciate the spiritual value of things." 
"Then, as though feeling that perhaps he had condemned Mo 
"Tru too hanhly, Liang added these words by way of apprecia 
tion: "Nevertheless, no one can deny the fact that Mote ate 
tained splrituality in an extraordinary degree. To do this he 
"suppressed his material life to the point of zero. For depth of 
sympathy, for vigor of alls, and fr Ме бшен of the 
spirit 

















‘of seltsacrific, there is none like him, save Christ, in the 
whole world.” * 








Yang Chu 


Only brief notice can be taken here of the controversial 
figure, Yang Chu (c. 420-340 ».), a contemporary of Men- 
—— dits, whom, with Mo Ti, the Confucianists classed as a dan- 
gerous ‘freethinker” The unorthodoxy of his views is reflected 

the remark made by Mencius that he must combat the ideas 
cause "the principle of Yang Tzu is “Each 









‘The Han-fei-tzu to a man who would not 
his neck for the world (supposedly referring to Yang Chu) 
carries the implication that Yang Chu cared only for his own 
personal safety, comfort, end pleasure; whereas, in The Huai 
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талаи ме Вий the mildly approbatve statement: “Com 
Tess of living, preservation of what is genuine, and not allowing 
ouside things to entangle one's person: these were what Yang 
Tea established, and were condemned by Mencius.”*" Whi 
it is rue that Yang Chu argued for the freedom of slfxealia- 
is probably luo true that he was somewhat misrepre- 
sented by the writer of The Licht, who painted him as a 
Tank hedonist," and thereby led many readens astray. 

‘On Yang Chis socalled ‘hedonism, Fung Yulan makes 
this favorable comment: "Such stress on the importance of 1i 
does not mean an uncontrolled giving in to the desires, h 
eer, ior desires whieh are uncontrolled are injurious to life 
Dr Hence the Sage who has a proper regard for fe must first 
‘bal pot his deste Into proper Harmony’... But the reason 
Why fe is to be prized i because through it we may enjoy 
Sounds, colors, and tastes, s» » (Yet) we mus alreadywt tary 
ge decide no to enjoy to exces. Such was Yang Chus plor 
phy of abutemfousnes, a phillowphy developed by Tao Ta 
and Chuang Tru in more acceptable form." 





























The Logicians 


Chinese philosophy was given a sophistical slant by the so- 
called Logicians, Hui Shih (c. 380-305 nc) and a younger con- 
temporary, Kungsun Lung (c. 820-250 ».c.), who liked to make 
paradoxical statements about ‘abstract univerale and 'con- 
‘rete particulam? Kungsun Lung's chief contention seemed to 
be "that particular things in the universe are made up of an in—— 
finite number of aniversals'.. . which remain ever unchanging 
and distinct from one another, although the physical objects in 
which they are temporarily manifested and combined may 
change or disappear.” OF the works of the logicians, or dialec- 
ticians, the only one preserved is the fragmentary Kungsun 
Lung-tzu. From its second chapter, E. R. Hughes has recorded 
the "Discussion on White Horses” and other paradoxical dis: 
cussions in his Chinese Philosophy in Classical Times. Yi-pao 
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Meis recent translation of The Kungsun Lung-tsu in the 
Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies brings a measure of in- 
eligibility to an otherwise abstruse work." 

"The Logicians are also referred to as The School of Names 
(Ming Chia), because they sought to analyze the relation of 
the actuality, or thing, and its name. Inasmuch as Chapter 
XXXII of The Chuangtzu contains quotations from the 
current sophistry of the School of Logicians, it may be as- 
sumed that their pungent, dialectical wit was common property 
and must have influenced Chuang Tau and others of his time, 
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Chapter 5 
The School of Legalism 


“АП words and actions notin accord with 
the law must be prohibited. ... For one 
good man who can be trusted, there will 
be a thousand who must be ‘bent’ oF 
‘stretched’ in order to make them con- 
form to the laws.” 
—Han Fei Tru in The Нда еце 
Bearing in mind the fact that the rise of ideas antedates their 
crystallization into formal schools of thought, the probable 
order of early, indigenous Chinese philosophic schools may be 
taken as the Presinistic, Taoist, Confucian, Mohist, Yin-Yang, 
and Legalist. Whereas most of these schools discussed the prin: 
ciples of government from the point of view of the people, the 
last named Legalist School argued from the vantage-point of 
the ruler and the ruling class. As the Legalists aided the move- 
‘ment toward centralization of power, they naturally incurred 
the enmity of feudal nobles and their advisers 
In the Period of the Warring States (403221 ».c), when 
the trend away from feudalism placed more power in the hands —~ 
of state rulers, government by customary morality (li) gave 
‘way to government by law. (fa). At first, the personal relation- 
ship existing between overlord and vassal was preserved ac 
far as possible, but with the frequent shifting of masters this 
relationship became increasingly tenuous. Then was felt the 
need for codes, and the earliest codes were drafted as penal 











laws for criminal cases. As feudal control passed, the rulers 
wanted written legal principles to place in the hands of magis- 
‘trates and advisers on court procedure. The first written law. 
code has been dated as early as 536 s.c^ and this may have 
served asa prototype for later codes. 


Shang Yang~The Code-Maker of Wei 


“The best known of the earliest codemakers was Shang Yang 
(e 40088 x, or Kungaun Yang, known also as Wei Yang, 
Because he served the King of Wei? Believing that society could 
be governed best by means of a rigidly administered system of 
rewards and punishment, he drew up a code of lava to be en- 
forced under dire threat of heavy penalties for violations. He 
may, therfore, rightly be called the father of the School of 
Зерт Ні, scheme was based on three simple principles: 
penal lav written in black and white; complete confidence in 
the justice of the code; and strict enforcement of te law. 
Whether or not Shang Yang was made warden of the state 
penitentiary and was Killed by escaping prisoners is not defi- 
Sítely known, but tradition hax it that ће coder o this early 
penal code suffered a violent death in the year 338 n. 








Kuan Tzu, Han Fei Tzu, and the Principles of Legalism 


During the century that followed, Shang Yang's ideas became 
Попе орла Шей і the writings of Kuan Tru and Han Fei 
"Tau, two outstanding exponents of the legalistic philosophy. 
Formerly, The Бала са расои а. ой тешет 
scctions~was attributed to Kuan Chung, or Kuan Tova, who was 
"born about 710 1c. and died in c. 645. As a native of Chri and 
Duke Huan's Minister of Stat, he is said to have instituted 
TES ie apie wd ы ашу emori Dieu in 
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salt and iron taxes, thereby strengthening the hand of govern- 
ment by increasing its revenue" Later scholars, however, ben 
lieve the work was probably put into its extant form late in the 
fourth century xc. The section on “The Meaning of Laws” 
argues that written regulations will prevent craftiness on the 
part of officials and people alike." 

Han Fei Tzu (cx. 280239 s.c), a prince of he state of Han, 
who lived also in the state of Ch'in, was a strong advocate of 
the principles of the Legalists. In the biography of this philos- 
‘opher in the Shih Chi,* he is represented as one who "delighted 
in the study of punishments . . . laws, and methods of govern- 
ment"... (and who) constantly urged upon the King of Han 
the necesity of enforcing . . . (authority) so as to command 
‘obligatory respect’ from his subjects“ 

As royal adviser, Han Fei Tzu thoroughly believgl in pro- 
mulgating жепей lava and having them cbeyel widow 
question. Furthermore, he urged that policies of satecrft be. 
carefully enunciated for the guidance of all officials. As the 
sine qua non of all administration, he held to the principle of 
rewards for the observance and strict but fair penalties for the 
Violation of laws" 

In general, the Legali, using the Taoist concept of Tao 
as a principle of change, opposed entrenched custom and any 
appeal to history or tradition, if these hindered change! To 
their mind, new times demanded new ways and old customs 
must die or be modified by changing conditions. “All words 
and actions not in accord with the law must be prohibited: 
"This doctrine found great favor with Chin Shih Huang Ti 
21-207 n)** and his prime minister, Li Seu, who kept a 
ose watch on ihe scholars, whose teachings were often con- 
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to have occured “in the fourteenth year cfc Shih Huang” (CL. Pung, 
Huy kp 8) + 


sidered subversive. Before long, in 213 s.c, this early “Strong 
„Man of China" found it necessary to mete out death by im- 
‘molation to hundreds of ‘parasite scholars’ and burn as many 
of their books as his henchmen could lay hands on. It was his. 
ay ol interpreting the old principle of “absolute agreement of 
names and actualities."* 











Legalistic Cynicism in Regard to Human Nature. 


‘As former pupils of Hsin Tzu, both Han Fei Tru and Li Seu 
followed his cynical bent in their estimate of the potential good 
young men. In The Han-fei-tu, the great leader of the 
Legalist School expressed his firm conviction that, as all men 
are by nature selfseeking, they can be governed only by a 

tem of rewards and punishments, He argued that a govern- 
‘ment which trusts to people's goodness and tries to govern by 
reason alone, gets nowhere, For one good man who could be 
trusted, there would be a thousand who must be "bent or 
‘stretched’ (like the wood used in making bows or wheel-rims) 
in order to make them conform to the laws. 

‘Another axiom of the Legalists stated that inferiors will 
always interpret kindliness in superiors as weakness. Strictness, 
therefore, is the secret of control. Non-activity (wu wei) can 
be exercised only by a puissant sageruler whose subjects know 
he will brook no recalcitrance on their part. Where the Taoists 
had taught that you could harmonize the Tao of Nature (in the 
ruler) with the Tao of Man (in the subject)" the Legalists, 
—— ihough much influenced by the Taoists, leaned away toward 

Hsün Tzu's dour skepticism. 

Уе, in strange contrast to his general approval of regimen- 
lation, Han Fei Tzu took issue with the Confucian theory of 
land-equalization on the ground that men should be given 
much chance as possible for free competition. Under this 
laissez faire theory, the farmers were expected to be more frugal 
and produce more if rulers did not take away their private 
initiative. In practice, thif plan presumably worked more suc- 
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cessfully in the case of those who bad received fiefs for having 
Sopporieda ususping rler 

However far they may come fromm actual realization, ancient 
and modern ideals are not too widely divergent. The highest 
ideal ofthe Legalise School was that all persons, from king to 
peasant, should obey the law ofthe land Great as his defense 
OF high ideals was, and great as his reputation was for good 
writing, Han Fei Tou never seemed to enjoy the confidence 
of either the King of Han or the King of Chin enough to be 
given oficial sarux Finally, through the machination of is 
archival Li Sm, be was thrown into prion and suffered death 
by poisoning. 








Chapter 6 
Syntheses of Tavist and Confucian Thought 


"When one looks into the intention of 
Heaven, one finds it to be extremely 


benevolent.” — "ang Chung-shu in the 
Ch'un Ch'iu Fan Lu* 


For eye centuries, roughly from the second century ne. 
dove tthe seventh century ab, creative thought followed a 
umber of divergent lines’ The ok Yin-Yang ideas, especial 
wre further developed into various correspondence theories 
to show the harmony exiting between the world of Nature 
and man himself. Ong ofthe more inflendal ofthese theor 
coming rom the Former Han period, was found in the writing 
nowt as The малата, Like the Lih Ch'um CH i 
teat compilation and consequently sues for lek of unity. 
Tris sid to ave been composed by eight guest of Liu An, 
Prince of Hainan, who, having conspired“ unsuccesstlly 
pint him, were forced to commie suicide in the year 122 ве 

Representing the same Kind of coxmological inquiry as the 
Appendices tote Book of Changes, the Hua-nant contained 
enr one says n the eign of the cosmos and how the True 
Man sto live n it Refleting the same Taoist principes as 
„those in the Tao TA Ching, i£ taught chat because Heaven's 
four seasons and Earth's fve elements ind correspondence i 
man's four 1imbs and fve viscera, the True Man will live “as 
iE he had not yet separated from the Great Oneness” Selecting 
tight of these eas, Eran Morgan, in his Tuo, the Great 


Fao Shan yu tramstation. 


























Luminant, has translated them under the titles: Cosmic Spirit, 
Beginning and Reality, Life and Soul, Natural Law, Response, 
‘of Matter to the Cosmic Spirit, Influence of the Cosmic Spirit, 
Generalship and Prevention of Anarchy, and Endeavor and 
Duty. The writer of the seventh esay on “Generalship and 
Prevention of Anarchy” was bold enough to advocate the killing 
of kings who were tyrants and to declare that the king depends 
‘on the good will of his people for the security of his throne." 
‘Under Taoist influences such as these, Confucian orthodoxy 
became little more than a statecult-the religion of Chinese 
officialdom; while Taoist philosophy degenerated into magic 
art in the Former Han period. It remained for Tung Chung- 
shu to bring a semblance of order out of the prevailing chaos 
by giving an orderly application to the Yin-Yang philosophy. 








Tung Chungshu's Application o[ the Yin-Yang Philofophj — 4 


A Confucian scholar of no mean stature, Tung Chungshu 
(ca. 179-104 nc) played an important role in the history of 
Chinese culture. As Han. Wu Ti's prime minister, he memo- 
rialized the throne to suppress all ‘unorthodox’ schools and 
keep Confucianism. Tung not only helped found the Imperi 
University and the civilservice examination system, but also 
systemized and amplified the Yin-Yang-and-Five-Elements theory 
to interpret the Chinese Classics. Moreover, he pioneered a 
ing textual criticism of those classics which was later to bear 
much fruit* Through the years, however, since his day, very 
little notice had been taken of Tung Chungshu untill a modern 
revival of the New Text School (from ca. 1800 to ca. 1927) 
brought forth renewed interest in him and his teachings. 
‘Tung’s major extant work, a commentary on the Spring and 
Autumn Annals, known as the Ch'un Ch'iu Fan Lu or "Lux- 
uriant Dew of the Spring and Autumn Annals,” makes clear 
that he regarded Confucius as a king appointed by Heaven to 
establish a new dynasty through the writing of the Ch'un Ch'iu. 
(Chronicles of Lu). Showing throughout a strong Taoist lean- 
ing, Tung wrote at length on “The Cosmic Order,” "Individual 














Human Nature,” “The State and the Sovereign,” and “Social 
this." 





(0 The Cosmic Order 





a) "The Yüan (or Tao) existed before Heaven and Earth, 
Heaven and Earth are the roots ofall beings and are the origin of 
‘our forefathers... 

b) "With the exception of the Yan, the phenomenal world is 
built of opposites» +. Everything has its correspondency, Hence 
there are beauty and uglines , . Joy and anger, day and night... 
The Yin is the correspondency of the Yang. A wile is the cor- 
respondency of a husband; a son, that of a father; and a minister, 
that of a ruler... 

¢) "Heaven vends out the Yang to... control the work of the 
gear .. alo the Yin to... asst the Yang at the proper time, » 
ne Yanfrreates thing: the Yin destroys them. Hence the Yang 
‘always occupies the active position and rules the time of flourishing. 

But the Yin always resides at the inactive position and rules at the 
end (ofthe year). 

From this point, Tung went on to elaborate the functions 
of the Five Elements:—very briefly, wood gives birth to fire; 
fire produces earth (ashes); earth produces metal; metal yields 
water (as dew on a mirror); and water in turn produces wood 
{Qs trees), In another mode, wood conquers earth; earth, water; 
Water, fie; fre, metal; and metal in turn, conquers wood. Earth 
is the noblest element, because its function is to assist all the 
other elements. According to seasons, wood is associated with 
spring; fire and earth with summer; metal with autumn; and 
water with winter. 

"The rotation of Nature's opposing yet complementary forces 

of alternating growth and decay forms the cycle of the year. 
"Where older diagrams (like that in the Huai-nan-zu) depicted. 
Yin and Yong moving in the same direction around a dial, 
Tung Chungahu conceived of them moving in opposite 
tions. Their meeting in the north indicated the winter solstice 
(with Yin dominant), while their meeting in the south again 
(with Yang dominant) indicated e return of the summer 
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solstice. In between, at the half-way points, would come the 
spring and autumn equinoxes when the Yin and Yang forces» 
yere in equilibrium. Thus, annually, at the time of the ‘Great 
Cold’ (about Jan. 21st), afterall harvests were stored away, the 
‘work of Heaven and Earth would be completed and the great 
forces of Nature would begin anew their yearly cycle. 


(2) Individual Human Nature 


‘Taking his cue from The Huai-nan-tsu, Tung Chungshu 
elaborated the likeness of the human members to the various 
forms of Nature and their ways of working. For example: 


“Heaven wes the numbers of the entre year to fish the human 
body. Hence ihe 366 smalicr join (in à man's body) correpond 
to the number of days (in a year). The I2 bigger joins forrspond. 
to the number of months, The 5 organs (beat ier, spleen, lungs * 
and kidney) within the body correspond to the five elements. The 
four limbs on the body correspond to the four seasons. 

(Similarly, a man?) waking hours and sleeping time correspond 
to day and night. His severe and gentle dispositions correspond to 
winter and summer respectively. Sunes and happiness correspond 
to the Yin and the Yang. The cogitation of the mind corresponda 
to the rules and numbers (аа of the universe). The ehia of 
human conduct corresponds to Heaven and Bard 


Since human beings are superior in intelligence to the lower 
animals, the ruler must show respect for them by providing an 
education that will develop their potential goodness, It was 
this concern for an adequate educational system that led Tung 
to promote a national university that would offer degrees and 
to sponsor civilservice examinations as prerequisites for ob- 
taining government positions. ` 





(8) The State and the Sovereign 

Again elaborating on ideas found in The Huai-nan-teu, 
Tung Chungshu expatiated on the ‘divine right of kings,’ 
declaring: m 


"he ruler Henwen appointed)... He should conform to the 

MT s d eps comma: He sould devote his a 
Tom о he peoples enlightenment, to perfect thelr normal 
‘Sure re boul st up cric lw, to regulate people's desires, 
Ha ruler can atend to these hree measures, Uhe great fundamentals 
atthe save wll be accomplished. 








“he effect of the imperial emotions on national prosperity isin 
calculable:-Spring is (the time for) joy: summer is (for) happine 
turn is (reserved for) anger; winter is (for) sadness, Ita ruler 
"manifest his emotions improperly, the era is one of chaos. . « « 
By acting in conformity with the principles of the movement of 
the the Yang, the ruler is able to conform to the ways of 
Heaven and give completeness to 


virtuous reign 
Likewise, the emperor should conform to the seasonal influ- 
ences of fhe Five Elements, In the spring, he should "encourage 
"farming, should not conscript foreed labor more than three da 
Je... In summer, the emperor should promote Con- 
Encian scholars, reward meritorious ministers and give alms to 
the poor. Inthe lat month of summer, the sovereign... 
should respectfully observe the marital relationship, and be 
Kind to relatives... In dhe autumn... the ruler should train 
his armies, repair the city wall, and plan any punitive expedi- 
tions that can be justified... Finally in winter «the sover- 
eign must observe sacrifices, punish criminals, and forbid 
emigration. 





























(4) Social Ethics 


In like manner, social ethics will depend on the true func- 
tioning of the ruler. If the emperor would regulate himself 

‘sand his court on the pattern of Nature, society would follow 
his example in every rela If the superior would 
practice love, uprightness, and wisdom, the inferior moral 
mature would be educated. When ruler, father, and husband 
obey the yang of Heaven, then minister (subject, son, and 
wife will of course obey the example of the yin of Earth by 
showing loyalty, filial piety, and charity? 





Although Tung Chung-shu believed in the divine right of 
kings and accepted the classaystem, at the same time he held « 
the ruler rigidly responsible for maintaining some curb on the 
Cupidity of his nobles. Inequalities in living standards could 
be lessened, he urged, if access to material resources could be 
equalized under governmental controls. Failure to do this 
‘would lead to arrogance and oppression on the part of the 
wealthy. If rulers would only imitate the virtues of the ancient 
sagekings of Hsia, Shang, and Chou, whose faithfulness, re- 
spectfulness, and refinement were proverbial, they would them: 
selves become models for future generations." 

In the ways outlined above, Tung Chungshu meticulously 
worked out a systematic philosophy of history. He saw in the 
recurring changes of dynasty a “Cycle of New Beginnings,” or- 
dained by Heaven's decree, which must be acknowledged by 
each new incumbent of the dragon throne with approptiate 
sacrifices and ceremonial appointments. Only as each emperor 
announced his regard for and subserviency to the will of 
Heaven as expressed in the three cardinal virtues of faithfulness, 
respectfulness, and refinement, could he hope to gain the favor 
of Heaven and win the support of the people? 

It would be difficult to calculate how lasting the influence 
as of this attempt in the Former Han period to fuse Yi 
Yang, Taoist, and Confucian principles into one universal 
system of thought that would comprehend and cement together 
all individual, social and political relationships. This unifica- 
tion of natural and social phenomena was a natural con- 
‘comitant of the political unification taking place under Han 
‘Wa Ti and his successors. So great was the urge for systematiza- 
tion that critical thought turned to the texts of the sacred serip- 
tures themselves—the fountain-head of accepted truth. Fung „ 
ап gives Tung Chungshu the credit for inspiring the "New 
Text" School's critical investigation of the Classics, in order 
to systematize their astronomy, mathematics, medicine, and 
music according to currently accepted Yin-Yang theory. 
Scholars of the time went to great lengths to produce new in- 
terpretations of the Spring and 4ulumm (Annal) or Ci'un 

















Сй. Some went even so far as to describe Confucius miracu- 
„lous birth in a hollow mulberry tree, in order to raise him to 
the rank of a supernatural being. Other writers busied them- 
selves adding their Appendices to the Book of Changes (Yi 
Ching) to bring it into line with current Confucian thought.** 

In the Later Han period, however, a powerful reaction to 
the speculations of Tung Chungshu took place, which brought 
Confucianism back to its senses; but before that, in the period 
immediately subsequent to that in which Tung flourished, there 
arose a most significant, though shorelived, socialistic move- 
ment spearheaded by a most unforgettable character, 








The Socialism of Wang Mang 


After g, succession of child-emperors had brought the af 
fui of the Former (or Western) Han dynasty to a low ebb, 
‘Grand Duke Wang Mang, a former Minister of War and now 
(A. 8) the Imperial Tutor and Acting Emperor, quietly as 
sumed the ves of veal emperor, changed the dynastic 
‘mame from "Han" to "Hai" and announced that it was "the 
will of Heaven." All this was accomplished after close ob- 
tervaton of tage porents and study of the prognostication 
literature then current. 

Tn aw. 9, Wang Mang isued an early decree which inau- 
gurated three radical reforms: nationalization of land, aboli- 
tion of slavery, and equal distribution of land. He based his 
innovations on the Chou Li, or "Ceremonies of the Chou 
Dynasty,"* (which Hu Shih is convinced was a forged product 
of the Han scholas in. Wang Mang’s régime, because it had 
never been mentioned by any earlier writen). This decree 

a provided: — 
‘that all land in the Empire shall be henceforth known as 
“ihe Bimpetor's land” (and furthermore). that all» saves shall 
be called ‘private retainers” and. that neither land nor retainers 
akali be bought or sold by the people. 


тымы мә French by MBit in 185. 























“Ie is further decreed that any family having not more than eight 
adults and possessing over 800 mou, shall distribute the superfluous „ 
Jand among fellowciansmen, neighbors, and fellow.citizens » . . 


“Anyone who dares oppose the Land Policy... shall be exiled 10 
the distant land of the barbarians. . 


These reforms were even more drastic than those advocated 
by Tung Chungshu a hundred years before. Three years later 
(A. 12), they had to be rescinded and another decree was 
issued that permitted landowners not only to sell land but also 
to own and sell slaves. Pursuing his reform policies, however, 
‘Wang Mang promulgated two other decrees, one in a, 10, 
the other in A.p. 17, aimed at establishing what he called "The 
‘Six Monopolies and Five Equalizations,” as follows:— 


"The Six State Controls (hall cover) salt, . . . wine, . . "iron? 
mines and forests, , . . . money and coinage, .- and banking and 
price controls, in order to protect the people and supply their need." 


“None of these six cam be operated by the average шшш... 
‘Therefore, he becomes the victim of economic exploitation and 
must accept whatever price the rich ad the stony are pleated 
to dictate to him, The mages of ancient mes vealed allthis evil 
and resolved to check it By means of governmental conto 

















The Five Equalizations (to implement the contro of banking) 
be:—(1) Determining the index number of all à 
Buying of unsold goods from the market; (8) Stabilization of 
prices; (4) Loans without interest; (and) (6) Loans to be used as 
working capital" i 


"How exceedingly modern these words sound in our eat" 
writes Hu Shih. =. “Whereas the land policy of Wang Mang 
may be described as communistic, his Si State Monopolies 

у very well be characterized as state socialism. «s. These 
icts certainly deserve to be ranked as the earliest consci 
statement of the theory of state socialism in the history of the 
social and political thought of mankind.” 
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"IE the Chou Li was a product of the Han scholars in the 

Wang régime,” continues Dr. Hu, “it only proves the indebted. 
ness of later generations to the very advanced political and 
social ideas of Wang Mang’s ‘New Dynasty’ 
"The Chou Li has always been a source of inspiration for all 
political reformers in later ages. It was the basis of the policy 
Of equalization of land attempted by the statesmen of North 
Wei during the Sth century. It was the political textbook for 
most of the reformers of the Sung Dynasty and especially for 
the great statesman, Wang An Shih (a.p. 1021-1086), who 
wrote a commentary on it and whose land policy and economic 
reforms were largely based on it "iere 

"The scheme failed, Hu Shih believes, because Wang Mang 
and his “Brain Trust" were too far ahead of their time, did 
mot have, enough trained personnel to manage it, and because 
those wh were appointed to carry out its provisions were mer- 
chants and capitalists of Loyang and Shantung who cared more. 
to make money than to look out for the welfare of the common 


people 

‘Wang Mang’s power was overthrown when insurgents assassi- 
nated him in Chang-An in a.p. 25. "He was the frst man to win 
the empire without an armed revolution. He did it by delib- 
erate planning and by a life-long practice of studied virtue and 
covert cunning. For nineteen centuries his name has been a 
curse, He has been called "Wang Mang the Usurper; . . and no 
historian, however liberal, has ever said a word in his defense, 
«+. yet he must be regarded as one of the greatest statesmen 
China has ever produced. In a brief period of thirty years, he 
left a lasting mark on almost every phase of Chinese 
zation."* His interregnum gave place to the Later (or Eastern) 
Han dynasty, which held the throne from A. 25 to 220. 
































Reaction Against Tung Chung shu and the Yin-Yang School 


_In the Later Han period, there came a revolt against all the 
bizarre interpretations that had been made under the inf 


s 


ence of the YinYangand-FiveElements philosophy. As the 
texes in current use were considered corrupt, scholars hunted 
for older versions of the Classics Whereas the “New Text” 
School had favored the Kungyang Chuan as the best соп. 
mentary on the Ch'un Gi, the “Old Text” School 

the Tio Chuan. The "Old Text” School, oF the "Old Learning” 
(Ku Hoileh) has long been associated with the names of Lin 
Нап (а. 46 вс-л. 2, алд, more notably, Yang Hoiung (63 
2.74. 16) and Wang Clrung (a, 2-ca. 100) Fung Үнал 
believes the “Old Text” School was formed gradually by several 
Scholars, whose versions of the Classics were not forged by one 
man (Liu Hsin) in the time of Wang Mang, as some, liks Hu 
Shih, bave claimed." 

In his Great Mystery (Tai Hsen), Yang Hsiung's reflec 
tions on the Lao tu and the Book of Changer are deagly colored 
by YinYang ideology. In his other work, the Mod] Sing, 
(Fa Yen), however, he gave final allegiance to the true Con- 
fucianism of Confucius and Mencius and endeavored to recon. 
cile the views of Mencius and Hsin Tra. Like Ниш Тї, 
however, he did not stress the Ch'un Chiu in his thinking, at 
had Tung Chungshu and the “New Text” School of Yin-Yang 
theorist. “His chief merit,” concludes Fung "is that he, more 
Systematically than mose other members of the "Old Text 
School, restored Confucianism from its intermingling with the 
Yin-Yang belies,” thereby opening the way for its amalgama; 
tion with philosophical Taoism in the Wel (a. 220-268) and 
Chin (Tsin) (2.205419) dynastie 

The “famed skeptic and controverals,” Wang Ch'ung (or 
Wang Chung-jén), criticized current Yin-Yang ideas and went 
on to make what Warren H. Stuart calis "a pungent аба 
on superstition and uneriticial attitudes generally In his, 
Critical Exays (Lum Héng), Wang revived Tacit naturalism, 
‘ith its итеш оп spontaneity, to combat the "neurological prog. 
nostications” of the "New Text (or Yin Yang) School Hc 
took special exception to their theory that human actions could 
infuence the operations of Heaven, on the ground that it 
Violated the principle of sgontaneity in the universe. Whereas 
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other tinkers had usually idealized antiquity, Wang Chong 
held that history is progresive and that consequently the 
‘present age was even Detter than the past. He argued, likewise, 
ш эү Мока] от scenic statement mus be supported by 
Sh cs am interpreted by the intellect, accord with 
d 
‘Although, like Mencius and Hsün Tru, Wang Cung be- 
teved in he moral responsiblity of the human rac, he also 
fet certain hat Destiny or Fate brings to men good or bad 
luck, irrespective of their good or bad qualities of character. 
Unable to free himselt completely from Yin-Yang belief in 
mens, Wang even intimated that men were predestined to 
Be lucky or unlucky and could be caught in the tail of à 
National Fate over whlch hey had no сотто. For him, life 
ends at denih and man’s soul reverts tothe primal ethers from 
aie ie tame W. T. Chan, however, urges us not to class 
Wang Ch'ang as an ouvand-out materialis, believing that he 
"merely elaborated the Taoist doctrine that all things are ‘self 
transformations!" 











Neo-Taoism in the Period of Disunity 





Following Wang Ch'ung, in what has been called the “Period 
of Disunity” (ca, aD. 220-620), there came a noticeable revival 
of Taoism called "Neo-Taoism” or "Mysterious Learning” 
(istan Hsieh), It took the form of a revolt against static 
Confucian moras, which amounted to an abandonment of 
current social conventions and found expression in a mate- 
tialistic and mechanistic view of life." This was doubtless due 
to the confusion and suffering caused by a series of invasions 
‘that put the Tatars im control of the north while Chinese 
rulers still held sway at Nanking in the south. Act fist (in the 
rd century, a.n), men tumed for comfort to Taoism; but 
Inter (in the 4th to 6th centuries), they sought help from 
Buddhism D P 
Especially notable was the expression of materialism in The 
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a thing without becoming ensmared by thing.” Out of his 
nacti, he may ener e sphere of activity o tranquilie 
уе th Hs Hs his 
praca agreement with Hsiang Hsia was his contem- 
gera Kus Hang (i c Аар 312), Who likewise emphasized 
Toi principia of spontaneous sclltransformation, inter 
dependens ot all tnings, Mne necessity for responding positively 
юше fux, and agreement Wih what is matiral, Since 
the universe is seltexintent and all things spontaneously pro- 
dice theme there in Kuo Hsiang fc, no fec will m 
oman faim; ae all ings are in fx, social institutions 
dange with times and circumstances, Kach man, therefore, 
mus ive hs own life without regard to what ethers do o 
"Wy. mituíon of oem, comeqeniy i» to be studiously 
"olde. Dy bitting easly Taoim's uem on е чоону, 
невр life into a new philosophy of thi» world and 
"he ordinary people in both Hsiang Hsiu and Kuo Hsiang 
блоці вд аа онт 10 the orthodox Confucian po: 
Чо 
‘Another Neo-Teoist calling for mention bere is Ko Hung 

(orn. 26884), known 

Fao he philosophical basis for alchemy 
of longerty® Deserving of more space than cane given to 
Bim here, B Wang Pi an eariy Neo‘Taok, who interpreted 
1ло Тн and Chuang Tau in a way diferent from he Hua 
amt, which wat cosmological and positive of actualities, 
Wang Pi however, prefered. the ontological approach and 
made no positive assertions about actuality. More significant, 
perhaps, han any other idea om ths period, was Wang Plo 
Concept of Tao (L) as a "eramscendental abolute,” above all 









































e forms yet “uniting all things.” This seed-thought will be found 
‘again in the thinking of Ch'eng 
Taoists, and many others 





i. The above-mentioned Neo- 
се them, kept the torch of true 
‘emphasis on naturalism and spon- 








PART I 


‘THE INFILTRATION OF BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY 


Chapter 7 
The Rise of Mahayana Buddhism in India 


“The sorrows of men come from their 
longings and desires. Fear comes from 
these sorrows. If freedom from desire is 
attained, what (cause for) grief and fear 
vill remain?" . 
Gautama Buddha in the 

‘Sita of Forty-twaSections® 
“(The merits obtained by) my practice 
of the unique vows . . . from which 
boundless and marvelous blesediness is. 
produced, are all to be turned over to 
the beings who are deeply sunken (into 
the sea of pain and sorrow). Wishing 
them all to be delivered, I pray that they 
may soon attain to the country of the 
Buddha of Infinite Splendour.” 
—Samantabbadra in the. 

Avatamsaka Süira' 





Historic Origins of Buddhism in India 
Out of the lifeexperience and teaching of high-born Prince * 
Siddhartha Gautama of the Sîkya clan in the Kingdom of 
Magadha, who lived from 560 ог 550 to 477 we. sprang the 
religious philosophy we know as Buddhism. Turning away 
IB prs cantan. è 
Viu тыш, 





from Hindu polytheism and palace pleasures, Gautama began 

«searching for answers to the riddle of life's sufferings: disease, 
old age, and death. He explored Brahminic philosophies, then 
tried the rigors of asceticism, but all to no avail. Finally, while 
resting and meditating in a grove of trees, he came to a clear 
realization that the solution lay in his own mind. 

‘As Noss has well expressed it: “The stumbling block to his 
(Gautama’) own salvation, and the cause of all human misery, 
hie reasoned, was desire—too intense desire—desire for the wrong 

arising out of the carnal willtoliveand-have. The in- 

tensity of his own desire had defeated him. If he could get 

rid of that desire! If he could, he would know what peace was, 

the peace the Brahmins sought, the peace of high Nirvāna. As 

this insight with all its implications grew upon him, Gautama 

realized that he was, now, without desire; he felt no sensual 
¢ was purged of ‘wrong states of mind." 


























morance wis destroyed, knowledge had a 
destroyed, light had arisen; as he sat there ‘earnest, strenuous, 
resolute.’ Also he was convinced that ‘Rebirth is no more; I 
have lived the highest life; my task is done; and now for me 
there is no more of what I have been.’ He thus experienced. 
the earthly foretaste of Nirvana, From now on he was the 
Buddha, the Enlightened One.” 
ere on, Gautama's life was devoted to sharing his 
Law of Salvation-a simple presentation of the 
gospel of inner cultivation of right spiritual attitudes, coupled 
«« With a selfimposed discipline whereby bodily desires would be 
channeled in the right directions. He omitted any appeal to 
the gods as currently conceived; definitely rejected philosophi- 
cal speculations; and spurned all recourse to ancient scriptures, 
outmoded rituals, or priestly incantations, Convinced that the 
‘way of escape from pain and misery lay in the transformation 
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of one's mind and that liberation could come only with a 
sloughing off of all vain clinging to the things of this lifes 
Buddha set about sharing his discovery with any who would 


Reduced to its simplest form, the teaching of Buddha has 
been set forth traditionally in the “Four Noble Truths,” 
leading into the “Eightfold Path” to perfect character or 
arhatskip, which in turn gave assurance of entrance into Nir- 
vipa at death. In the Four Noble Truths, Gautama taught 
that life is full of suffering: suffering is caused by passionate 
desires, lusts, cravings; only as these are obliterated, will suf- 
fering cease; such eradication of desire may be accomplished 
only by following the Eightfold Path of earnest endeavor. 

Briefly, these eight steps are right belief in and acceptance 
of the *Fourfold Truth”; right aspiration for one’s self and 
for others; right speech that harms no-one; right contuct,, 
‘motivated by good-will toward all men; right means of liveli- 
hood, or earning one’s living by honorable means; right en- 
deavor, or effort to direct one's energies toward wise ends; 
right mindfulness in choosing topics for thought; and right 
meditation, or concentration to the point of complete absorp- 
tion in mystic ecstasy. 

The way to salvation, in other words, lies through sell- 
abnegation, rigid discipline of mind and body, a consuming 
love for all living creatures, and the final achievement of that 
state of consciousness which marks an individual's full prepa- 
Tation for entering the Nirvina of complete selflesmess. In 
this state, the effects of the Law of Cause and Effect (Karma) 
эге overcome; the Cycle of Rebirth is broken; and one may 
rest in the calm assurance of having attained a heavenly bliss 
that will stretch into all eternity. * 

Before long, the Buddha found himself surrounded by an 
increasing number of adherents-men like himself, willing to 
leave the comforts of home, don the robe of a monk and, with 
staff in one hand and begging bowl in the other, follow their 
leader as wandering mendicants. These were soon organized 
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into the "Sangha," or Order of Monks (and later nuns also). 
With singlehearted purpose, this brotherhood of believers ded: 
icated itself to a life of sel purification, in total loyalty to 
the Buddha, the Dharma, and the Sangha. It likewise com- 
mitted itself to a life of poverty whose sole aim was the 
“evangelization” of India through their dissemination of the 
doctrine of the Middle Way between extreme asceticism and 
selkindulgence. 

At first, the Order lived under ten simple rules: “Refrain 
from destroying life; do not take what is not given; abstain 
from unchastity; do not lie or deceive; abstain from intoxi 
ants; eat moderately and not after noon; do not look on at 
dancing, singing, or dramatic spectacles; do not affect the use 
of garlands, scents, unguents, or ornaments; do not use high 
or broad beds; and do not accept gold or silver."* As time 
went on, many more rules were embodied in the Buddhist 
book of monastic discipline 

During the Buddha's lifetime, a certain unity prevailed in 
the Order and in the interpretations given to the Dharma, 
After his death, however, a need was felt for putting the sayings 
of Buddha into writing, or at least for getting them fixed in 
the oral tradition. Hence, about 477 .c,, some five hundred 
disciples gathered in a First Council at Rajagaha (Rijagrha) 
and together "recited and chanted the precepts now found in 
the Tripitaka. 

A century later, in the Second Council at Vesali (Vaitāli), 
їп са. 888 of 877 1.0," it was found desirable to make changes 
to ease the burden of Buddhist discipline. By the time of King. 
Aloka, who came to power about 275 sc, Buddhism was 
flourishing despite the fact that sectarian differences had arisen, 
. Therefore, in a Third Council, at Pitaliputra (modern Patna), 
n 245 вс, а serious effort was made to reform and reorganize 
the Order, after which the more ardent Buddhists embarked 
upon a program of expansion, Under Aloka's royal patronage, 
‘missionaries were sent south to Ceylon and eastward to Burma, 
Siam (Thailand), and Cambodia, bearing the orthodox message 
of original Buddhism," 









































The Rie of Mahdyina Buddhion in India 

At this point, the history of Buddhism begins to take on 
mew interen for the stadene of Chinese Биш, becuse 
som te me of Aloka down 10 the reign of King Kanidia 
and the Council of Kashmir in the int century ais a procen 
of accretion, from both within and without, Yd reed in 
Such radical changes in doctrine and practice ato requie x 
new alignment within the Buh od, Already, in the thee 
Centuries diference of emphatis ana interpretation Bad bound 
expresion into major choot the southern Thervida. com 
servav) and the northern Sava (bey Schoo 

Te was among the nortem Sarviivading, who. originally 
called themselves the "Mahtsinghikiy” or Great Community, 
thatthe “Mahatma” or Greater Vehicle of “reformed” Dud 
шип developed. ‘The Theravada, with fo eghten choot of 
thought, became known a е "шуй, г Lesser Vehicle 
Ot Buddhist thought. Underlying them all, hoever, were cet. 
fain basic Hindu concept, which were carried over and com 
tinued to influence Buddhin thought and practice. 

From earliest Vedie times down though the Brahma 
speculations found in. the Upanishads ludin metphyical 
thought had concerned ise with the problem of the Primal 
Origin of Being On the one band, twat conceived coe 
as impewonal abd sup ctio, with which the Brahm had 
a natural afinity through superior knowledge; on the other 
hand i was conceived exotrcally at Pave Being manieted 
in personal form in numberles dldes related to thi universe 
and to whom the maser might hope to establish a saving re 
шов. $ 

A sccond problemet the reality of the phenomena universe 
assumed no great importance until Brahman tine bes 
Game convinced of its unreal. To thet vay of thinking, 
Since Universal Soul (Brahman Atman) was tae only realit 
al else must be isin, oF "Maya s form of moniste 
philosophy, known ab dds, ethics had no great importance 
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day over a theoretical worldandlife-negation (as may be seen 
їп the Bhagavad-Gitd), - 


Influence of the Simkhya Philosophy 


Another, and very ancient, line of reasoning known as the 
Shmkhya,-—a system of dualism growing up parallel to Brah- 
manie monism-later had great influence in Buddhist and 
Jaina circles, as well as in the popular Hinduism reflected in 
the Mahabharata and Ramayana. This philosophy taught that 








is composed of three strands or gunas: one of light and good- 





mess; one of endless activity; and one of darkness and delusion. 
Immaterial souls entering into connection with matter soon 
become conscious of their complete independence of matter, 
(body). The world of humans, therefore, consis of countless 
Soul-entities united to matterentities which at death will fall 
Apart. That which is reincarnated, however, is only the highest 
guna or imperishable strand of the former soul-matter union, 
for it is the carrier of Karma, which determines the direction= 
whether up or down—of its rebirth. After all immaterial souls 
are freed from their connection with matter, then will come 
the consummation of the age and redemption of the world. 
Both soul- and matter entities will hen have returned to th 
primal, original state of rest, and à new worperiod will 


begin. 














Other Influences and Developments 


Influencing the growing Mahayina Buddhism perhaps even ^ 
‘more than Hindu philosophy in the period under discussion, 
‘was the increasing spread of bhakti religion in the form of self. 
devotion to a particular god, such as Vishnu or Siva, or the 
avatars of Vishnu—Krishna and Rama-coupled with a certain 
emphasis on ethical service as an expression of devotional mys- 
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ticsm, In addition to the bhakti movement in southern and 

entra India, there appeared in the north-west in the second 
Ghd first centuries c the influence of Greco-Bactrian culture 
which undoubtedly played a part in the growth of theistic 
Buddhism, as well as in the development of Buddhist art and 
architecture at Gandhara. 

‘After the overrunning of Afghanistan and the Pänjab (Pun- 
jab) by the Kushans (Yeh Chi, oF White Huns) in the first cen- 
fury Ab. and the establishment of their capital at Peshéwar 
(guarding the approach to the Khyber Pas), King Kanishka be- 
ime the patron of Buddhism. Very soon, about A.» 70, he is 
Sid to have called the Council of Kashmir at JHandhara, Here, 
at this fourth Buddhist council, attended by some 500 Arh 
{Arahants) led by the conservative, southern school of The 
vädins and as many Bodhisattvas led by the liberal, northern 

school of Sarvistivadins, an attempt was made to find a core 
‘Of beliefs on which they could agree. As a result, the Tripijaka 
(Three Baskets of the Dharma) was reaffirmed and eight com: 
Inentaries on it composed, which were placed in the hands of 
the great scholar, Afvaghofa, to be put into good literary form.* 








The 





idening Rift Between Mahdyina and Hinayina 


From this time on, the rift between northern and southern. 
Buddhists widened until the Sangha was split into what came 
to be known asthe Mohdyina (Greater Vehicle) and Hinayina 
(Lesser Vehicle), respectively. The Hinayinists though yiel 
ing to the presure or deification of their earthly Teacher 
Gotama Buddha (Chinese: Sähyamuni Fo), claimed they were 

remaining cler to the original teaching and discipline of the 
‘one Buddha, whom they were content to worship and whose 
doctrine they were committed to propagate, Ultimately, Hina- 
sana Buddhism became the dominant religion of Ceylon and 
the “Southern Tier” of Asian countries to the east and south- 
case Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, and the Island of Bali. 

“The Mahiyinists, on the other hand, in the following cen- 
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turies, pushed out of India through Nepal and Kashmir into 
Tibet and Turkestan, and finally into China, Mongolia, Korea, 
and Japan, with a reformed Buddhism which, nevertheless, 
claimed to be based on the original teachings of Buddha. 
While still in northern India or Nepal, Mahayana Buddhist 
circles had evolved a pantheon of this order:~the Eternal Ab 
solute, the Primal Creative Spirit of the Universe (correspond 
ing to the Hindu Brahman-Átman) they called Adibuddha, 
From him or by his word there came into being the five Eternal 
Dhyini-Buddhas of Contemplation (ruling five aeons and five 
universes), of which the fourth is Amitdbha, Buddha of Im. 
measurable Light, under whose benign rule this present world 
exists, From each of these Dhyini-Buddhas sprang by sponta- 
neous generation five spiritual sons—the Mamushi-Buddhas, 
active in the creation of worlds and the beings who inhibit 
them, The fourth, associated with this earth, is "Gautama. 
Buddha (to the Chinese: Sikyamuni, Lond of the Stkya Clan), 
‘who, having known the sufferings of men by experience and 
having attained the enlightenment of Buddhahood, is the better 
able to save all sentient beings. 

Each Dhydni-Buddha was provided with an active reflex or 
creative agent, Amitäbha's being the Bodhisattva Avatokitelvara 
(Avalokita), the “Lord Looking Down From Above,” who 
represents the infinite mercy or compassion of the contem- 
plative Amitabha reposing in his beautiful Paradise-ofthe- 
Western-Quarter (ot the Universe). Strangely enough, in 
Tibetan Buddhism, Avalokita came to receive greater venera- 
tion than Amitibha; while, on the other hand, in. Chinese 
Buddhism, Amitibha became more popular than Sikyamuni 
or Gautama-Buddha. As we shall have occasion to notice, the 
Mahiyina pantheon later was enlarged still more to include 
other Buddhas and Bodhisattvas functioning in countless Bud- 
dha-fields;” yet doing the will of the great Tathdgata (Sikya- 
‘muni Buddha), who in popular thought replaced Adibuddha 
as the primordial Chen Ju, or Universal “Thusnes.” 

"Thus, by a slow and subtle process of intellectual change, 
Mahayana ‘Buddhists had get their Founder in a framework 
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of Heavenly Buddhas and Bodhisatevas; had found escape from 
ņ Brahmanic pesimism in an optimistic faith in many Buddhas; 

had gained & vastly expanded worldview and become possessed 
of rat nen ove of tre erature with Wich o 

te the ath, For them and their converts in East 
Korat roads to salvation. (Chinese: famen, literally “law. 
fice) were now open: holiness though. good works (har. 
Fran) elightenment through knowledge or wisdom (fino) 
Enlightenment through meditation Goge): and salvation or 
felese through surrender and devorion (бам, 

The ше upon which Mahayana swung away from 
inayana Buddhism we the motive and method of he quot 
for ration, Was it to be merely swing one's self by one 
own efort or a saving ot one's selt and others by appeal to and 
true in the power sf Another, & saiorgod, and oneself be 
coming a self-denying savior of men? The older Arhat (Chi- 
nee: Lohan) ideal of deachment or pesionleem, had 
Changed to he Bodhistton (Chinese: Put vate, abbreviated to 

"P usa") ideal of kindness, companion, forgiving love amd long 
vafiering sevice. Whether or not ts change could in any 
vray have been due to outside infuencs eoming from contacts 

th Hellenistic mysteries or Iranian МИһгайт and Zorome 
Triana, i all a matter of conjecture. The suggestion has 
ome from more tan one source tt, in the centuries imme- 
diately following the time of Kanishka (roughly from An. 100 
to 50), certain elements from Manichaeism and Nestorianism 
‘ould have cep into Mabiyina Buddhism on its way through 
Central Asa. Herbert A. Gil, however, has expressed the 
opinion that Mahîyîna Buddhism was well on its way before 
the writing of Irenaeus and Tertullian became know toward 
the end of the second century A, thus ruling out Christian 
influencers 



































The Crystallization of Mahāyänist Thought in India 


Whatever the extraneous influences may have been, certain 
it is that in north and nôrthwest Jndia Mahîyîna Buddhism 
ш 


developed its own strong thinkers, of whom three may be 
mentioned whose writings later became extremely influential, 
in the development of Chinese Buddhism. The fist of thes, 
Afvaghoja (Chinese: Ma-ming), living at the end of the fist 
and into the early part of the second century A, wrote a Life 
of Buddha in metrical form, known as the Buddha Carita 
Kavya (Pu Pén Hsing Ching), which was translated by Gobha- 
rana, one of the earliest Buddhist missionaries to China, and 
again by Dharmarakga about ax. 414421, Advaghosa is also 
credited with the authorship of the famous Awakening of 
Faith in the Mahayana (Mahdyanasraddhotpadalastra, or Che 
Hsin Lun), translated into Chinese by Paramartha in лор, 855, 
Mahayinists generally revere Asvaghoja as the first of their 
Indian patriarchs?" It was through him that the doctrines of 
dileyeconciousnes! and "Thusnew’ guined credence among 
Buddhist believers.” - 

Following Avaghosa asthe second Buddhist patriarch, Nágir- 
juna (Lungshu) of South India, in the latter half of the second 
century, A., gave great impetus to Mahiyina metaphysics by 
his scholarly commentaries:~one on the Avatamzaka Stra and 
опе оп the Prajié-piramitd Sita, the latter known as the 
Mahi-prajia-paramita Sütra (Chinese: Mo-Ko Pan-Jo PoLo- 
MiTo Ching, or in simpler form the Ta Pan-Jo Ching) Ая 
the reputed founder of the Midhyamika (Middle Doctrine) 
School, Nigirjuna created a revolution in Buddhist thought, 
for, as T. R. V. Murti has stated, it was on the Madhya 
doctrine of fanyata (emptiness) that all subsequent Buddhis 
thought turned. Moreover, the later Yogicira.Vijfiinavida 

'expli of the 

‘Midhyamika and gives it a 

To follow Murti's appraisal, as given in his The Central . 
Philosophy of Buddhism, we find him saying that metaphysically 
speaking, the Midhyamika dialectic represented a change from. 
pluralism to absolutism (or unity underlying alt 
tities). Epistemologically, it was shi 
dogmatism to dialectical criticism, Ethically, it’ revealed a 
change from the ideal of sgllsalvatich to the ideal of univenal 



































salvation for all beings or from the arhat to the bodhisattva 
ideal. Religiously, it represented a movement away from the 
‘original Hinayinist reverence for a human teacher to the 
Mahāyänist devotion to a transcendent Being-the Buddha as 
the estence of all Being (in three Bodies) 

"The Madhyamika doctrine of fanyatd, according to Murti, 
is neither nihilism nor positivism-but an absolutism which 
conceives of the Absolute as both transcendent and immanent, 
‘The Midhyamika rejects the pretensions of any dogmatic 
‘metaphysics that wrongly understands the transcendent in em- 
pirical modes or extends to the unconditioned those categories 
thought that are valid only within the realm of phenomena" 

Furthermore, the Midhyamika thinks of the Absolute as 
Prajfi-Piramità or Ulimate Truth discerned only by intellee- 
tual intuitjon, Its emphasis is on the epistemological (attitude 
of kflowing) rather than on the ontological (or approach to the 
thing known), Others criticize Midhyamika as having a "no- 
doctrine" attitude which they interpret as a "no-reality" theory 
of appearance, But in fact, the Madhyamika doesn’t deny the 
real, only doctrines about the real. . .. "When the entire con- 
ceptual activity of Reason is dissolved by criticism, there is 
Prajfii-Piramiti." Freedom comes with “insight into the na- 
ture of the real”; it is gained by “the dissolution of the con- 
ceptual function of the mind. 

And finally, Murti feels that the Midhya 
leads directly to the apprehension of Tathagata as the per- 
sonified embodiment of Prajfit-Piramiti. Conversely, Prajñā- 
Plramith (Absolute) is the source or matrix from which many 
‘Tathigatas (Buddhas) have sprung. Without transcendent 
Being, there can be no religious worship. Midhyamika, there- 

m fore, is also a religion of the Triple Body of Buddha (Tri- 
kaya)” 

‘As Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan in his India and China has 
pointed out, what Nagirjuna introduced into his Madhyamika 
School of Ms и thought was simply a large admixture 
of Hindu Advaita Vedantg philosophy:* Quoting Nagarjuna’s 
statement: "There is no production, no destruction, no annihi 
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lation, no persistence, no unity, no plurality, no coming in 
and no going forth," he goes on to Interpret Rim as follows: 

This view points out dat there сап Бе по predication of 
existence or nonexistence of what is beyond he world of 
Phenomena. Te also shows that things of the empirical world 
Are selt discrepant and therefore not ultimately resl. They have 
only a relative being... . Nigirjuma soy tat the Buddha 
Spenta of two kinds of truth, the one absolute | the other, 
aiv... An the Advaita Vedanta argues, the world of expe, 
Fence is neither one with nor differen from the, world of 
realty. Tels wrong to hold that the Midhyamika sem looks 
Upon the world as utterly non existen Tr very mare indicate 
that itis the school of the middle way! The world is neither 
fundamental being nor utter nonleing Objects have no 
absolute or independent being, only the Absolute, Ми бт 
kind of reality; nor ate they «рөлді попона 
exit by virtue of dcr relations" 

“By a subtle and bold dialectical criticism of the categories 
of experience, Nigirjuna atemp to prove that we de not 
attain any certainty ot knowledge, Yet we have an interior 

ion of reality—uminouy, unfathomable, of ineffable depth 
and infinite transparency. The intuition of the exental naire 
prajñä-päramita, the perfection of wisdom, is attainable. The 
World of phenomena fs different form it i one vene and one 
With iin another. In this potion, which is chat of Supkara 
the Mädhyamika system is in agreement with the teaching ot 
the Buddha. "That things have being is one extremes hat 
things have no being is the other extreme, ‘These extremes 
have been avoided by the Tathigata and ie is he middle doc 
trime that he teaches 

Despite his insistence that the Absolute alone is real, Nigh 
juna, along with other Mahiyinists, held that "theism along 
with many incarnations has validity in the world of ordinas 
experience or relative truth.” He sa no inconsistency in ad 
Yorating the worship of Amitabh, for insane, sine in the 
Mahayana sytem the hope of rebirth in the Wester Parade 
replaces the Hinayina spigtion for Nirvana 









































[Nigitjuna’s “Midhyamika Wing" (of Mahiyna), with its 
„dialectic theories of the Void and of non-conceptual knowledge, 
‘was later transplanted by Kumfrajiva and continued for a 
time to grow on Chinese soil as the San-Lun ‘Tsung, or Three 
‘Sistras School (qx). We turn now to gain some understanding 
of Vasubandhu's "Yogicira Wing," which was transplanted b 
Hsian-tsang into China and continued to flourish as the We 
Shih Tsung, or Mere Ideation School (qv). 

"The third great. Mahlyinist writer was Vasubandhu (Shi 
in) of North India (ca. A. 280300), whose older brother 
"Азанда, had founded che Yogiciira School of Mabtyinist thought, 
known also as Vijñänavāda. At first, Vasubandhu (recognized as 
the 20th patriarch in the Buddhist Order) wrote the Abhidhar- 
 ma-kola-lástra, a general. exposition of the essays in the Abhi- 
Фат his contribution to Hinayfna realism, Then, 
after aligning 
Wrote as a contribution to Malilyina ideali 
от Completion of the Doctrine of Mere Ideat 
Shih Lun) containing ideas culled from older sutras, more espe- 
cially the Lankavatdra Satva.* He is likewise credited with com- 
‘mentaties on the Mahdydnasamhparigrapha and the Madhydnta- 
Vibhanga-stra. 

In the Midhyamika statement that the Absolute may be 
“transcendent to thought" but “thoroughly immanent in expe- 
rience,” the Yogicira school detected a duality of subject and 
object which it rejected as unreal. For the Vijfinavidins, the 
"unreal phenomenal world takes on substance when identified 
with Pure Consciousness which is devoid of duality.” Holding 
that the ultimate reality of all things is consciousness (vifflana) 
only, they argued that “dharmas (elements of existence) were 
m neither to be considered real (as Hinayänists say) or void (as 

Midhyamias say) but as representations in consciousness only, 

or as functionings of the mind rather than independent en- 

titie."* While consciousness may exist apart from objects, ob- 
jects exist only as products of consciousness. 

‘Vasubandhu conceived of phenomena as "thoughtrelations" 
or "thought-events,” and fet forth his analysis of the mind and 
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its functioning in this fashion: Consciousness (vijidna) operates 
at four levels or moves through four stages, we might say. At > 
the top of the ideation-pyramid, the (eighth) “ideation-store’ 
consciousness (ileya-vifidna), like an “Unconscious Mind, 
deep and potential, is perpetually producing “appearances” or 
“external manifestations” which are being constantly “per- 
fumed” by its stored “seeds,” which are both "results of pre- 
vious actions and potentialities of future actions,” A the other 
stages of consciousness are simply developments of this basic 
“receptable-consciousness” which is the “receiver of all effects, 
the source of all causes.” Here takes place the “first transforma. 
tion" of all ideation, At the next level, the (seventh) "mi 
consciousness” categorizes and makes decisions in a self-centered 
process of intellection that is deeply affected by evil seltin- 
terest. Here takes place the “second transformation”—an. ac. 
tivity of the mind "by which the potential is actualized ‘nd ^ 
experience is synthesized." At a third level or stage, the (sixth) 
"coordinating consciousness” is the sensecenter which forms 
‘conceptions out of the data furnished by the five senses. Here 
takes place the “third transformation" (including introspec- 
tion), whereby objects in the external world are discriminated 
and evaluated. And finally, the processes of ideation at t 
est level are wrought by the (five) senseconsciousnesses (sight, 
hearing, smelling, tasting, and touch). Here takes place a “fourth 
transformation” whereby the external object becomes a projec: 
tion of consciousness in all its functional modes. As T. R. V. 
X only is the object unreal; even the idea 
itis dependent on the object for its determi- 




















Murti puts its“ 
is unreal so far 
nate character, 
As W. T. Chan summarizes it: “Thus all dhermas and the 
self are used in a two-way traffic of understanding channeled „ 
from and returning to the dlaya-consciousness . .. so named be- 
‘cause it stores the ‘seeds’ or effects of good and evil deeds which 
‘exist from time immemorial and become the energy to produce. 
manifestations.” ... In other words, Perfect Wisdom is attained. 
in four stages: the wisdom of action (jn the first five conscious- 
nesses); the wisdom of insight (in the sixth consciousness); the 
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wisdom of equanimity (in the seventh consciousness); and the 

, wisdom of magnificent mirror (in the eighth or dlaya-conscious- 
ness). Only thus may the érdvaka attain the fourfold Wisdom of 
the Buddha, after he has passed through the ten stages of the 
Phramitas: 

Tn his Indian Philosophy, Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan notes 
briefly that the Vijsiinavida represents the idealistic views of 
the Yogicira School, and goes on to state: “The school is called 
Yogicira, since it declares that the absolute truth or bodhi 
manifested in the Buddhas is attainable only by those who 
practice yoga, ... In other words, Yogichra stresses the practical 
side of the philosophy, while Vijiiinavada brings out its specu- 
Tative features." In short, by formulating an idealism that 
reduced all reality to thougherelations, Vasubandhu overcame 
the duality implicit in Ngàrjuna's fünyatd, For this reason, he. 

„ maf be sald to have adopted the correct "Middle Way" 
(Madhyama) between the two extremes of realism and nihilism, 
tnd made ‘the lut comprehensive synthesis of Buddhist 
doctrines." 
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Chapter 8 
The Inner Development of Chinese Buddhism 


“Subhuti, whoso perceives that all 

terial characteristics are in fact no 

acteristics, perceives the Tathāgata.' 
Buddha in the Diamond Sütra* 





“A gleam of enlightenment is enough to 
make any living being the equal of 
Buddha,” . 

Hui Neng in the Sütra of Wei Lang** 


The Transplanting of Buddhism into China 


‘While the writers mentioned in the preceding chapter never 
made the long journey to China in the flesh, other ardent Mahi- 
yinists who had caught their spirit endured the hardships of 
travel by land or sea to carry their philosophy of life to the 
peoples of the Far East, In the beginning, the Indian monks were 
intent on propagating Buddhism as a whole rather than any 
particular sect, but their teachings were largely determined by 
the sutras which they carried with them. 

Although known in China considerably earlier, the transplan- 
tation of Buddhism to Chinese soil dates by tradition from the 
return of a group of Chinese emissaries from India to China in 
A. 67, accompanied by two Indian monks- KAfyapa-mátahga. 
(Shé Moeng) and Gobharana (Chu Fulan) These men 
brought to the court of Han Mingti (ruling A. 5875) an 
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image of the Buddha as a gift and many sacred sutras to be 
translated into Chinese, Among these, the only two of which 
scholars are reasonably sure were Abvaghogrs Life of the 
Buddha and The Stra of Forty-two Sections 

Tt was, however, not until the fourth or fifth centuries a.p.* 
that Chinese Buddhism began to show the effect of those 
divisive differences of emphasis which, from the sixth to the 
tenth centuries were crystallized as definite sects with particular 
names. In the post Han "Period of Disunity,” more especially 
during the troubled Chin (Tsin) dynasty and after an incursion 
of Toba Tatars had forced a division into “North and South" 
in ax, 420, court and people turned to Neo-Taoism and then 
to Buddhism for guidance and comfort, Both before and after 
the reunification of the country under the Sui dynasty (дл. 
589-618), Buddhism became a strong rival to Taoism and Con- 
fueianista. 




















Down into the early part of the Sung dynasty (circa A.D. 
1000), Buddhism “absorbed the best energies of most, philo- 
sophically minded Chinese, while the native philosophies suf: 
fered сопу eclipse;"t Arthur F. Wright notes that Bud- 
dhism gained favor among the barbarian rulers from the 
‘steppes, who wanted some cultural framework for arbitrary 
rule and favored Buddhism as more acceptable because it was 
non-Chinese in ritual and ethic In this period arose eight 
major sects, or rather schools of Buddhist thought and practice, 
which had survival value. While the lines of demarcation are 
not always clearly marked, our effort in the succeeding dis- 
cussions will be to discover the variations in the philosophies 
of the different sects, as far as possible in the general order 
of their emergence, and to indicate the strength of their posi- 
tion within the Buddhist fold. 

As will be seen, two minor schools Abhidharma-Koía and. 
Satyasiddhi-as well as one major school, the Vinaya, may be 

















Tin $68 an, Shik Chi Long, King of Chao, gave pennision for Cinese 
to enter the Зоб Олат ti opening the way for it to become self 
fering and weltpropagung, (Ck: Prat Pilgrimage of Buddhism, . 20) 
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called strictly Hinayina; of the other seven major Mahi- 
yîna schools, four stemmed more directly from their Indian 
prototypes (Madhyamika, Meditation, Yogicira, and Mystical), 
‘while three—the Pure Land, Tien-Tai, 
up entirely on Chinese sil Yet 
ali of these schools drew their initial inspiration from Indian 
sutras translated into Chinese and in several cases were aided 
by Indian monks who had come as missionaries of the gospel 
of the Buddha 

Mahiyinists generally’ promulgated certain ideas brought 
from Indis to China; such as, the doctrine of the Void (fin. 
ytd), the illusoriness and. impermanence of the self (non- 
итап), саше апа effect (Karma), the causes of dependence 
(niddnas), the five aggregates (skandhas), Suchnes or Thus 
ness (Bhitatathatd), the offer of univers salvation by faith, 
by vows, by abstinence, by gradual or sudden enlightenment 
(Podhiy* the attainment of transcendental wisdom. (projd- 
paramita), concentrated contemplation (dhyina), all of which 
Called for the coining of new Chinese terms to make adequate 
translations“ To these were added other great tene 
belief in the universality of the Buddhanature i 
beings, belief in a continued existence in paradi 
of merits by masses for the dead, the prohibi 
eating, and such ethical ideals as tolerance, striving for per 
fection, compassion for and service to others 

Different schools stressed the particular ideas which appealed 
to them most, and we shall discus them in the following 
order:— (1) the Pure Land School (ChingT'w Tung) () 
the Madhyamika School (San Lun Trung); (8) the Medita 
tion School (Chan Tsung) (together with brief mention of 
certain minor sects which were ultimately absorbed either by 
the Ch'an or by some other school; (4) the Harmonizing 
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School (Tvien-T’ai Tsung) ; (8) the Discipline School (Vinaya 
or Lü Tsung); (6) the Mere Ideation School (Wei-Shih Tsung); 
"079 the Wreath School (Avatamsaka or Hua-Yen Tsung); 
(8) the Esoteric (Mystical) or TrueWord School (Tantra 
Упа, or Chen-Yen Tsung). As we proceed, it will be well to 
bear in mind the fact that Buddhism is both philosophy and 
religion. As philosophy, it is “a matrix of systems rather than 
a unitary system of thought" as a religion it offers an other- 
worldly worldview and universal salvation to all sentient 
beings. 








1, The Philosophy of the Pure Land School 
(Ching-T'u Tsung) 


„The Fouñder and Favorite Sutras of the School 


By the fourth century Aw, the teachings of the many dif. 
ferent Buddhist scriptures, translated into Chinese, had per- 
meated China sufficiently to familiarize the minds of Taoists 
and Confucianists alike with the varying roads to salvation 
which Buddhism offered. It remained for a Taoist monk of 
Shansi Province, named Hui Yüan (ca. 884-416), with the 
of Buddhayatas (ca. 380) and Buddhabhadra (ca. 410), to pro- 
mote the new religious philosophy of "salvation by faith” in 
the grace of Amitibha (O-mi-t'o Fo). Into Hui Yan's hands 
had been placed certain scriptures which set forth very attrac- 
ively the power of Amitibha to save all mortals to his glorious 
“Pure Land” in the Western Quarter of the Heavens. 

As W. T. Chan has pointed out, the Chinese mind saw in 
the Pure Land offer of rebirth in the Western Paradise an 
extension of the age-old Taoist search for “everlasting life on 
earth” and the Confucian ideal of sageliness or perfection of 
character and therefore gave it hospitable reception as some- 
thing not too foreign to their humanistic way of thought." 

Settling finally in the Lu-Feng Monastery in Hupeh, noted 
for ponds of white lotus blossoms, Hui Yan attracted many 
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pilgrims who gave to his school the name of “White Lows 
Religion" (Pat Lien Chiao). Later, in the fourteenth century, 
when a secret political society adopted the same name, the 
White Lotus School, to avoid suspicion on the part of govern 
mental authorities, changed its name to "Pure Land School” 
(Ching T'u Tsung). 

Hui Yüan and his successors drew their inspi 
from the Greater Sukhävati-Pyüha Sūtra (Wu. 
Ching), with ts vivid descriptions of the "Pure Land,” a well 
as from the Smaller Sukhavati- Vyüha Sätra often called the 
Amitabha Sûtra (OMi-T'o Ching) condensation teaching 
‘he infinite compassion of Amitabha and the way to reach 
his Land of Perfect Bliss, These sutras had been translated at 
arly as A:n. 148-150, probably by the Parthian Prince Anshikao 
and’ his Indo-cythian colleague Lokaraksha, both of whom 
were among the earlier missionaries to China* Aubther-ol 
their translations became one of the favorite Pure Land sutra, 
namely the Amitayurdhyina Saira (Kuan WuLiangShou 
Ching) or “Reflections on the Buddha of Immeasurable Lon- 
Fry IE the Awakening of Faith bad ben put io China 
Before this time, as would have been quite likely, the transie- 
tion was lost. Not until A.n. 558, over a century after Kumiraiva, 
the greatest of the translators, did Paramartha's version of the 
Mahdyinairaddhotpadadisira appear as the Chi Hsn Lun 
(Awakening of Faith), which became standard for Buddhists 
down to the present day. 

















Chief Tenets of the Pure Land School 


While it is true that the Pure Land School is the least 
philosophical of all Buddhist schools, yet certain tenets were 
basic in Hui Yü concept of Buddha's infinity, a 
frm belief in the indestructibility of the human soul, a bel 
in Karma or retribution, and a strong belief in the universality 
of the Buddha-nature in all creatures 

Briefly, the Pure Land School teaches that a devotee may 
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to attain salvation by the simple act of faith in the saving 
power of Amitabha (O-mi-'o Fo), Buddha-Lord of the West 
fim Paradise (Pure Land). In this he will be aided by the 
‘ministrations of Amitibha's two angel-powers: the Bodhisattva 
‘Avalokita (Kuan-yin) (best known as the "Goddess of Mercy") , 
representing Amitibba's heart of infinite compassion, and 
Mahisthima (Tashihchih), representing Amitibha's allwise 
‘omnipotence, who has broken the power of the law of Cause 
and Effect (Karma). 

"At death, the faithful believer will be transported over the 
ca of death, bridging the dangers of hell, to be reborn within 
‘ lotusbud in the Pure Land of Bliss. "There, by continued 
instruction and growth, his spirit is prepared for eventual 
entry into the state of Buddhahood or Complete Enlighten- 
tment (Nirvipa), As the Awakening of Faith says: 








"First consider those who . . « desire to get right faith, but are 
timid and. weak, »  « ‘Thus dey fear they cannot attain to this 
perfect faith and they have a mind to renounce the search after it. 





These should know that Julai (Tathägata:Buddha) has most 
excellent means for strengthening thei faith. By having the mind 
fet only on the things of Buddha and being constantly with him 
far from all evil, one attains this end. 











“As the sutra says, If 4 man sets his mind to think only of Amiti- 
bha Buddha, who is in the happiest realm of the West, and 
deeds are in the right direction, and if he desires to be born 
{h the happy paradise, he will then be born there, and as he is 
always in the presence of Buddha, he will never fall back."** 








“We have here all the ingredients of a (Hindu) bhakti 
religion,” comments Dr. Radhakrishnan, “Amitabha draws men 
to himself and sent his son Gautama to lead men to him. He 
is ever accesible through the holy spirit of Awalokitefvara. 
Here is salvation by faith. If we contemplate the glorious 
figure of Amitabha in the last moments, we reach his heaven.” 

Та fact, Radbakrishnsh sees mych in Mahiy’na Buddhism 
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that reveals its inner relation to Hinduism, “The Mahiyina 
teaching is in consonance with the spirit of Indian religion in , 
that it is large enough to include an endless variety of symbolic 
representations of the Absolute, .. . The Mahiyina system 
with its Advaita metaphysics and theistic religion is akin to 
the teaching of the Bhagavadgita in many of its principles and 
their detailed application.” 

"Where the Chan or Meditation School's ‘enlightenment’ 
offering salvation by selfeffort directed toward the liberation 
of the mind from all entangling alliances with the phenomenal 
world, held great appeal for the Confucian élite, the Pure 
Land School's ‘salvation by faith alone’ appealed to the imag 
nation of the masses, Salvation by bhakti (devotion) was de- 

idedly easier than by Karman (good works), or by jina 

isdom by study of scriptures) , or by wearisome yoga (medi- 
tation), or by any metaphysical speculations. While Accepting , 
orthodox Buddhist teaching as to the illusory character of this 
life and the need for surmounting its miseries, the Pure Land 
masters turned the minds of thelr adherents to those sutras 
that promised help from infinitely superior beings-the Bodhi- 
sattvas and the Duddhas-in reaching the Other Shore, instead 
of depending upon one’s own meager resources. 

In the Esence of Wisdom Sūtra, for example, a devotee could 
read of how 



































The Bodhisattva Avalokitetvara, while meditating deeply on the 
‘Perfect Wisdom, ... perceived clearly that the five constituents of 
being are all 4anya (void or empty)... . They neither come into 
‘existence nor pass out of existence... 


“Because there is no attainment in knowledge, the Bodhisattvas 
rely on the ‘Perfect Wisdom,’ by means of which... they do away ^ 
entirely with . . . perverse, dreamy thoughts, and finally reach 
Nirvina, 


“So we know that the ‘Perfect Wisdom,’ by means of which one 
reaches the Other Shore, i a great divine formula = which ean 
remove all kinds of sufering. Те idm sid ths 
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‘Ferry, ferry, ferry over to the Other Shore! 
Ferry ali beings over to the Other Shore! 
"perfect Wisdom! Hail!" 


By repeating this formula, the devotee could avail himself 
of the Perfect Wisdom of the Bodhisattva to reach the haven 
ff Nirvina’s shore, He might even aspire to be a Bodhisattva 
imsel, after reading in The Mahavastu the wonderful quali 
‘of those who have set their feet on the Way to Buddha- 
hood: 






“They are Bodhisattvas who . . , have won the mastery over karma, 
and made their deeds renowned through their accumulation of 
merit... They are endowed here in this world with the profound 
tributes of a Buddha... 





“They ate gifted with insight... and skilled in teaching... They 

are skilled in bringing solace to those in trouble, . . . They know 

how to win the affection of all creature... They win converts by 
‘means of sympathetic appeal..." 








Presentday Propagation of the Pure Land Faith 


Four scriptures are used in temple rituals, in monastic medi- 
tations, and in the private devotions of lay men and women:— 
(0) The Avatamsaka Sütra (Hua Yen Ching) has been called. 
"the greatest Buddhist Scripture" (literally, "the flower-embel- 
lished Scripture"). A recent devotee has translated from the 

yninth chapter “The (Sixty-two) Vows of Samantabha: 
dra” (Pu Hsien), because they offer spiritual encouragement 
toall Buddhist aspirants, 

"These vows open with adoration to all “lion-hearted” Bodhi- 
satwvas who have become Buddhas and give special homage 
to Tathigata Buddha, This is followed by repentance for past 
evil (see. 8) and by a vow to enter the Path Toward Bodhi 
(sec. M). Along this path there is much to be done; for 
‘example, its activities ificlude preaching to all men (sec. 18), 
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cultivation of the bodhi-heart by following the six pramitise 
(sec. 19), and freeing oneself from worldly cares (sec. 30). 
Gradually, the “Would-be Buddha” acquires such attainments 
as the power . . . to penetrate the universal .. . to show great 
compassion . . . the power . . . which subdues all maras, until 
he can exclaim: “I have cultivated merits and wisdom bound- 
lessly and thereby gained an inexhaustible store of equanimi 














ity 
meditation . ., and emancipation from bondage” (sec, 27), 

ly, at the end of the Path appear the Vision of the Goal, 
for nothing can now prevent his entrance into the peaceful 
and happy world of Amitabhe's Heaven. Convinced that his 
“vows are eternal, unless the ininitude of the universe comes 
to an end,” Samantabhadra turns and offers salvation to all 
Who wil recite his vows and follow in his footsteps: 

() The Aparimitayur Sara is also thought to have great 
converting power because of the (or eight) "Vows dt Dharma- 
Xara" contained therein. Their faithwusaining appeal may bc 
even stronger than the Vows of Samantabhadra, because it 
is writen that Dharmakara by faith became ihe Buddha 
“Amitibha, whereas there is no record of Samantabhadra's ac 
tually attaining Buddhahood. ‘The tenor of these vows may 
be gathered from the following selected passages: 














(Sec. 18) "Provided 1 become a Buddha, ifthe beings of the ten 
quarters, wing heard my name and thus awakened their 
faith and aspiration of rebirth in that country of mine, are not 
destined to be born there.. then may I not attain enlightenment, 





(Sec. 1, 2) (See 16) "... there should be no evil (hell, animal or 
hungry ghost state) in that country of mine; even its name (should 
be) unknown. . .. If in that Buddhacountry of mine the beings 
who are born there should pass away into the three evil realms, 
then may I not attain enlightenment, 
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(Sec 82) “If... there should not be (a heaven foll of) mag. 
nifcent places (ind all sensuous enjoyment, such as) lakes . » 
reams ©. tees. jewels.» (and) perfumes... (whereby the 
Bouhisauivas shall) have their minds directed to Bodhi, then may 
Tnot atrain enlightenment.” 3 





(6 Asa third source of inspiration for devotees of the Pure 
Land School, the Amitiyur Dhydna Sütra consists of sixteen 
‘meditations ‘onthe Buddha Amitiyur (another name for 
‘Amitibha, or O-mi-t’o) and on his two active reflexes the 
Bodhisattvas Avalokiteivara (Kuan-yin) and Mahisthima (Ta- 
ahib-chih). There are also meditations on the glorious excel 
Tencies of the Pure Land (SukhAvati, or Hsi T’ien—the Western 
Paradise), In the Fourteenth Meditation, Buddha thus ad- 
dresses Ananda and Vaidehl (Queen of Magadha) :— 


> “The highest existence of he Superior Grade (in Hsi Tien) 
attainable «by those who possess the compassionate heart, re 
rom taking life. rede the sutras of Mablydna ,.. practice the 
"Sielold Thought of the Buddha . . . ihe Dharma . ..the Sangha 
... the Precepts... Almsgiving , .. (and) Nirvipaand direct such 
meritorious thoughts toward the desire of rebirth in that (Buddha) 
шу... 

















“tn the twinkling of an eye (the devotee) will perceive himsell., 
born in that country and will ee the glorious figures of the Buddha 
ad Bodhisatvas.- . and heat voices preaching the wondrous law 
Which will enlighten him with the endurance of Nirväpic life.” 





For those whose merit is not so great, there is reserved a 
medium existence of the Superior Grade; while for the many 
‘whose stock of merit is rather low, there is held open a lowest 
existence of the Superior Grade. Yet even they will be borne 
to the Pure Land within the bud of a goldendotus flower, 
which will unfold slowly so that in three weeks they will be 
able to see and hear clearly the Buddha and the preaching 
of the Law. 
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Since compassion is infinite, and the results of karma must 
be computed on an endlessly graduated scale, there is de-, 
scribed, in the Fifteenth Meditation, an Intermediate Grade 
‘with its highest, medium, and lowest stages of existence, where 
the Path to Bodhi is considerably longer. And, finally, for those 
deluded and stupid humans who, headed for hell because of 
their evil deeds and unrepentant hearts, may chance to lift a 
prayer to Amitibha, there is a loophole into an Inferior Grade 
‘of existence on three levels, as minutely described in the 
Sixteenth Meditation. Thus, Heaven's gate is open to all who 
эге earnestly repentant, until at last they are permitted to join. 
the great assemblage of Arhats and Bodhisattvas who are en- 
joying the blessings of Amitābha’s Heaven." 

(d) Since rebirth in the Pure Land of Amitibha after death 
is the goal of most good Buddhists aspiration, to have a de- 
tailed description of that beautiful World of Peace dhd Happi- 
ness in the Greater Sukhdvatt-Vyüha Sütra. (WuLiang Shou. 
Ching) is a comforting climax to any devotee's devotional 
reading in the Pure Land Scriptures, Its attractions are sug- 
gested in the following three passages:-The Buddha addressed 
Elder Siriputra thus 











“Passing over ten million Buddha-ands from here, there is in the 
West a word named Sukhivau (City of Supreme Happines), 
‘where a Buddha known as Amitibha now preaches the Dharma . ; 








“This Sukhivatt is surrounded with seven lines of ornamental rail 
ings, seven curtains of netted tapestries, and seven rows of precious 
trees arranged in order, all adorned with four kinds of gems, There- 
Tore, itis named Sukhivati.. 





“Again, O Sîriputra <. . there are lakes (ined with golden sand y 
and precious stones)... (wih) lo Bowers. fair and fragrant 
+, йен mue. mandarmvallven wondrous birds 
‘aging «to procs the ve root al vire --. the ne 

© tle sevended path of Bodhi > >» and the eightfold path of 
hainen 97 











A Final Pure Land Apologetic 


Ina long introduction to the Aparimitiyur Stra (Fu-Shuo 
WeLieng Shou Ching the ate Pecheng Lee, a modem trans 
thor, Degas her apology for the Pure Land doctrine with tis 
2pontrophe:— 

OM! Adoration to the Buddha Amitibha,* whose Dharma- 
ija (Body of Law) is omnipresent in ali universes, OM! 
‘Adoration to all the Bodhisattva and. Pure Beings of the 
Ocean wide Auembly of Sukhivat, OM Adoration to all the 
Buddhas and Saint of Past, Present, and Future, and of the 
"Ten Quarters of te Chilicomos" 





Then, continuing, Miss Lee says that since there is no 
posibility of reforming this present world, in which suffering 
And^misery and bodily putreactions prevail and men live as 
ina prioncel of illusory selécontent, ic is far beter to liv 
in the hope of being reborn in he Pure Land of Amitäbha's 
Paradise, This easiest and shortest, shining way to salvation 
is available only to those with the eye of faith and it has been 
followed succesfully by countless Chinese Buddhists. The re- 
quirements are simple: 


Fist, one must leam to control himself by practising the five 
abstinences; viz, Abstain from (1) taking life (of man of animal); 
(8) sex indulgence; (4) lying: and (6) intoxicants or 








Second, one must hold the six sense-organs free from all sensations 
(o sight, hearing, smell tate, touch, or thought) so as to achieve 
serenity unsullied by worldly thoughts. 


Third, one must daily recite the Holy Name of the Lord Amicibha, 
or meditate fixedly on Him, as long as posible, without distraction 
‘or thought of merit. 
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Fourth, one must repent of all sinful deeds committed in the past 
апа refrain from evildoing thereafter. ji 
Fifth, one must direct his mind to the great goal of salvation for 
all sentent beings (animal as well as human), wishing to deliver 
not only himself but all others alio, This is the doctrine of Mahi- 
yina. 


Her apology is concluded with the verses so well known in 
Buddhist circles, the four great vows of Mahiyina novices 





The Four Vows of Novices 


“pkey nen oi at ve 
All sentient being that know ies cul pal 

And, by the Dharma teaching for dem pave? * 
A road by which the Buddhahood o pin 





“take my solemn oath that I will break 
‘The power of evil pasions and desire 

And, through the grace of Buddha, undertake 
‘To quench for now and ever sorrow's fire, 





“I take my solemn oath that Iwill aspire 
‘To lear the counties systems ofthe Lav, 
‘And, having learned each one, to go tll higher 
‘Till ignorance has fed forevermore, 





“I take my solemn oath that I will strive 
Among the Bodhisattvas to enroll, 
Nor shall I ever rest till I contrive 
‘To reach the Tathigata’s highest Goal 





‘The reader will have noted the strong appeal of this form 
of Mahîyîna Buddhism—as a religion forthe common people, 
with a graphic presentation of Buddhas and Bodhisatta. 
Saviors and a promised “Land of Bis” fr their worshippers 
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For the literati, however, Buddhism offered a discusion, of 

ilosophical principles such as the unreality of the phe- 
оше word and ihe doctrine of the Void, which we find 
at the core of the Mádhyamika philosophy. 


2, The Philosophy of the Madhyamika School 
(San-Lun Tsung) 


Since Kumirajiva (Chiumoloshih) (a, ca, $48-ca. 416) 
was brought a captive first (A. 884) from Kucha on the bore 
ders of Tibet to Kansu and later to ChangAn. (modern Sian) 
early in Av. 402, his intensive translation work may have begun 
în the Kingdom of Liang (modern Kansu) as early as A.D. 384 
and extended (in Chrang An) to as late as 416. Both Hinayina 

and Malifina text were put into Chinese in rapid succession. 

Two of Nigirjuna’s (Lung Shu) writing-the Primyamdl 
dästrapihā (Chung Kuan Lun) or Middle Doctrine Treatise 
and the Duddalanikayaltsta (Shih-érh Mén Lun) or Twelve 
Gates Treatises well asthe Sata $istra (Pai Lun) by Arya 
deva (T'i P'o) and Vasubandhu (Shih Ch'in) were made the 
basis of a Chinese verion of the Midhyamika School of 
thought, that came to be known as the San-Lun Tsung or 
“Three Shastra Sect” under the leadership of Kumarajîva's 
Tn the T'ang dynasty, it flourished 

ing (Ab. 549.625 
‘One great problem shared by Taoiss and Buddhists alike. 
was the antithesis between the Absolute (Chen Ju) and the 
temporal; between permanence and change; between Nirvina 
and the cycle of life and death. In Chinese terms, it was the 
__ antithesis between wu (nombeing) and yu (being); between 
Ching (quiescence) and tung (movement); or between wu- 
wei (non-activity) and yuxwei (activity). 

“The Mädhyamika School's answer stemmed from a belief 
that the nature of Ultimate Reality i something which cannot 
be described, Cal it ‘infinite’ and you immediately lime it by 
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the very definition, because you imply that it i something 
and not something else. This is just what the negativistic Sany 
Lun Tsung wished to avoid. The school's teaching has been 
summarized briefly by John Blofeld as follows: 


1. "Tei better to describe the world as void than to say it exists, 

2, "There is neither void nor existence, yet. 

3. "There is nothing which can be described as non-void or non- 
existence. 

4. "(On the other hand, the converse is true that) ‘There is nothing 
hich can be decribed as not being non-odornot being non- 





"This "Doctrine of the Void’ (Kinyaodda) will be found also 
reflected in the Diamond Stra (Vajracchediks) and in the 
rest of the "Perfection of Wisdom (Prajaparamita) жие" 
whose authors defend the claim that everything is relative to 
an Absolute (Void) which cannot be defined. 

"The inflration of Mádhyamika philosophy into the Chinese 
mind is best illustrated by the writings of Seng. Chao and 
‘Taosheng in the eariy fifth century; by Senga in the early 
sixth century; and by Chi-tsang in the eariy seventh century. 
Among the pupils who came under Kumärajiva's own instruc- 
tion were two Taoists named Seng Chao (A. 388-414) and 
(Chu) Taosheng (an. 365-434), who may bave helped 
Dim with his extensive translations. Jt was but natural that 
they should become imbued with Buddhist doctrines and that 
these ideas should crop up in their own later writings. Their 
cays as well as the eways of Sengyu (an. 445-518). and an 
ау by a later sptematzer (An) Chiang (Ap. b9429)— 
all give in great detail this “fa-hsing idealism,” as it has been ~ 
called 

‘Seng Chao's writings, in particular, represent an interesting 
combination of Buddhist and Neo-Taoist thought. In his Chao 
Lun, translated by Walter Licbenthal as The Book of Chao?" 
are found, for example, three passages of special interest: one 
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оп “The Immutabiliy of Thíngs;"* another on "The Emp: 
is o the Unreal," and a third on “Praja is not Knowledge. 
n regard to the immutability of things, he maintains that 
although things and events, when viewed in succession, give an 
illuson of movement (like the images on a movingpicture 
fim), yet by themselves they are fixed in their own time- 
period and their effects (karma) likewise remain immutably 
fixed... "The true aspect of things (dharmas) is that they 
эге neither in movement nor in quiescence.” In his translator's 
note, Dr, Bodde adds by way of clarification, "Thus what Seng 
Chao calls ‘immutability’ (pwch'ien) is a mystical concept that 
transcends both qui i) and movement (tung) 
ordinarily conceived."* This is to follow the Middle P. 
Tn regard tothe unveality of things, Seng Chao wrote: 


“И уфа wit to speak of their non-being, their manifestations have 

fora. Theve phenomenal forms do not constitute non-being, yet, 
ng absolute reality, they also do not constitute real bein 

yen, elucidates the theory of the emptiness of the unreal, 
(Thus being and non-being do not involve an antithesis, « . 
Saying that there is neither being nor non-being, we follow the 
Middle Path) 

When Seng Chao wrote that Prajfiî is not knowled 
meant that “‘agewisdom’ (like that of the Bodh 
not the same as ordinary "knowledge. Being ‘concerned with 
absolute truth’ and believing that all things are actually ‘non- 
existent, he conceived of Prajfié as a form of knowledge that 
is unconditioned by ‘phenomenal qualities 

Beneath the heavy veneer of Buddhist terminology, one can 
detect certain basic Taoist ideas from the Lao-tzu and the 
‘Chuang-tzu that had become ingrained in Seng Chao's think. 

eing” 

Chu Taosheng, a native of northern Kiangsu Province, was 
a contemporary of Seng Chao and, as a pupil of Kumarajiva, 
likewise became an ardent Buddhist. Indirectly, through other 


Opler in the Chao La, ened “Wu Paschen Lan” 
И Chapter 2, “The Enptines of the Unreal” (Pucchen Kung Lan). 


















































writers like an early contemporary and possible teacher, Hui 


Yiian (A. 884-416)—founder of the Pure Land School*—, 


‘we learn of Taosheng’s belief that 


“The retributions of punishment or blessing depend upon what 
are stimulated by one's own. (menta) activities... (f no mental 
activation is involved, the cycle of transmigration is transcended 
and, therefore) “our acts no longer entail any retribution, 





‘This position set Tao-sheng off from his contemporaries as 
an independent thinker. Moreover, his early acceptance of the 
theory of tenment' was significant enough 
to call for mention by a contemporary, Hsieh Lingyün 
(AD. 385-483) in his Discussion of Essentials (Pien Tsung 
Lun)" In itself, this rejection of the doctrine of “gradual 
enlightenment through book-learning to free the mind 

ignorance" cast a long shadow down through the history of 
Buddhist thought, adumbrating as it did the position taken 
three centuries later by the Sixth Patriarch, Hui Neng. 

In the minds of modern critics like W. T. Chan, Taosheng 
exerted a profound influence in another significant way. While 
rejecting Hui Yan's teaching on the indestructbility of the 
human soul, his conviction that the Buddhanature is the 
true nature of all men, pervading even the spirits of despised 
outeastes (icchantikas), led him to preach a doctrine of uni- 
versal salvation which Confucianists could accept because it 
was based on the infinite potentiality of human mature. In 
Other words, Taosheng is believed to have provided the 
theoretical basis for the development of the Ch'an School's 
philosophy.” 

At the beginning of the sixth century, and also of the seventh, 
find debates on “The Immortality of the Soul" in the 
writings of Sengyu («». 445.518) and Taohsüan (4. 506- 
067), who strongly opposed the Buddhist teaching of the re- 
incarnation of the human soul, carrying its karma over with 
































Tn his teatise “On the Explanation of Retibution* (Ming Pao ying Lun). 
E m 


it into a new bodily form.* The Taoists argued that soul per- 
ishes with body, so why worry! And Apropos of this controvers 
‘Seng-yu, in his Collected Essays on Buddhism. (Hung Min Chi 
included one by Fan Chen (a. 450-515) entitled "Essay on 
the Extinction of Soul” (Shen Mieh Lun) to support his own 
"The old problem of the antithesis between the Absolute 
and the temporal cropped up again in the writings of the 
philosopher (An) Chitsang, living into the early seventh cen- 
tury. In his Esay on the Double Truth (frh-Ti Chang) .* Chi- 
tsang refers to this ‘Double Truth’ as being on three levels: 

















Absolute Truth Relative Truth 

1, Affmation of Non‘eing. 1. Afimation of Being. 

2 Denial af both Being and 2 Affrmation of elder Being 
Моол. or Non Being 

4. Nelther afrmation nor de. — 3. Eicher affirmation or denial 
nial of bot Being and Non of bo Being and Non. 
Being. Being. 


From these statements he argued that since Absolute ‘Truth 
‘merges into Relative ‘Truth at different levels, only the denial 
of both would constitute the Middle Path, or Highest Truth. 
Ultimately, Chitsang was caught on the horns of the dilemma 
‘of the apparent necessity either of discarding or of preserving. 
the ‘Double ‘Truth.’ Feeling that he could do neither, he 
lung to the conviction that in the end there is no illusion. 
in accepting the emptiness of the Real along with the illusori 
nes of the Relative or Mundane. As Fung Yulan concludes, 
approach to Reality, this emphasis on emptiness 

ıt reminder of certain sayings of Lao 
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Echoing Nigirjuna, the Madhyamika School in China main- 
tained that reality is to be understood as "the total absence of, 
specific character.” To express its meaning, one must follow 
the "Middle Path of Eightfold Negation" (no production or 
extinction, no permanence or anni i 
sity, no coming or departure). While every thing or event may 
be conceived as having temporary reality, in the last analysis 
it has no ultimate or unconditioned reality, like that of the 
Absolute." * Pratt concludes that the Mádhyamika philosophy 
is only trying to say that truth, though possible and real, can- 
not be put into any form of words; that “words are 
(Le, they "are not the realities to which they refer.”) ' We 
are told that Chi-tsang’s radical development of the "Middle 
Doctrine’ teachings caused his school to be known as "The 
New San Lun School"; yet it ultimately (after the eighth 
century) became a subdivision of the Meditatio (Chán) . 
School. 


























3. The Philosophy of the Meditation School 
(Chan Trung) 


With the coming of Bodhidharma (P'w-t'i-ta-mo, or Ta-Mo) 
of the Dhyini (Meditation) School in India, we find the center 
‘of gravity of Northern (Mabiyina) Buddhism shifting to 
China, After him, counted as the twenty-eighth of the Indian 
Patriarchs, Buddhism either moved out of India completely 
ог маз gradually reabsorbed by Hinduism, Arriving at Canton 
bby sea perhaps as early as a.v. 475 (rather than 520, as has been 
held by some authorities), Ta Mo became the first patriarch 
of the transplanted Dhyāni, or Ch'an, School in China. 4 
Moving northward at the invitation of Emperor Ta T'ung 
of the Liang dynasty, Ta Mo spent some time in Nanking, 
then pushed farther north to Loyang (in modem Honan). 








will be seen tater, he Tena and Ionen School synthesized all 
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exe, by adition, he spent nine years facing à wall in the 
There, by tradition, O° oF pity his doctrine of the supreme 
"Sue of doep contemplation. Scoring the worship of images 
alg of deep оома ОЁ кирише, he taught by precept 
Т башы de the bet vay 10 achieve the Buddit кош 

d example dide chains was simply to concentrate on the 
Ж саре тот Hinin one's own heart and mind. Our inner, 
Baddhacnature wie eace of Wisdom, which i identical witk 
the Ultimate Reality underlying all phenomena. To apprehend 
ie mat Ваи Э. бе іва снна “Enlighten 
manc Thee comes a mya infowing o 
Шоп he supreme meaning of Nirriga as the 
Stachment to'eartbly things or bodily desires? The general 
res acting was a abandoning of the usual Buddhist 
О ы бори Dook knowledge, organization and ritual 
E ing on introspection of the mind as alksuficient for 

* salvation through selErealization.“* 

Before his death ia am. 596, Ta Mo passed on to his disciple, 
Hui K'o, his tobe and begging bow! as symbols of appointment 
(obe high occ ol Second Patriarch, Hui Ko, a converted 
"Tati, chried on the leadership ofthe sect and vas succeeded 
interi by ur other patriarcha, the sixth (and la) being Hui 
Neng (ro. 038-713). During this period, the Buddhists had 
io fie mrang opposition by both Taoists апа Confucaniss 
m social and political, as well as on philosophical, grounds. 
In the reign of Liang Wu Ii (an. 502-580), an ardent Bud- 
lis acean Haün Chi made ве obnoxious by his violent 
amereraiom that Baddkinm was sübverdve and undernüning 
the already weakened power ofthe sate" Neverthe, Bude 
Ашап continued to grow and four became it oered many 
Advantages thar other sytcrn dia not ofr, especially t minds 
troubled by the political and social chaos of the period, 

Despite ls emphasis on the adequacy ot well focused con 
райо, бз Войт бо е ац Оне о а 

sential history, has made great use of te study of primary 
and secondary scriptures, For example, as primary scriprurcs 
(supposedly produced in india and made available to Chinese 
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in translation), the Meditation School uses, as fundamental 
reading for newly ordained monks, the Saira of Forty-two ~ 
Sections, together with the Sütra of the Doctrine Bequeathed 
by the Buddha, and the Sūtra of the Eight Awakenings of the 
Great Ones, In addition to these, in common use are the famous 
Diamond Sütra (Vajracchedika Mahāprajñäpāramitā Sūtra, 
or Chin Kang Ching-The Jewel of Transcendental Wis 
dom) the Heart Sütra (Smaller Prajfiéparamita Hridaya 
Sūtra), containing the essence of Ch'an doctrine, and the 
$йгайдата Şütra (Lengyen Ching), used at the morning mass 
to cleanse the heart for the day." As secondary scriptures, 
emanating from Chinese sources, may be mentioned the Sūtra 
of Wei Lang (Hui Neng)—of great importance in modem 
Buddhism-together with two commentaries on it: Hsi Yün's 
Huang Po Doctrine of Universal Mind and Hui Mais The 
Path to Sudden Enlightenment. $ 

‘As Ch'an Buddhism may be considered the core of Chinese 
Buddhist philosophy, we shall examine briefly four of the pi 
mary Indian sources and the three secondary Chinese sources 
mentioned above, 








A. Primary Indian Sources 


1. The Sara of Forty-two Sections* (Sui-shihérh Chang 
Ching) introduces the Buddha as teaching disciples in the 
Royal Park near Benares, and saying, in effect:— 


"ae шо быу еа мён, кшт бу к н 
cater eee co ere te 
Ж da таарат ате Pe 

Cea Rem id tend i 
DERI Eu Stn ists 
E шышт 
БЕ сс 
заа cr: ete t 
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pling), he (nevertheless) reaches the loftest of all). This i 

is meant by "The Way.'" * (Sec. 8). 

(Above all, the Way is Inexpressible) “The Way which can be 

expressed im words stops short; there is nothing which can be 
E Those who can come up to this, progres; while the stupid 

тере (бес 19) 

(4 Closing Admonition) . . . If the Way is followed in the mind, 

of what use are actions? (Sec. 0) eee 

(Some ‘Acceptance Vom of a Sramana) 

7... L look upon the state of Kings ; . . as upon 

-... gold and jewels as upon rubble; ... upon. 

pou +e 

^. look upon the Supreme Vehicle as upon a dream of abundant 

ue 
^, 1. I Iook upon the impartial 
Ultimate Resliy" ... Sec. 42). 









alk as 











2. The Doctrine Bequeathed by the Buddha*' 
final admonitions before his entrance into Nirvana 


monks,” he said, “after my passing you should pay the 


* (Panier soe) i-Some think the part In square brackets was added 
Iae by C'an mon 

ЧЕ (иаша noc) — Te pe, whether orginal or not, eres te 
sence of Chan, the phe бебор ої Война па ihi higher sphere, 
ing exis (i the se Qut a th stib of individua] rtence a 
liic pertaining to the phenomenal word), yee everything exits Gin che 
ue Cha he боа, ШР ровом жт А the power to produce every 
AR ot phenomenon without any Imitations af space mnd time) 

SA amr aa) Тана Тар ала инке а 
В аас сыре Ралана віне арте a te 
eligit enti Ben 

Н толот, о mperat aiude-in he sense ot being unmoved 
dei ar or arenon to AHIDI Ae: 

earn et tc been 
аала Кта Аа an. 10 ar 418), in the Teign ot Emperor Yao of the 
Tater Ciim dyman.» y- Tiie mna, an translated Imo Engl by Chu Cha 
ЖТ, ш Deen incorporated €n the ame binding withthe Sabre of Fortwo 
‘Sections pp 238. a 
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greatest respect... to the 250 precepts, .. . You should know 
that they are your chief guide. . ... Maintain especially these 
ten precepts in all purity’: 








Ten Commandments for the Buddhist Order® 


(1) Thou shalt not engage in buying or selling. 
(2) Thou shalt set aside property and all that it ent 
(8) Avoid seeking wealth by working the land; (especially) — 

(4) Do not clear ground of bushes or trees, break new soil, or dig 
the earth 

(5) Thou shale not engage in mixing drugs, practicing divination 
‘or sorcery, or fortune-telling (by astrology). 

(6) Thou shalt live alone in chastity and simplicity. 

(7) Thou shalt neither cater to the rich nor contemn the poor. 

(8) Seek enlightenment with minds properly under congol. 

(9) Perform no magical wonders to startle people. 

(10) Be content with gifts of clothing, food, bedding, and medi- 

cine, but do not hoard anything. 








(Then, as though to impress his disciples with the fact that 
great merit resides in obedience to rules, the Buddha continued 
‘with further admonitions and regulations for the monastic 
life) 





Ten Further Admonishments Preached by the Buddha** 
(I) Fear indulgence (of mind and body) more than . . . rob 
bers... 


о > Regulate sleep. Be con 


(9) Beware of hatred! ... Cultivate forbearance! 

(®) Avoid arrogance! Forswear contempeuousness! 

(6) Diminish all desires for selfish profi! 

© Let contentment reign, even when forced to sleep on the 
ground, 

[Sigh rearranged and condensed. y+ 


+ As parsphme in condemed e 
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(T) Live in seclusion and thus avoid suffering and please the 


(9) ‘Strive against arines by an alert quest for knowled 

G Concentrate your mind to attain knowledge,** which is 
ike a rft, a light, and an axe (that cuts down affliction), Yet 
avoid useless discussions. 

(o) Diligentiy observe the teachings and resolve all doubts about 
the Four Noble Traths.*#* 











3. The Sütra of the Eight Awakenings of the Great Опез*' 


‘The disciples of the Buddha earnestly recite this sutra con- 
stantly day and night, for it teach 


(1) (The Unreality and Evil of this Life) 
"he world is impermanent and . . . the four elements (which 
cofstinate the body: earth, moisture, heat, and vapor) are a source 
ak pain and (are in reality) void. The five es (form, sensation, 
Conception, discrimination, and cognition)***** do not constitute 
be real set... The mind is the source of evil and the body the 
Jair of wickedness, By such perception comes gradual freedom from 
(the circle of) bith and death.” 
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(2) (Elimination of Desire Brings Release) :— 


“When desires are diminished . . . he mind and body exit" 
* of the chain of cause and effect (and free from 





all illusion) 





(©) (The Pursuit of Knowledge Leads to Tranquillity): 

“A Bodhisattva . . . ** tranquilly accepting his lot. . . keeps 
to the Way, indulging in no activities other than the pursuit o 
Knowledge. 


(4) (Strive Against Lazy Backsliding) 





“Laziness and neglect lead to backsliding, It is necessary to strive 
diligently; . . to destroy the afflictions (of desire, hatred, and ig 
nea wre 





(5) (Pondering the Way Gives Power to Convert All Beings) 

(6) (The True Disciple-or BodhisattoaGives Lavithly to All 
Alike) 

() (Let the Laity Leave Home and Desire Behind, Practice Purity 
of Life, and Show Compassion Toward Al Beings) 

(8) Become a World Savior; Help Others to Enlightenment) — 


<“... Cultivate the Mahiyana heart and be equally ready to rescue 
all beings. Be willing to suffer numberless aflictions on their behalf 
and lead them all to find joy at the last 








© Cv, note):=The Chinese tu tai (Sensi there) con mean ‘lord. 
sero ford и ово -—— (n) "maie ot ом од дөшү" ее 
Inthe bond of ton. 
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(4) "The Diamond Sitra (Chin Kang Ching) 


‘A fourth basic, primary Indian sutra, familiar to all good 
Chan Buddhists, is the Vajracckedika (or Diamond Cutter) 
section of the Mahiprajiaparamita Siatra (Perfection of Tram- 
Seendental Wisdom) , more commonly referred to as The Dia. 
mond Sütra (Chin Kang Ching) or Jewel of Transcendental 
Wisdom. 1e ings the changes on standard Buddhist doctrines, 
which, like a rhythmic refrain, fall from the lips of Tathagata 
Buddha: 

"At an assembly of 1250 friars of the Order of Buddhist 
‘Monks (the Sangha), convoked by the Buddha at Anathapin- 
dada's Park near Sravisti, he replied thus to Subhiiti (Sec. 1):* 

4A) (There i mo Individuality): “No real Bodhisattva cherishes 
she idea of separate individuality.” (Sec. 3). 

“Subhûti . . . whoso perceives that all material characteristics are 
in fact no characteristics, perceives the Tathîgata.” (Sec. 5). 
“Because Subhüti abides nowhere: therefore, he is called ‘Joyful 
Abiderin-Peace, DwellerinSeclusion-in-the Forest!" (Sec. 9). 

@) (There is no Cosmic Realty): (The integral principle of 
che Great Way is that nothing is selLexistent) To which Subhüti 
replied: ".. If reality could be predicated of a world, it would 
f a selkexistent cosmos. (But the Tathîgata teaches that ‘cosmos! 
is merely a figure of speech)" (Sec. 30) 

(C) (Perfect Peace Lies in Non-Attachment): “Furthermore, 
subhûti . .. a Bodhisateva . . . should practice charity . . . with 
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‘a mind detached from any formal notions." (See. 4). ...* "The 
mind should be kept independent of any thoughts which arbe 
within it” (Sec. M). .. . "Hodhisattras who achieve merit should 7 
not be fettered with’ desire for rewards.” (Sec. 28). “(Even 
my teaching will have to be given up by men of merit and faith in 
‘no qualities)... (If the Buddha teaching must be relinquished: 
how much more so misteaching!” (Sec. 6). 


(D) (Truth is tnexpresible and Wisdom Unattanabl): (Sab- 
nat: As T understand Buddha's meaning, there îs no formulation 
of wath caled ‘Consummation of incomparable Enlightenment 
because truth is uncontainable and inexprenile. I neither is mor 
Зло (Sec. 7). (Buddha): —--- The bnis of Tathigata's attain. 
ment (of enlightenment) -— > is wholly beyond; it i ei 

Por unreal- «s therefore, i it called "Realm of Formulations 
Gee 17)... Qubhüs) : ^. WorloHonoured One, in the at 
ment of he Consummation of Incomparable Enlightenment di 
Buddha make no sequstion whatsoever?” (Buddha replied): “Just 
so, Subhtet.. Taeqited not even the le thing, wherefore iis 
Called ‘Consummation of Incomperable Enlihterien ^ (See 28). 

































(E) More specifically, 
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Soul, carry out tiy work, putang away attachment, O conqueror of weai; ejoa 
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Тт. note) For an account ot Gautama Buddha's prediction concerning 
“Subha and orner, se the Latu Stra, cape 8 and Sm the Wi ст 
ce, the 4d Maniyina patric, the Venerable Hai Neng (Wet Lang) 
lutea in Mis autobiography that he fist contacted Buddhism ‘hough пеар 
‘trececlal o this Dicose, and Iter bese thoroughy еван during 
"Semon pon sediom 10 (qooung Wong Mosen casinon of aie Sd 

of ‘Wet Lang. chap. 8). Он holy beyond "nether ral nor unread- The 
Norm, or be Mean, ent ouside the ope oa Julie opponter tnd 
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(Enlightenment ù Attained in Freedom from Self (Buda): 
|, “Furthermore, Subhiti, This (enlightenment) . . . is straight) 
cat tts repr ernst wed and by eal 
sated by Seam So ay P. te Tanigus ded Unt 
Ti seach i meiy» mune" Qs 1 


(F) I is asserted positively that 
(Nirvana Does not Mean Extinction): y "Subhüii, i 
, Simyone in whom dawns the Consummation of Incomparable 
Enlightenment declares that all manifest standards are ended and 
extinguished, do not countenance such thoughts, ..." (Sec 27) - 


(C) And finaly, 
(The Value of Reciting This Discourse is Incleulable):—(Bud- 
dl answered). t atyone receives and retains even four lines 
of es Dioue and. explains them to others.» (is) merit 
of ul be pester (han ato)... anyone who gave away count 
ics pit o ams (и) a good man or a good woman (who) 
see i many iv ead gain of the Gangs” (ee 18 
See 8 














Conclusion: “When Buddha had finished this Discourse, the 
Venerable Subhûti, together with the bhikihus, bhilshunis, lay 
brothers and sisters, and the whole realm of gods, men, and 
titans, were filled with joy by His teaching, and taki 
seriously to heart, they went their ways"*** 








B. Secondary Chinese Sources 


‘Thus far we have been looking at the main sources of Ch'an” 
Buddhist thought as found in the sutras originating in the 
Indian Mahiyanist mind—in other words the direct teachings 
of the Buddha to his disciples as recorded in the original 
Sanskrit and later translated into Chinese, We now come to 
‘examine the three abovementioned scriptures which, probably 
more than any others, reveal how the Buddha's’ teachings 
filtered through the Chinese mind, and how it reacted to 
them. 





1. The Sütra of Wei Lang (Hui Neng)" 


“The standard clas for modem Ch'an (or Zen), Buddhists, 
The Siva of Wei Lang (or Hui Neng)*the Sixth (and lur] 
of the Chinese Buddhist Patriarch (an, 688-718) is the only 
Sacred Chinese Buddhist writing to be honored with the rank 
of Ching or Stra, As leader of the Southern Branch of the 
Ch'an School, Hui Neng reputedly aught “sadden enlightr 

ment” for at least two years (076078) at the Nanhua Monas- 
tery at Chükiang (Kukong) in Kvangtung Province." By 
Analyzing and rearranging the order of Hui Neng's thought, 
we arrive at a natural sequence of ideas, as presented below. 











A. Description of the Goal-Enlightenment of the Mind 





At the very outset, Hui Neng began his discourse on the 
“Great Wisdom to Reach the Opposite Shore” with comments 
on the MahāPrajñäpāramitā Sūtra in this wise: 


ind Contains the Euence of Wisdom) :—"With our 
ity of Mind, we can realize that the Voidness of the 











The sura was translated foto Engi 
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Universe isnot vacuity but fled with . . . heavenly bodies, moun- 
tains, river, good and bad men, deva-planes, hells, oceans, etc... 
Yet we are neither attracted t9 nor repelled by the goodness or 
badness of (these things or) other people. ... This voidness of mind 
fenotblanknes, however for. dhe mind... pervade the whole 








tis in a state of wisdom (prej) . 
the Esence of Mind and not from an exterior source. . . » This is 
called the Sel€-Use of the True Nature... This is what is meant 
by realizing ones own Esence of Mind for the attainment of 
‘Buddhahood."** 


(2) Purity of Mind Makes a Paradise in the Heart) :—In a 
quesionandanswer period, the Patriarch explained that 
merit is not gained by doing good deeds. Only by preserving 
purky of ind and an attitude of equality will felicity be 
gained. The pure in mind are near to the Western Paradise « . 
(for) .. . by clearing away the eight errors one . . . arrives 
at the Paradise Within the Heart or Mind. . . . Invoking 
‘Amitibha will not avail, for . . . “one whose heart is impure 
‘cannot be born in his Western Paradise. . . .” Furthermore, 
Hui Neng continued: 











Those who wih to train themselves (spiritually) may do so at 
home. It is quite unnecessary for them to stay in monasteries,  «« 
Only let your mind . . . function freely ... let it abide nowhere, 

"Then you will be in peace of mind (samadhi) all the time, and 
may be calle a man of supereninent mind.” *" 


(8) (Straightforwardness is the Key to Peace of Mind) :—In 
‘unequivocal terms the Patriarch enunciates this principle or 
= masterkey to tranquillity of mind (samédhi) : 


“Make it a rule to be straightforward on all occasions. . . . Don't 
let Jour mind be crooked and practice straightforwardness with 
‘your lips only. ... When .. . oUF outward appearance and our 
Inner feelings harmopize with each other, itis a case of the equi- 
librium of tranquillity and Wisdom... Those under delusion . . . 


m 


don't realize that straightforwardness is the holy place, the Pure 
Land..." 








(8) The Esence of Mediation i the dchivement of Impertu 
ability) :~""Thove who train themselves for imperturbability, should 
«+ ignore the faults of others... To meditate (therefore) means 
{o realize inwardly the imperturbability of the Essence of Mind. То 
be free from attachment to all outer objects is rue medi 

ateain inner peace is samdd) 














B. The Way tothe Goal of Enlightenment 


(1) (The Way of the Five Incense) Purification of mind comes 
first through freedom from taint of jealousy, anger, avarice, oF 
hatred (la), This will bring one to the state of àn imperturbable 
mind (samadhi). Being (ree from impediments, one then becomes 
full of wisdom (praji) , which enables one to be respectful toward 
superiors... and sympathetic with the poor. .. . After that, one. 
feels a sense of liberation, . , , Finally „. . the mind explores Bud 
dhist principles... and attains knowledge ofits true nature. “This 
Fivefold Incense fumigates us from within; we should not look 
for it from without." 














(2) The Way of True Repentance):—"The source of sin. . « 
‘an be cast out in the twinkling of an eye by sudden repentance and 
turning to righteousness as a "Treader of the Path’ of Mahiyina 
doctrine... . By waking refuge in the threefold Body.of Buddha 
within the ‘Essence of our Mind’ we become crystal clear free from 
all evil, and transformed unto righteousness, thus attaining enlighten- 
ment by our own efforts. 














(8) (Three Correct Ways of Thinking) i-Hul Neng here vare 
his dupes that iti a great risa to cene from all exertion ot ~ 
mind. They should take, he says, three principles a3 guides to their 
thinking: () "I we do not lex our minds attack W anything, we 
Shall gun emancipation. + «ven in time of quarrels 

Mould es 

of retaliation.” (b) “We should ls fee ous mi 
tion in external objects, so hat the Dharma will be pure 














and (o) "L.. By awoiding the mistakes of delusion, we fix our 
minds on the true nature of Tathati (Suchnes) . . . and our own 
“true narure may be selfmanifesed all the time. This is what is 
known as "idealessnes. "e 


(0) (The Wey of Spontencous Realization) -~Advising everyone 
to study and recite the Diamond Sitra, Hui Neng urged the por- 
sibility of becoming Buddha by spontaneous realization of one's 
true nature by introspection of the mind. .. . "He who ... attaches 
o importance to rituals and whose mind functions always under 
Tight views à said to know his Emence of Mind. "n ^... 4 
gleam of enlightenment it enough to make any living being the 
Equal of Buddha.” In his "Formless Stanza,” which he urged all to 
memorize, Hui Neng concludes with these lines: 


Vae Su Md 
nuce 
‚ ee 


On the question of ‘sudden’ versus ‘gradual’ enlightenment, 
the Sixth Patriarch, with a note of finality, then gives the 
following pronouncement: 


“He who realises the Ewence of Mind may dispense with such 
doctrines as Bodhi, Nirvāpa, and "Knowledge of Emancipation.» . 
‘Since itis with our own efforts that we realize the Essence of Mind, 
and since the realization and the practice of the Law are both done 
instantaneously and not gradually . . . the formulation of any syi- 
tem of Law is unnecessary. As all Dharmas are intrinsically Nir- 
‘ini, how ean there be gradation in them?” е 





C. Description of the Goal of Nirvana 

In reply to a question from one Chi Tao as to the meaning 
‘of Nirvana in a certain passage in ће Мала Рагіпітойра Sūtra, 
the Patriarch enunciated the first of two criteria: 


теш e pie Gr vb а. тобан and fonctions without 
Ду бе sisal” This e Ley eio oov own Mind Evence” (6) 


“At any one moment, Nirvina . . . is the manifestation of Perfect 
Rest and Cessation of Changes . . . which has neither enjoyer nor 
non-enjoyer.... (Asmy stanza readi) 





“The Supreme Mahî Parinirvipa 

X perfect, permanent, caim, and iluminating- 
(either) «+ deat, (nor) annihilation €, 

Only hose ol soperemiten mind ean undead 
"what Nivita i 





In other words, 


“He who is above affirmative and negative rides permanently in 
the White Bullock Cart (the Vehicle of Buddha (ie, he already 
possesses Enlightenment knowledge, or Bodhi) 





“(In Enlightenment), the states of deluded consciousness ving) 
are dissolved into wisdom (praja) and one can then abite forever 
in peace of mind (samädh). This is (called) a 'sudden transmu- 
tanion,” 


“a To understand thoroughly all Dharmas . . . to be above 
Dharmalakyana (dhings and phenomenon), and to be in ponession 
f nothing, is the Supreme Vehicle .. . of Thumes,"** 


‘The second criterion was enunciated when thirteen-year-old 
Ko Shin Wui came from the Gradual School (at the Yuk 
Chuen Monastery of Shih Shan) in North China to tender 
homage to the Sixth Patriarch. When the boy was asked, “What 
is the fondamental principle?" he replied simply: “Non-attach- 
‘ment is the fundamental principle." The Patriarch then tested 
him further and brought the matter to a conclusion by stating 
that nirvanic knowledge of the Essence of Mind can be obtained 
only intuitively (ie, neither by study of books nor by ques 
tioning others to get verbal authority, but only by showing 
neither attachment nor indifference to Nirvana) . . 

Years later, Ko Shin Wui, after himself becoming a Dhyana. 
Master (known as Ho Chak), wrote An Explicit Treatise on 
Dhyina Teaching, in which he said: * 








ч 


"After the Parinirvina of the Exalted One, the twentyeight pa- 
tiarchs of India all transmitted the "Mind of Nonattachment to 
thelr successors. Wha is referred to as "Nonattachment' is the real 





At the end of the sutra, the editor concludes by remarking 
“From the above, it will be seen that this sentence—"Non- 
attachment is the fundamental principle’=is the keynote of 
the Dhyina teaching (of the Meditation School) ."* 


While, in the main, preferring to follow the impact of Bud- 
dist philosophy on the Chinese mind, we may do well at 
this point to digress enough to leam how the Dhyina or 





a ñioted, contemporary . 
Teitaro Suzuki of Otani University in Kyoto, in his The Zen 
Doctrine of No Mind (or The Significance of the Sūtra of Hui 
Neng or Wei Lang) .** 

Tn his introduction to Hui Neng (Wei Lang in the southern 
dialect; Yeno in Japanese), Dr. Suzuki refers to The Platform 
Sermons of the Sixth Patriarch (Lu-tso T'an-ching) as having 
created a sensation among eighth century Buddhists for two 
reasons: In them Hui Neng appealed to the masses by his 
rejection of Shenhsiw's** conceptualism*** as a wrong in- 





terpretation of Supreme Wisdom (Prajfid); he also warned 
against the danger of misrepresenting Meditation (Dhyana) 
as the ‘tranquilizing drug’ of a passive quietism.® Dr. Suzuki 
then gives his interpretation of. Hui Neng' idea of the rela- 
tion of Wisdom to Meditation, as well as his conception of the 
Unconscious. 








Hui Neng's Idea of Wisdom (Praja) 
through Meditation (Dhyana) 


“The motive of the compiler of the T’anching was evidently to 
expound, , , . Hui Nengs idea of Wisdom and to distinguish it 
{rom its original understanding. 


“Hui Neng’s conception of Meditation , 
tranquilizing the mind. . .. Onesided mediation is sure to tend 
toward quietim and death, .. . Meditation lus nothing to do 
with mete sitting cromlegged im contemplation, as is generally 
opposed by outsiders s itis ather acting, moving, perlorming 
deeds, seeing, hearing, thinking, remembering. 


“Hla Neng are оп the арале 87 the inner eye, 
which . . «sees into the mysteries of Sel nature the spark of the 
ultimate constituent of all things, s+ 




















aen True Wisdom functions, one бай one all of a sud 
den... . facing the emptiness of all things (fonyati). - .- (ln 
way), the unattainable is attained and the eternally serene is per- 
ceived. 

"According to this school, the movement from ignorance to en- 
lightenment is abrupt and not gradual.  . This i» Seeing into 
one's Seltnature. .. Once this viewpoint of wisdom is gained, all 
‘the essential irrationalities found in religion become intelligible.” "t 











Hui Neng’s Understanding of the Unconscious 
(The discussion is presented under six points) += 


U) (Two Planes of Living) ~"There are two planes of livi 
the one is the plane of consciousness (ywhsin); the other is that 
fof unconsciousness (wirhsin), Activities belonging to the fist plane 

fare governed by the laws of karma, while those of the second. 
plane are.» characterized by purposelessness and therefore meri 
ү 
"So long as there are conscious strivings to accomplish a task, the 
very consciousness works against it, and no task is accomplished. . » » 
Only when “you give Yol up. (hen). your uncon 
scious mind iı ull intensely at the work and, before you realize it, 
you find the work accomplished, "Man's extremity is God's oppor- 
unity? This i really what is meant by ‘to accomplish the task by 
nomina: "r 























@) CNoMind," or the Unconscious, is Principle and Goal) 

“According to Hui Neng, the concept of the Unconscious is the 

foundation of Zen Buddhism. . .. As Hui Neng sald: ‘1 establish 

othoughenes(wienien) as ihe principle (O my teaching). 

Seeing al things and yet to keep your mind free from stain and 
tachment, this is nothoughtnes. 

'Suchness means the Absolute, something which . . . cannot be 
gripe by means of form... This... unatainabie is Emptiness, 
fr Void (which) ... i not o the ream of mames and forms. . .. 
(fo iris beyond g 7 Qe) evs is always with ws 

conditions all our lifes» +” 
idiom -. ly Та hands on Emptines .. . or Selfnature . 
(Qu) thi grasping «is accomplished by won-discrimination-an. 
Жа айп from sltnacre fuel, which i the Unconscious" 























(8) (The Unconscious has a Metaphysical Connotation) 
“Hui Neng’s Unconscious is thus fundamentally different from the 
poychologists Unconscious, Tt has a metaphysical connotation. - 

















fo tte 2 gy. me ih e 
кы nema set 
SEO RIE oon tu eee 
EUR E mine rM 
unc wien be tone 
кыре puel 
Soe SMe a one 











(9 (Knowing the Unconscious is a Deep Personal Experience) 
“One must really have an experience," Suzuki continues, “in order 
to get into the spirit of the (Zen) master, and then the under. 
tanding will follow by itself. 
‘So long as... there is no 'eeing into selnature/ we retur. 
literally to a watic quietnes of Inorganic mater, Hui*Neng s. 
very much against this conception of Dhyina; hence his philovoph 
of Praja and the motto of Zen Buddhism: ‘the seeing into si 
mature is becoming the Buddha. . 7 1 other words, seeing’ in- 
Foyer dynamic participation in the creative nature of Being, There. 
fore, it is not mere шешт. 
“We must remember that Hui Neng never advocated the doctrine 
of mere nothingness, or mere doing nothing-ness 
“Both in Téshan and Huangpo (Hei Yün) Zen is taught to be 
something in direct contact with our daily life... In truth, Bud. 
«dhism is based on personal experience as much as Christianity, This 
is expecially the case with Zen Buddhism, which stands firmly on. 
experience as the basic principle of iu teaching” 


























(5). (Experience of the Unconscious Has a Passive Aspect) 
(In seeking to understand our own selfnature), “We are back 
‘gain at the relationship of Meditation (Dhyana) to Wisdom 
(Prajfid).... Those who emphasize Wisdom, like Hui Neng and 
his school, tend to identify Meditation with Wisdom, and insist on 
an abrupt, instantaneous awakening in the Unconscious (where 
meditation and wisdom become identical). . . . The awakening 

















hang Chenchi makes the same observation iz, tat "Zen conis in. 
personal Experience, not in phiiosoppiaal speculation.” O9) 


ит 


is never to be taken for ... an accomplishment asthe result of » 
Striving, As there is no attainment in the awakening of Wisdom 
Inthe Unconscious, there is no abiding in it either, This is the point 
ost emphatically asserted in all de Proji-plramiti Sûtras. No 
Atainment, and therefore no clinging. . . . This very Mind which 
has no abiding place anywhere is the Buddhamind itself ; . . The 
doctrine ofthe Unconscious is. . that of absolute passivity 

Te may also be represented ay the teaching of humility. . 














(© (Knowing the Unconscious Alo Has an Active Aspect) 
(Finally, "The conception ofthe Unconscious leads to many wrong, 
interpretations when it is taken a pointing to the existence of an 
entity to be designated ‘the Unconscious’ Zen masters do not assume 
Such an entity behind our empirical consciousness. » , . (Neverthe, 
Tes), Buddhist philosophy makes use of two concepis-'Body’ and 
"Usin explaining reality, The two are inseparable, where there 
irany funttloning there must be a Body behind it, and where thes 
in a Body is Use will inevitably be recognized... (n conclusion) i 

"The intellectual seeing into (one's) sel mature, vo deeply culti- 
vated by the Indian mind, now exhibits what may be called the 
practical demonstration phase of Chinese Zen, In terms of Chinese 
Buddhist philosophy, we can state that the (dynamic) ‘Use of 
Wisdom is now more in evidence than the (static) "Body of Wi 
dom... (In other words), Seeing into ones selfnature’ in- 
volves dynamic participation in the creative nature of Being 

















On the above, Dr. Suzuki makes this concluding remark: 
“As far as the ‘seeing into one's inner being! known as ‘self 
mature, is concerned the matter is more or less on the episte- 
mological plane, and does not seem to affect our practical 
life from the ethical point of view. But when Wisdom is 
considered not from the point of view of seeing but from the 
pain of ew of acting, t ge direc nto the very hear of 
li 














‘Matsa and Shih-tou, both disciples of disciples of Hui Neng, 
may be regarded as the originators of the ‘Dynamic School’ 
of Zen, great agents of ‘Use’ . . . (That) dynamic demonstra- 
tions (like striking or kicking your interlocutor, dancing or 
clapping hands, overturning a table, or making cryptic re- 











“mo o, 





marks) constitute the esential characteristic of the later de- 
velopment of Zen thought, is one of the most remark 
incidents in the history of religious culture in the Far East 
On the question of “cryptic remarks” (kungan, or koan) 
which he calls “abrupt judgments given by Ch'an masters’ 
Carsun Chang contends that Ch’anists (along with Confuciani 
and Taoists) beli i 
dation for intuition of truth; that a directive purpose combined 
with an intense love of a great cause formed the only true 
synthesis of reason and intuition.** 














‘We come now to the second of the typically Chinese expres 
sions of the Ch'an (Dhyina or Zen) philosophy; namely, Hii 
Yün's Huang Po Doctrine of Universal Mind (Huang Po 
Ch'uan Fa Yao),* as recorded eight years after his death (ca, A», 
850) by his devoted disciple, P'ei Hsiu. Hsi Yün is sid to have 
been the fourth in the line of succession from Hui Neng and 
lived on Huang Po Mountain in Kiangii Province, 

In his note of introduction, the translator tells us this serip- 
ture “is one of the most important of the numerous Chinese 
works expounding the doctrine of the Dhyina (Ch'an) Sect 
and forms an almost complete exposition of the main tenets 
of that sect.” It is presented here in very condensed form. 




















2. Hsi Yür's Huang Po Doctrine of Universal Min: 


(1) (There i but one Redlity-formlesr Mind-Sourco) 
*... The Master (Hsi Yün) said to me: '.. . Bodhidhatma .. only 
spoke of universal mind and transmitted this single dharma, - .- 
Projf is wisdom, but wisdom, too, is this formles mind. + 
You must avoid (all) dualist notions and all liking and disliking 




















then you will be able to mount the chariot of the Buddhas.” 
(Sec. 16). .. . This mind, which hus always existed, is unborn® 
nd indestructible... Te does not cling to the categories of things 
‘which exist or do not exit." (Sec. 1). ... MindSource, or Bud. 
Ghasealty, nds expression in Voidnes, in the Principle of Manifes 
tation, and in it outworking in all phenomena. (Sec. 24) 





@), (Bodhi is Supreme Realization of Oneness with Universal 
‘Mind “See. 8) 
«+ (This) may come slowly or quickly. .. . Moreover, whether 
you accomplish your aim in a single flash of thought or by going. 
through the Ten Stages of a Bodhisattva's Progress,** the achieve- 
‘ment will be he same, for this state admits of no degrees, but the 
Tatter method leads to kalpas of unnecessary suffering and toil.” 
(See. 6). *... Many people are unwilling to empty their minds for 
fear that they may plunge into the void, not knowing that their 
if actually void, The foolish man eschews phenomena 
but not mentation, while the wise man eschews mentation but not 
phenomena. ic 20). ^, As to the merits... which come 
from performing the six paramitds . . *** you should not try 
to supplement that perfection by such meaningless practices, « .» 
Only awake to universal mind and realize that there is nothin 
whatsoever to be attained, (Sec. 2)... . To experience Pure Min 
Jn to exist independently ol everything mundane," (Sec. 9). 





























"nbors" is a word selected to imply a ste... above the normal enie- 
Mon Yan ghtened 
SE ibo i Yuri way of маі, з пым і елт еца 
sa para enlgtennent something quite in posit 0 

"ш кимү whatever 1o do wie sudden ар into) 


TIT. pote)... "IE rely i percelved o be void in its abıolute 
pea, it [lom tat їн тешне eet i do vod, But (e vides of phe 
"meta (ia rove pea) can nether be perceived nor undentend ence 
"n etim илаха, ofthe Abt That in why the wise ma 
ely evan pena 
SSO" Cre mowe) = The six paramita are dane (charity), lila (keeping the 
epi Mii tee uer Tn e Ui and prj, dipts 
Бый, эла praja (isdem). x» Tne point made here is that 
Charitable аша, , should De ainoisteiy diinterested. «=.» Since we and the 
oivenl mind, -- tere no such thing a “becom: 





























(9, (nherent in Men are ell Buddha qualities Personifed in the 
Bodies, ag. Маш (ён SRY. Samanta (Ри 
rien), Ало (Кату) Мамаша (Тезем), эша 
Vidit (Weimechel) Gee)... S. Fathoming’ one's 
Buddha mature à by instantaneous inidon^ (ec. 8)... Bodh 
такава merely by efor realization of the iin 
"For lear that people would not believe ths. (Buddha). dew 
spon what i sco wit he bve sor vin aad spoken wi the 
eso o speed (ec 10 и 


Papa ete pr tiet 
gunt o read 
Grier шы ы 
ЕБ pompe Er 
ا‎ сре 
БЕА cheer ace 
Series ae mon techs tt 
mune 


(8) (Errors Will Cease When Distinctions Ave no Longer Made) 
(ec. 82) ~" good actions®*** or bad, equally im. 
. < . Differentiation. arises from wro 





















(ec 7). . . .* There is no distinction between ‘common’ and 
holy’ (ec. 31)... . When no distinctions are made, one can 
escape the law of cause and effect. (See. 80). 


(9) (The Ion of Objectivity Obscures the Nature of the 
эй shat) Gee) Trae Dharma menns пены 
Bray ling afer tte and al clinging to objects (ee 19). 
Же eh t te rom eatangenent) "wil (лбе be one whi 
Gee voit wiühou the Lamien tendency toward rebirth, 
КА: Roten prine Geo M). Cn oder ward 
Шү йон мї мт ийе шиштей by all appearances and wao 
SX, dore нр те а ar thy poe anything individual wich 
ШЕШ ш р ча Sof rach heen nd wed 
АКы ek enlgened ont ar hough sensory percep 
"anya othe ebjeve mold, which they know И шиген, 
(ee ot ae a hey ed 

lnk thy haven ool concepon ofthe universe 
Ring contivted of veni mind, nevertbele, ae wil de 
Paten on it venes and, oving to tie iat to conceive 
A roce ile ue Abate a omet pure and 
ih tes Inte vic ге somewhat concrete) 














Du lusor Widom Thinks of 4t Objet of Cognition 
with Neither Attachment Nor Revultion) 

7. . (Question): "What is meant by ‘worldly truth?! 

lone 7. Fundameni, eerting à pue i 

ho study the Dhyina doctrine should) do go 
tach thought as though it were void . . . or else just making the 
slight response suitable to the occasion. . . .** Not to see that all 








TT. nae i-"Ditincton or ditrentation is Bed to be he clt cause of 
‘ondnved opera of Karma, and Karma ie ought to come toan end once 
intimin 

not) "Thi i a very important remark, S0 талу рон... (р 
ers би Баша pace ed soaking the mind a compice bisnk ¢ 
ым) he’ ea) aims in w eliminate from mental process ll felis 
(oes ant rom the bale tht tinge have independent or permanent 
‘sis of tei ns. According to the Dhyima Buddhas .  . {e la porible 
To esc to he ercamatanes of aly fe ima way s. to deal with them 
adfacordy wie tempting»... lndementall u: 
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the stages along the Way are impermanent is (fo remain in) the 
sphere of phenomena which arise and pam away.” (бес М)? q 


(9). (The Dharma Must Be Transmitted Mystically from Mind 
1o Mind) "Since the time when the Tathigat entrusted Kifyapa 
with the Dharma until now, the mystical transmision has been 
from mind to mind, yet those minds were identical with each 
other. A transmission of void" cannot be made through words and 
Any transmision in concrete terms cannot be that af the (true) 


Dharma" (Sec 29). 
s.» (Question): "Hui Neng could not read che sutrax** How is it 
‘that he was made Patriarch? Elder Shen Hsiu was leader and in 


structor to 500 men... . Why was the robe not given to him?” 
(Answer): "Because the latter had not eliminated mentation 
‘and so transcended phenomena..." (Sec. M) 


(©), (Those Who Рай to Intuit the Dharma of Ther’ Own Minds 
ed "rchantias? 1j You Fei in Sudden, then Seek Gradual 
Enlightenment) 
- - "edhantias are thote whose faith is not conplete .. . who 
do not believe that they (already) poses the potentiality of Bud- 














‘minds, . .. attain to it only stage by stage**® and neglect their 
real minde IE they could arrive at a tacit understanding of real 
mind, there would be no need for them to seek any Dharma, for 
that mind is the Dharma.” (Sec. 20, par. 2) . . . “IE you will .. . at 
all times , . .. concentrate on eliminating mentation, . .. you will 
inevitably discover the truth. . . . If you ate to understand this, 








(Authors note) +D. T. tis page i Bib The Zen Doctrine 
of Nowind te rate the ten of acto ebd Go the Troe Mind) 
zs (nd The etie Biene e i Sa Тыш ы Nep or 
‘wai Lang) ie beyond sl дешы. a Belo. it ie probable howeret, thai M 
Vok-tnowiige war of low oder spart wh hat ftom pest mons ot 
Dro 

SP. son This sages a orm ef ‘relative Enlightenment whl 
эст o contract the weal Diy teaching that one i enlightened eibet 
Fay or oc a all” are 
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you must make the most strenuous efforts.” . , . (Yer) none of 
hem compare to ing the reality hat is (pure) mind.” 
(Sec, 85) «+» (As the stanza reads): 





ts strength once spent, the arrow falls to earth 
The life you make may not fulfil your hopes 
How far below that transcendental way 
Whercby one leap can gain Nirvina's shore?" (Sec. Mb) 





Having examined The Sütra of Wei Lang (Hui Neng) and 
Hsi Yün's Huang Po Doctrine of Universal Mind, we are ready 
to take a close look at the third of the important Chinese 
writings that reveal the Ch'an Masters’ reactions to the I 
Dhyina teaching of the Buddha, as they reinterpreted it to 
their disciples in successive generations. 








Hui Hal's The Path To Sudden Attainment (Tunwu Ju 
Tao Yao-mén Lun 





‘The author, Hui. Hai, a Chan Master living during the 
‘Trang dynasty’ (a.. 620-907), im the ine of ‘apostolic 
succession’ from Hui Neng and Hsi Yün, begins his teachings 
with the following prefatory remarks: 








prostrate myself with hands rated in salutation to all the Buddhas 
of the Universe and to all the Company of Great Bodhisatvas, In 





bles o s ect believe that lt le a rare and iat 
‘hing to be bom a human being "= (nd ie eal fom the human vate 
liene td ies i edel err ting uim 
Ви терасу ence they el the urgency o attempting 10 covet 
a "de path to Enlightenment aa pomibie, tearing that 
eot ome sn Dor many laa] (nni 

Ta Tue vene ia quoto Гев а раен awe ө е 

sock Yung Chia. (. T1, eniücd The Song of Enlightenment (Cb 
Jo) i бы bee tandem Toll by Dre Walter Lihenthal and published 

lne Journal o Oriental Studies of the Catholie University ef Peg" 
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undertaking the composition of this treatise, I fear that I shall not 
achieve the necessary degree of holiness, and wish to express my 
profound regrets; but if {can attain to such holiness, I will bestow ® 
it on all sentient beings in the hope that, in time to come, they will 
all become Buddhas.” 

‘Then, in sixty sections, he reaffirms the basic Ch'an doctrines 
that we have met in the preceding sutras, using the question- 
answer method. These may be summarized briefly under eight 
topical propositions, as follows:— 





(1) Deliverance (trom Karma) is through Sudden Apprehension 
and not to be attained by the study of innumerable sutras. (Sections 
Tand 18) 





(2) Assurance of Buddhahood comes, paradoxically, by means of 
neither acting nor abstaining from action (Le, in fixed, conten 
plative abstraction, meditating on your own true nature). (Seedons 
3,17, 25,48, 60) 





(8) To perceive without consciously perceiving is deliverance (or 
Nitvina): eg, not allowing thoughts to arise of opposites (like 
sorrowjoy; birthdestruction; hatred-ove, etc); not to. practice 
the ten evils killing, stealing, adultery, frivolous babble, lascivious 
talk, a deceitful tongue, wicked speech, covetousnes, a3 
perverted views); and not even to let the mind think of 
‘existence (good or evil) that constitutes the 
goodness. (Sections 8 14, 5, 86, 49) 











(D, he norabiding mind (ike Buddha's) relinquishes all 
delusions, speaks without distinctions, abides nowhere, and, (like 
the sun) shines with unfeeling light (Sections 4, 24, 19, 20, 21, 
30, 16, and 60) 


„® (Fe note) - Ges. 0) "This o intended t demonstrate dit Mabipina Bd 
dhiu does not namit tne doctrine of complete annihilation: AN rd fel 
Ings depending oa sinesions betwee ths and that mt be erate. On 
the ether hand fe would be wrong to infer at nothing We. There rane 
Something which, relatively speaking, can be described as vold but which nce 
JI not dene with complete sonia simaneculy Звено м 
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(9) The Law of Perfect Wisdom is Inexpressible; (therefore we 
say) "The Absolute is both Void and NonVoid (Question): "Ac- 
‘cording tothe Vajracchedika Sitra, the Law cannot be expressed in 
‘words, What does this mean?” (Answer): "The nature of perfect 
‘wisdom. (praia) is uterly pure... In the voidness and stillness of 
this perfec wisdom, of the forms of activity... there is none which 
is not comprehended (or none which is not incomprehensible) . 
That ie... (why) (the Law) is called inexpresible." ; . . (Sec 
20) “This, then, is a discourse on the intangibility of the Ab- 
solute. "Sec BI) 

= (Postscript): (Therefore), do not seck after the empty name 
Tot an Enlightened One), speaking of the Absolute with a mind. 
like an ape; that is to disregard the. (proper) concordance between 
words and action and is called sel deception. . . . Do not seek a 
lifetime of empty name and happiness, without knowing that you 
will suffer punishment for endless halpas. (Do not deceive your 
ени) Strife with all your might! Sentient beings must save Һеш 
telva! The Buddhas cannot save them! . .. Do not rely on the 
Strength of the Buddhas! . 


(0 Uteermos stilines of mind, oF non-teception, is the ‘Superior 
‘Vehicle’ of the apprehension of the Buddha, (Sections 28, 29, 87— 
quoting the Precepts of the Bodhisattvas; and 88—quoting the Vima- 
rti Nirdela Stra) 





























ind extremes is the Middle 
opposed, that is speaking with 
comprehension without in fact comprehending. . . . When words 
and actions do not differ, that is comprehending in fact as well as in 


speech (Sec. 30) 


(6) Stats in rebirth will follow one's karma: 
(Question): "In the next rebirth, will the many students of dit- 
ferent schools of thought all be together?” 

(Fe notre may imply» eite of meh sects as the Pure Land 

LT swing pow) 

"rit do de Pe ipit wth compen er 
to be of Hule ot no value. The truth ix something to be experienced, not mereh 
Wide, ro, E эы ‘4 
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(Answer): “ (Yes), i£ they have reached the same stage of illumi- 
nation; but (as) their karma is not the same, they will be in the, 
same stage Dut will not be together. The Sütra say: ‘While follow- 
ing the current, one’s real nature remains unchanged.” (Sec. 52) 
(Postscript -" (Therefore. .. keep careful watch on your own. 
actions and do not bring up the faul of others... (As) the Book 
‘of Verses for Repetition says: ‘Forbearance is the irt step. It i fint. 
necessary to eliminate the ego. When anything takes place, there 
must be no reaction. That indeed is to (break the chain of Aarma 
and) possess the body of Enlightenment.” 








Although true holiness seemed reserved for those who took 
monastic vows, nevertheless, many Buddhist laymen and lay. 
women have found refuge in the practice of Ch'an meditation 
within their own homes, As Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan? has 





‘Mahiyina Buddhism called men not only to the paradise 
of the buddhas but also to an ordered and sane life on earth, 
‘with the objective of making all men happy. Life in the world 
should be inspired by the spirit of religion. Even as the ideal 
of the arhat was replaced by that of the bodhisattva, the hermi 
ideal was replaced by that of the householder. The desire was 
to live in the world, while yet being not of the world. The tradi- 
tion of the holy monk persisted, but the godly layman is also 
exalted. 

“The figure of Vimalaktri, as described in the Sanskrit work, 
Vimalakirti Nirdela Sütra*. (Wei-Mo-Chieh $ohuo Ching), 
points out how we can mingle among men, live in houses, be 
a friend of the publicans and sinners and yet be saintly. Vima- 
lakirti (for example) resided at Vaiall, but * 








* (Tv noto) "The Sami origina i lon, but the Chinese verston has beeu 
rendered imo Englin by Proleuor Toumi im the Baler Buddhint, TIL, (OB. 
35 The Chinese venion by Upasunya (us. 508880) i proba the one e 
feted ta mel, he Ta Cheng Ting Wang Gung” 
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“Though he was but a simple layman, yet 
observing the pure monastic discipline; 





though possessing a wife and children, 
always exercising pure virtues... 


илайейар ө ай the error of pasion, 
‘hen nthe hou of debauchery, 


persuading all to seek the higher things, 
When t the shop of the wine-dealer; 


preaching the Law when among wealthy people: 
teaching the Kyatsiyas patience; 





removing arrogance when among Brahmins; 
‚ teaching justice to the great ministers; 





teaching loyalty and filial piety to the princes; 
teaching honesty tothe ladies ofthe courts. 





n concluding this investigation of the philosophy of the 
Ch'an or Meditation School, we take note of five of its tenets 
gathered by Fung Yusan from the writings of (Lu) Hui Neng, 
hoe teachings finaly gained credence İn the tect, They are 
in effect: 


C) The Highest Truth (Principle) is Inexpressible: because it 
is actually beyond the realm of causations and the conscious 
mind. 





(9) Spiritual Attainment Cannot be Cultivated: Tt is better 
to avoid cultivation of enlightenment, to avoid creating evil karma, 
bby having no deliberate mind or purpose in whatever one does. .. . 
By losing all sense of attachment to things in the daily rout 
ie... one may enter into actual oneness with non-being от 
epic’ vide ight Tr). Thi abrupt detain 
is ‘instantaneous enlightenment’... ү, 
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() In the Last Resort Nothing is Gained: Enlightenment doesn't 
change anything, because the daily life of the enlightened sage 
the same as that of the ordinary man. Therefore, obtaining is not* 
‘obtaining and nothing is gained. 





@) Theres Nothing Much in Bud 
ot paradox is pierced, dhere noting -— 
Cosmological and poychologieni (мог af rna Buddhin are 
regarded by the Chranisasatgument which are... len fur 
fore. "only tto he thrown away A pupil of Huang Po 
(Est Yon) Inter went so ely under ante teacher andar 
ieving enlightenment remarked: "At bottom, tere is nothing 
very much in aang Po Buddhin. 


(©) In Carrying Water and Chopping Wood: Therein Lies the 
wie Тез o peu rum delis to eulhtmnen: net 
to leave ones mori humanity behind and enter ssghood, Once 
this has happened, however, the Me o «sage sno diferent Som 
"hat of ordinary men, for the ordinary mind i the To and the 
e's ind le ordinary mind- 

Үш) арийне адетин апа divine functioning lie 
i caring water and copeog wooden fer y ege 

“other wordy one mist be nid the phenomenal Jet develd 
Si e phenomenal to be so identifed with non-being tbat what 
the ma doc sno diferene fom what be did blr ic only 
Shar the man hint ia not the same as he was.” 























At this point, Fung Yuan raised the question of why fathers 
and Kings, as well as watercarriers and wood.choppers couldn't 
"synthesize the sublime with the common." If so, why then 
‘must men abandon their social obligations to become Ch'ani 
monks? He believed that the Neo-Confucianists of the Sung 
(A, 960-1279) and the Ming (a, 1868-1644) periods found 
the answers to this problem of how to cultivate the mysterious 
Tao 











Certain Short-lived Minor Sects 





Early in the Buddhist period in China, certain minor sects 
sprang up, apparently оң she bel of le popularity of one 
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particular sutra, as interpreted and promoted by one individual 

‘or small group. The Ch’éng-Shih Sect (Satyasiddhi* or Sünyatà 
* School of Hinayiina) for example, was based on the Satyasiddhi- 

astra, written by Harivarman of Central India about A. 250 

to 350 and translated into Chinese by Kumirajiva in av. 411. 

(Completion of Truth), 
it purported “to ‘complete’ the Buddhist doctrine by showing. 
that both the ego and the eighty-four dharmas recognized by 
"^ Flourishing for several 
centuries, the sect later merged with the San Lun (Three 
Shastras) or Midhyamika School, and both were ultimately 
absorbed by the Ch'an School," 

Another early minor Hinayāna sect, the Chi-Shé (Abhi- 
‘dharmakola School of Realism) based its teaching on the Abhi- 
dharma-kola $istra. (The Store of the Higher Law) (Chit Shé 
Luu) of Viubandbu, an exposition of the Abhidharma Pitaka 
which had probably’ been brought to China by Hs 
and translated by him fairly early (Le, ca. Ab. 6 
cording to Radhakrishnan." The shor 
"unreality of the self coupled with a belief in the real entity 
of all dharmas. The latter, it held to be of two kinds: created 
(senseobjecis, mind and its functionings, etc), which are 
taken as elements of positive becoming: non-created (like 
‘space’ and 'exincion), which are considered elements of 
negative becoming. As W. T. Chan sums it up, “All dharmas 
have their effective causes and conditions of existence, although 
they co-exist but momentarily in the actual world due to the 
constant fluctuations in the dynamic operation of the various 
‘causes and conditions." 

(Chü-Shé) sect flourished from the sixth to the ninth. 
century, but was also absorbed by the stronger Ch’an School.* 

‘A third sect, that became quite influential, was the Lin-Chi 
School founded by Lhsüan (d. 866) in Western Hopei after 
the “Great Persecution” of A. 845. Its motto of "Recognize 
Yourself” revealed a complete disregard of all Bodhisattvas 




































Fans: “Completion ot Teta p 
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and Buddhas, rather stressing man’s control of his own des 
tiny. This emphasis on freedom of intellectual life attracted , 
Confucian scholars and made the sect dominant in Ch'an 
circles from the ninth through the eleventh century.” 


4. The Philosophy of the T'ien-T'ai School 
(T'ien-T'ai Tsung ox FaHua Tsung) 


About the middle of the sixth century, certain Chan monks, 
disturbed by the growth of sectarian divisions within the Bud: 
hist Order, began to associate themselves together аз а Наг. 
School under the leadership of Hui Wen (ca. 580), 
their first patriarch. Hui Ssu became their second leader and 
Chih K'ai (or Chih 1) the third patriarch, who lived A.. 538- 
597. He is recognized as the real founder of the "I'ien-Tai 
School ("Tendai" in Japan), so named from the range of 
‘mountains (Tien T’ai Shan) in eatem Chekiang, south of 
gp, where Chih K'ai finally settled and attracted many 
followers, 

Chih K'ai felt that all sects and all sutras had a place in 
the Buddhist system and could be harmonized, Those who 
wished to worship images of particular Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas, those who wished to study the scriptures, those who 
wished to devote themselves to meditation, and those who 
desired to ponder the deep things of metaphysical speculation— 
all could find refuge and welcome in the sequestered monastic 
life at T'ien-T'ai Shan. 

is favorite sutras were the Lotus Scripture of the Myr- 
terious Law (Miao-Fa Lien-Hua Ching or simply FaHua 
Ching), a translation of the Sanskrit Saddharmapundaria 
Sütra,* made originally by Dharmaraksa about A». 310, to- 
gether with its supplement, the Shastra of Great Wisdom 
(Mahaprajnaparamita Sastre, or Ta Chih-Tu Lun). More than 
































a ems niin i чы, he ace Bok oft ut (Ox 
ford, Clarendon Prey 100); sho W. I. Sool “ranaton— 
otis of he Wonderul Laws (Ong, Carendon Pre, B. 
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any other Buddhist Scripture, the “Lotus Gospel” carries those 
teachings of the Mahayina chat make Buddhism "The Religion 
of Infinite Compassion.” Neither a philosophical essay nor a 
theological treatise, the Lotus presents in dramatic form the 
“One Great Vehicle’ whereby all men may attain salvation by 
becoming Bodhisattvas and ultimately Buddhas." It has been 
pointed out that the (unknown) writer of the Lotus Scripture 
Was more interested in the popular side of the Bodhisattva 
doctrine than in the new metaphysical speculations then cur- 
rent in the growing Mahiyina movement in India, "Though 
it mentions (in Chapter 14) . . . the doctrine of the Void, it 
(The Lotus Sūtra of the True Law) is devoted (more specifi- 
cally) to expounding the new doctrine of the nature of a 
Buddha," In later chapters (28 to 28), its author deals at 
length with various Buddhas and Bodhisattvas as objects of 
devotion, “especially Avalokitelvara (Kuan-yin) ™® 

In the abovementioned sutra and shastra, Chih K'ai found 
comfort in such teachings as “the identity of the Absolute 
and the phenomenal; the eternity of the Buddha; the existence 
of an infinite number of Bodhisattvasaviors; and the latent 
power of everyone to become a Buddha.” But it was the 
transcendental passages in the sutra that fascinated Chih K'ai 
most, for he is said to have produced two expositions of the 
Lotus Gospel itself and by it was also reputedly inspired to 
write his own essay on Mahayana Method of Cessation and 
Contemplation (Ta-Ch'éng Chih-Kuan FaMén). These writ- 
ings were recorded by a disciple named Kuan ‘Ting and are 
hell in much esteem by members of the T'ien-T'ai School as 
their own “Three Great Books" (San Ta Pu) 

‘The philosophy contained in these supposed writings of Chih 
Kai have been briefly stated as follows: It centers around 
the principle of "The Perfectly Harmonious Threefold Truth, 
which W. T. Chan explains as (I) "AIL things are Void be. 
cause they are dependent on causes and, therefore, have no 
































“or the be scent description of "The Lot Stra," ste W. T. Chant 
sealed paper o tat ie pud a the Conference On Orien Gales ie 
баеты са at Comis Unbenity, Sepe I1 10. 
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selfnature, (2) But they do enjoy temporary existence 
(8). Being both void and temporary is the nature of dharmas 
(things), and such is the ‘Mean 

"These three realms of truth (Void, Temporarines, and 
the Mean) are so . . . interrelated that they - -. (not only 
are) . .. ‘immanent in a single instant of consciousness 
(but also, in turn), involve all posible realms of existence. 
Their totality is... Absolute Reality, Ultimate Void, Thus 
ness, or Nirvana, Since everything involves everything else, 
it follows that ‘Buddha-nature is everywhere over the world, 
and every being can be saved . .. (This teaching) completely 
rejects the icchantila (devoid of Buddhanature) theo 
but strongly insists on the doctrine of salvation of all. "is 

Here Dr. Chan would interject a reminder to note how the 
T'ien-T'ai interpretation of the phenomenal world as very 
real, as "none other than the Middle Path," is n sharp contra 
to the Indian Buddhist conception of the external world as 
‘maya or illusion, То say that all truths merge into the one 
truth that “AI is One and One is AIL" paved the way for the 
Meditation School's emphasis on seeing into one's own Buddha- 
nature and represented “a fundamental transformation of 
Indian philosophy," which reinterpreted Nirvina in terms of 
"permanence, bliss, ego, and. purity,” rather than in terms 
of Hinayiist "nonego.* "The Tien-T'ai School" con- 
cludes Dr, Chan, “has developed a special formula of medita- 
tion called ‘calmness and insight’ (chih-kuan).* Calmnes, lie 
erally “at rest’ connotes putting the wrong mind at rest by 
realizing that dharmas are neither produced nor annihilated, 
and means the intuition of both the Void and the Temporari- 
mess of Reality ie 

In more elaborated form, the T'en-T'i philosophy has 
been stated by Fung Yu-lan in six propositions; which may 
be condensed and briefly set forth as follows: 

= This formula bed on the underying pilowphy ovina tn the Te 
tne toe (oy Pungo) Se Mena ced Cota i 
атры: Аче Dr рор, йз al USANE e unc. Qi) 
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€) ‘he Unie as Able Min—The wave in n e 
„ ш) и теридей by the T'en-T'a School as consisting of a single 
idu mind, town a the Dhütatarhat or the Tathógita rbh 
‘Genuine Thumen or Storchouse of the Thuscome, or Chen Ju) 
“This Genuine Thosnes as undifferentiated substance potentially 
able to create both the impure natures of all sentient 
‘world andthe pure natures of all the otherworldly 
Buddhas Therefore, in is eeative capacity Chen Ju is infinitely 
ditereniated, 

(Неге ме Мате а dualistic theory of ultimate reality aimed at 
explaining the presence o good and evil in the world, This para- 
"kic mature of ihe universe is further elaborated in the next 
proposition) 


(The ‘Three Character? of Absolute Mind:—The Absolute 
win, bp pots pare a pre aie te a he 
dt Cd) cometas vid rcm and ough e 
wen [arm of cocloumen. In the proces, however, Pure 

Mind becomes polite ‘perfumed by te impure seeds of evil 
"hd loma appare lance Genuine Mind may be viewed n ja 
pure spect of nonpalution or in i impure aspect of pollution) 
Vs eos dul chester of inate el o 

But a Mind becomes manifested in "ie realm of things it taker 
en, in ts polluted aspect the character of dependency, oc мег. 
dependence verwen “t and thing. 

ad thing in vurn, bave a way of assuming an erroneously real 
aspect, whieh i called the “charactor of discrimination” G ius pol- 
Mid pec) 
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a a tr cited 
Ксы ы pce te ag 
SEITE ce ater ks ihn 
Amie peasy adel pe 
“Fp i cei wi ees tT 
Tinpano aen baT 
1 
ado aed TE TaN ваба анат the quien ot Mere 
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larized manifestations (or reteibutions) will appear to each person 
because o his special stock of merit or peculiar karma. 


(4) The Integration of Al Things in the Mindi—Apparent 
spatial differences become nonexistent when integrated in a single 
mind's totality. Likewise, seemingly diferent periods of time be- 
come дерей н опе avant win the mind., Where the pan- 
theist regards both phenomena and mind as having separate reality, 
the Buddhist holds all things to be the product of mi 

reality of their own, 











i-with no 


(5) The Way of Calmness and Insight:—Bringing to an end 
deluded thinking is a negative cesaron (resulting in ‘calmness 
whereas positive contemplation. (producing insight) concludes that 
all objects of thought are illusory. 

One may, therefore, come to the threshold of Nirvina, (by cessa- 
don), but refuse to enter into eternal bliss and return to save (Oy 
‘continued contemplation) this world’s creatures from delusion, 








(©) Enlightenment the Goat of the Unenlightened:~"Since 
sentient beings with impure nature lack enlightenment (bodhi), 
they live in ignorance and impurity which in turn gives rise to 
impure karma, Hence they can only be described a» living in a 
dream and deserving of compassion. On the other hand, the dis 
tinction between Buddhas and ordinary beings is simply one of 
enlightenment as against unenlightenment.” 

Tt is needful, therefore, to strive for that rarefied state of the 
Budähamind that enables one to live in, but not be contaminated 
by, this evil world. Believing that “through the pure karma that 
arises from the pure nature, men can gain this enlightenment” 
we pres on toward the goal of achieving the supreme wisdom. 
(Gina) of Budehahood ч 








A corollary of this last proposition; namely, that "if all things. 
are manifestations of Genuine Mind in its totality, then even 
inanimate things possess a Buddhamature," was defended by 
the Ninth Patriarch of T'ien-T'ai (Chi Chan-jan, av. 711-782). 
This goes a step farther than Tao-shepg’s and Hsi Yün's con- 
tention that the Buddha-nature is possessed even by icchantikas 
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‘who have not yet learned to believe in their own ‘pure mind’ 
ав ап earnest of their eternal inheritance.™* 


5. The Philosophy of the Discipline (Vinaya) School 
(Lü Tsung) 





Following the emph founder, Tao Hsüan (ap. 595- 
667), this small but influential Hinayîna school laid great 
stress on monastic discipline, using as its basic scripture the 
Sūtra of Brahma's Net (Fan Wang Ching). This manual of 
laws and regulations, taken evidently from the Vinaya-Pitaka 
and said to have been translated by Kumirajiva in A». 406, 
dies the rules for organization and a code of conduct for the 
daily ie of monks and nuns. It contains also many later addi- 
tions which make it very different from the Brahma's Net in 
the Pali Canon. 

‘Although most of the Chinese Buddhist temples and mor 
teries, with the exception of the Esoteric (Chen Yen) School, 
follow very much the same regulations as the Discipline or 
Law School, nevertheless the latter to a late date has main 
tained at its center on Pao Hua Shan, near Nanking in Kiangsu 
Province, a wide reputation for high requirements for ordina- 
tion, for scriptural knowledge, for austerity of life, and for the 
fulfilment of pilgrimage vows 

















6. The Philosophy of the Mere-Ideation School 
(WeiShih Tsung or Fa-Hsiang Tsung) 


Of the ten years (A.. 638-648) which the famous Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim, Hstian-tsang, spent in India, five are said to 
have been devoted to the study of Vijfiznaudda (Chinese: Wei- 
shih) in ihe Buddhist University of Nalanda (near modern 
Patna), under the tutelage of Slabhadra, who had been trained 
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the Pure Conscioumness (Yogictrs) School of Aaa and 
Vasubandhu (40. 4th century) at Peshawar in Gandhira 
On his etum io China, Hsüanisang (an, 390-004) became 
the first patriarch of the WelShih of Pa-siang. (Dharma. 
Character) School-the Chinese offshoot ofthe Yogieata Sahoo, 
which is now known as the Mereldeaton School. The mont 
important of the many earlier translations which Halan-ang 
found ready t wie was dit of the Pinatihd of Vasubundhs 
or Treatise On Achieving Pure Consciousness (Cheng Wel 
Shih Lun) or Completion ofthe Doctrine of Mets Idea 
to which were added some interpolations of his own, He ao 
found useful the Trinutha or Treatise in Thirty Slanzas on 
Mere Ideation (Wei Shih San-Shih Lun**®, which bad been 
translated in A. 557 to 569, He himself, in 661, translated 
its shorter counterpart, The Treatise in Twenty Sinzat On 
Representation Only (Rei Shih BvhShih Lun)e*®® aso by Ve- 
Subandhu. These three treatises are expositions of the theory ot 
‘Consciousness Only.” which, in tary i sald to have been 
based on the much older Latdvatra Sire. 

1 Holian-sang’ version of Vasubandhu's Treatise in Twenty 




















According to E. J. Thomas: Mitory of Buddhin Thought (pp. 196286, 
dhe teaching is hota a rte of aes Cot ho e ie di 
‘Mago sd vates i he Auahening of Fath The word айан теми 
“pratt af os yc, ith poe tite admire). Ser gener 
не ө ба ймы, (Тйен) эм, же ТО шк Эше 
Таити оу ра рр. Рато Т тоноо a he Dharma So 
бош Japan. 

S40 1o Suit he full mame e Yin Piaptindirei d 
dire ide io Cis i no T o м o Pa ne 
уде оома (Pari, п) 




















The WeiSh fv Sh Га, пае oio Chinese s ey as да, 480 
sand 443, bas been retrandited fno Englah b) Dr. Clarence HE Hamilton and 

a monograph ot be Arcam Ores Society (New Havens 
19). Ser P. Т. даја Таана Thought of Jada. (p. 80. 
306) Tor a duco ot tese n ti renti, 

Note) Tor Melun tung accsnt of Ma tva to and from Toa, see 
Toa te wat: Pu Cheng Tr nt mn 
ООН) А рибу өп thi presumed W date Kom the TOn Ayman. 
eos м їзє Ин Tu Chí oe The Journey i ty War (s Chine "Pipini 
‘Progr’, has been very popular iy the modern Chinas theater (1) 
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Stanzas on Representation* Only according to Clarence HI. 
Hamilton, "we have some of his (Vasubandhu's) reasonings 
to prove that no world of extramental entities exists beyond. 
the realm of consciousness. This idealism he believed was 
Buddha's inner intention, though not expressed in the earlier 
dogma.” Vasubandhu's main argument in Stanzas X to XVI 
(rom Hamilton's translation) is presented here in précis 
form: 





"When a questioner asked if there was not an outer realm of 
reality existing as object of our sense consciousness, Vasubandhu. 
replied in effec: ‘No, because the atom ls not proved... Decium 
i atoms join other atoms (each on six sides), the aggregate must 
still be like one atom, I atoms don't combine and still are thought. 
to have spatial divisions, there is error and the reality of the single 
atom is (sil) in doubt, 

(On the other hand), “If we deny spatial divisions, we are in error, 
«because we cannot explain "mutual occultation or ‘obstructio 
‘of one part (ot an atom). by another, or of one atom by another. 
‘And what is te of atoms must also be true of ‘aggregates’ of 
‘toms! ie, they can have neither shadow nor occultation; nor can 
they have external sensequality of color, of unity, or of mulii- 

plici 

(Furthermore), “if we assume the unity of all things, there can 
be no perceptible . .. differences in the many, . . . and, since we 
Dave argued that there is no real single atom, we must agree that 
only representations in the mind ean exit and we cannot prove 
existence outside of consciousness... 

(In other words), “what ve call ‘immediate awarenes' is only un- 
real dreaming, Even to argue that awareness is of ‘some previously 
experienced object’... (dis) is also false reasoning; (for) memory 
takes hold only of a ‘representation,’ not of an external reality. 
Just as we aren't aware of unreality’ while dreaming, so we have 
to wait in our waking life for that time of "true awakening’ when 
or pried understanding will become aware that all objects are 
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In great detail, then, the Mereldeation School aimed to 
show that man's belief in his own existence, as well as in the 
reality of external Objects, is entirely illusory, Both the world 
and the ego are “mere. idcation”—"mental representations 
dependent upon the evolutions of consciousness” Yet, as Fung 
Yu-lan has pointed out, “while denying the real existence o 
external things as such, the Mere Tdeation School afirms ће 
existence of consciousness, thus taking the middle path and 
avoiding the doctrine of ‘emptines’ on one hand and 'being 
on the other" 

“This pure idealism may be summed up in the dictum: 
only reality is consciousness or ideation,’ or “nothing is real 
but consciousness.” As Blofeld has succinctly put i, the “seeds” 
of thought produced by dependence on the six senses (ight, 
hearing, smell, аме, touch, and thought) are planted (rough 
the seventh conscfousnes) in the eighuh, or dlrybconscien 
ness; and “these seeds determine the various transmigrtions 
through which all individuals must pan" * 























‘The Completion of the Doctrine of Mere Ideation (CH éng 
Weishih Lun) explains the Bight Forms of Consciousness 
briefly as follows: 





(D). The First Six ‘Perceptive Forms of Consciousness? which ap- 
prehended the (Geemingly external) objects, follow the functions 
of the five semes ... plus a sixth faculty or semecenter which . 
coordinates the ideas derived from the senses (ie, a thoughtcon- 
sclousnem) ... The five sense modalities function only when deir 
conditioning factors permit. . .. ‘Therefore, their operations are 
crude and unstable and intermittently manifesting” 








ifl pent ом, however, that this (ubjective) idealism i somewhat 
more seid than the Midhiyeniba (e ung) ele, e "he ter rem. 
a-Miang, or dharmalakgana) applied to MS system зем темйр 
віва "Ордам tm the өеме Ot something which a lap pure fom oi 
ideal than that propounded by he Huaen, Tien-T snd bore Scr 
because, in Бе, А Мавара doctrines are deste to's pence or ешт 
epe (ш) . 
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() The Seventh (or Mamas) Conscioumess (Intellection or 
, Discrimination) always thinks in a way to link the self perpetually 
" with the бош Мей or sources of afliction; namely, delusion as 
to the self, wrong clinging to belief in the principle of an ego, self- 
conceit, and greedy attachment to selfish interest, These pollute 
(or "perfume') both the innermost mind (dlayzconicioumes) and 
the other six forms of consciousness, thus binding sentient beings 
to the cycle of transmigration. 


(0) The Eigih Conacioumess (lays Vijldno), cilld the "Store. 
‘house Consciousness" (пате shih), i the final evolving conscious. 
neam Which produces "universal seeds” of extemal mountains, ri 
ete, a well as the bodily or physical basis for the sens-aculi 
lir rope (ehh in her ay conte th body of ч 

поп concerned). 

PTni maturing consciousness, (as ‘perfumed’ by the other seven 
exit alo evolves “non-universl seeds” of is own sense 
ties and their bodily basin, [Another way of classifying "seeds 
V" i to call some “tainted” and some “untainted” The 
"ala re caso al the impure objec wich belong to the 
Phenomenal world; the untainted seeds are causes ofall the pure 

harmas which belong to the tramcendental world] e 








In all this discussion, as Fung points out, no explanation. 
is made of how the seeds of one person's consciousness can 
coincide exactly with those evolved in another person's con- 
sciousness, Moreover, the description of the dlaya-consciousness 
"seems to make of consciousness something like a ‘universal 
consciousness’ greater than that of the individuual human con- 
scioumes, in which the auer is caught up and swept along 
as it were in an irresistible flood of uncertain existence. 


но П на to be fo von of Пари comune) 
seein abn of тарт оша ае шей и 
dierent oman ‘process la one i 

there re: (I) the manifestation by cocoa ol sminiy cjecve objets 
fd phenomena, which sre) perenived by = seemingly nivjetive conscious 
Ses The eng tensed Imager ave 8) checked upon by е ааст. 
"ing dividon, exiting in. е зела зоп ө опреза knowledge. û) A 
‘eon аттатат Фидо further сме» (мш knovledqe to lie i 
‘orrecnan” (20). 

Author raté The term “divisions ot consciousness” used here may be 
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Prat’ understanding is slightly different, when he says: “The 
real inner self which is the creator of my world is the dlaye- 
vijfidna, There is no universal älayavijñäna but a multiplicity 
Of individual ones. .. . All our potentialities . . . are within 
it, Ieis eternal and its action is endless and continuous, . .. The 
world which it creates-the world of our perception—is in 
constant flux, changing with unimaginable rapidity. . . . Phe- 
nomenal personality changes at the same rate. . .. But under- 
neath all this flux is the eternal dlaya-ijfiana.” 

Undoubtedly, Hstian-tsang promoted the Completion of the 
Doctrine of Mere Ideation (Ch'éng WeiShih Lun) because 
in it he found a clear enunciation of two fundamental doc- 
trines:— 














(1). The Character of Ultimate Reality (Chen Ju or Genuine 
‘Thusness): «Ione ean grasp this view of the рамага т 
‘Dharmadhatw” (Nature of Absolute Reality) as ‘the underlying, 
unifying reality which is the ground or cuse of all dharmas or 
things’ one will be reading the Way to. (Pure) Enlightenment or. 
Nirvana, which brings the transformation of consciousness into 
wisdom, 





(2 re Tvanormaton of Cocinas ii Widom: By ao 
cepting the concept o[ "Mere Ieation,’ the novitiate gradually 
cultivates... that superior knowledge of reality which obliterates 
+... delusions and worldly knowledge (fale belief in a seeming 
rely of object). Moving into the sage of “unimpeded under 
sanding,’ the Truthaeeker . . . (Ends that) undisriminating 
wisdom which ... accepts no. sophistry about (the seeming) ap- 
pearance (of the external world). (At that moment) he experiences 
Chen Ju or Chilan Yi (revulsion of the bate), or complete eman- 
cipation of the dlaya-consciousnes (by the) removing of taint from 
all its stored “seeds.” Thus, the eight kinds of consciousness are 
transformed into Jana or true wisdom, which manifests the aspects 
‘of Buddha which mark the end of the "Truth of the Right Path t 
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‘Thus, under the influence of Vasubandhn, Hstian-tsang struck 

, the Keynotes of Chinese Buddhist philosophy, which, down 

through the centuries, have, like an atomic ‘chain-eaction, 

affected the minds of Buddhist thinkers, including many of 

the present generation like T'ai Hsü FaShih. There were 

those, however, who took iste with Hallan-tsang and his "Wel- 
“doctrines, as will become clear in the next section. 











7. The Philosophy of the Avatamsaka (“Wreath”) School 
(HuaYen Tsung) 


Within the ranks of the Buddhist fold, came a decidedly 
adverse reaction from one of Hsianssang’s own pupils, one 
(Kang) Fatsang (40. 649-712), who left him to propagate 
the teachings of two other monks (Tushun, 657-640, and 
Chihyen, 601-688) based on the Hua-Yen Ching, or Avatam- 
saka Stra,” together with his own commentaries on it-the 
HuaYen Yihai Paimen and the HuaYen Huan-yilan Kuan 
‘This school became known as the Hua-Yen or Wreath School 
(Kegon Sect in Japan) 

Fatsang’s reaction was stirred up by Hsüan-tsang's stress on 
differing potentialities in diferent persons for achieving Bud- 
dhahood; his doctrine of gradual enlightenment; and his stout 
adherence to the doctrine of the unreality or non-existence of 
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the phenomenal world. Harking back to Seng Cao's loophole 
іп the “Emptiness of the Unreal,” Fa-tsang felt impelled to 
preach the doctrines of the Hua-Yen Ching, which allegedly ^ 
‘come from the lips of Lochana Buddha. This sutra, one of 
the most important in Chinese Buddhism, is referred to by 
Reichelt as a very large scripture that "gives in a detailed way 
the whole development of thought from primitive Buddhism 
up to the complete program of Mahiyina, opening up 

were a previously closed world full of religious mysticism. 

Tt suggests three periods for Buddha's teachings: the firs 
when the Hua-Yen doctrine was preached; the second, the 
preaching of Hinayina doctrines; and the third, when Mahi- 
уйпа doctrines were preached. Or, by another arrangement, 
the teachings of Buddha are given a logical sequence as the 
Hinayina, the Mahiyina idealistic, the Mahîyina realistic, 
the ‘Sudden Enlightenment’ (or Dhyina), and the highly 
metaphysical Hua-Yen doctrine. 

This last has been summarized by Blofeld, to show how 
a devotee might move through four ascending stages of con: 
cious understanding, in which he would, first, believe in the 
‘objective existence of phenomena of form and appearance, 
f sensation and mind; he would come, second, to believe all 
these to be transitory and void; third, he would come to recon- 
ile the concepts of absolute and relative existence; and, 
fourth, he would arrive at an understanding of the essential 
unity of phenomena which seem to be differentiated, but he 
would realize there were no real distinctions between them. 

‘The principles enunciated by Fa-tsang are best found in his 
sophistical Estay on the Golden Lion (Chin Shih-Tzu Chang), 
in which he sought to save the world of appearance by showing 
the interdependence and harmony of all things by reason of 
universal causation In the year 704, while attempting to 
explain the Hua-Yen Ching to Empress Wu (ruling A. 684- 
705), he used the figure of a golden lion as symbolic of the 
ideas he was propounding 
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(1) I we assume the gold metal to represent the “realm of 
principle" (noumenon, or primary cause) and the liondorm to 
+ Tepresent the "realm of things” (phenomenon, or secondary cause), 
We arrive at the theory of the combination of primary and secondary 
‘causes or that al things come by eausation. (Sec. 1) 


® Yet, as the liondorm is merely appearance, and the gold 
alone is ‘eal we arrive at the principle of the “emptiness of 
mater," which is neither a "state of being’ nor an annulment of 
being: (Sec. 





() Furthermore, while we become aware that all objects qike 
lon) vem fo have quale ей ш уетшен" (а the whole) 
5nd speci (n he paro), аа у, (име produca of the 
tame ax) or ‘vei (when produced y dilaren cat or 
hen sac remainn ditlaci) y at te ame tine, we cone 
elle at matir i rey quain, or thee quale are 
Ау рена o mind and lare no inherent matire of their 
‘wn, (Sea. 8,4) 








(4) “Since mind . . , is dependent on (phenomenal) cuusation, 
and since matter . . . lı dependent on mind,” . . . (therefore), the 
‘manifestations which they combine to generate are both illusory 
and indeterminate. This leads us to the principle of ‘non generation’ 
or (at least) ‘non-real generation’ (Sec. 5) 


(5) On the other hand, we must deduce (among other things) 
two resolved mysteries: namely, 

(9) There is mutual compatibility’ between the gold (nou. 
menon, the one) and the lion (phenomenon, the many) which 
enables each to manifest itself without interference from che other. 
(Sec. 7, parts 8 and 6) 

(Б) There is ‘relying on phenomenal thingy’ to arrive at truth 
and thee is ao ‘relying on the noumena! to reveal truth. "By 
combining the two approaches, one reaches the highest 
consciousness.” (Sec. 7, parts 5 and 8) ке, 





,) Eia не come to the nestle onion hat when a 
ione have no liy? when the qualis of bath (old and 
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‘new state of being’ in which we dwell neither in the cycle ot lite 
and death nor in Niripa that implies conplete extinction, When 
both concepts (of 'emptines and being) are discarded, the pure 
mind rests im that ste of "nonattachment" which Mahiyimi 
call ‘intantaneous enlightenment.”. ., "This is the perfect teach 
ing of the One Vehicle, or Highest Buddhist Truth.” (Seca. 9,10, 
and 6) 


As Fung Yuan has intimated, Fatsang's philosophy "is a 
system of objective idealism” in which “a permanently Im. 
table ‘mind,’ which is univeral .- int dope isthe bo 
for all phenomenal manifestations.” Yet, theie н збен 
realism, he thinks, in Fassang’s system to permit the objective 
‘world "to survive even when separated from a subject" c bc 
comes clear, then, in Fung’ view, that the ‘chtacter of 
tltmate reality” as described by Fatsang diers from that of 
Hsüan-tsang, the "emptines’ of the Vold being “läs uncom. 
promisingly empty" for the former than it it forthe later, 
Moreover, Farsang accepts ‘phenomenon’ “ts neceuaty to the 
scheme of the universe," In these respects, Fang concludes, the 
general trend of Chinese thought has followed Faang rather 
than Hatin tang. 





























8. The Philosophy of the True Word (Esoteric) School 
(Chen-Yen Tsung or Mi-Tsung) 
(Mantrayima or Tantrayina) 


"This school has had an interesting, though somewhat com: 
plicated history. Originally developed in India and excep. 
tionally strong in Bengal in the early part of the eighth cen- 
fury, A», the Mantrayina (Tantric or Mystical) School's 
esoteric teachings were brought to China frst (A3. 716) by 
Subhikarasimha (Shan Wu Wei) (ko. 637-735), who trans- 
lated the basic scripture of the school—the Mahivairocana 
Sūtra (Ta Jih Ching). Shortly afterward, in 719 or 720, came 
wo other monks, Vajrabodhi (Chin Kang Chih) (a.0. 668. 
1728), who translated the Vejraiekhara*Sütri, and Amoghavajra. 
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(Pu Kung) (д. 705774), a pupil of Vajrabodhi, who later 
translated the Tattoasafigraha Sttra.™* 

In the firstnamed sutra, Vairocana (P't-tu-chéna), the Sun 
God, represents the Buddha's Law Body (Dharmakiya, or Ulti- 
mate Reality), while Lochana (Lu-shé-na) represents his Com- 
pensation Body (Sambhogakiya or Body of Bliss) (ie, ulti 
mate reality expressed in the transitory, phenomenal universe) 
and Gautama Buddha is his Transformation Body (Nirmê- 
nakîya or personifcation of the essence of reality). From 
Blofeld's summary of the underlying philosophy of the sutra, 
it appears that all existences take form through the working of 
Vairocana's mind (vajradhātu, aspect of wisdom) on the mysti- 
cal matrix or basic substance of reality (known as garbhadhatu, 
aspect of principle). 

Every aspect of form or consciousness is visualized in the. 
our Cireles (mandalas)-—the general or basic Matrix. (Cha 
асет) Mandala, the Law Mandala of ideas and forms. (Name) 
the Teacher (Function) Mandala, and the Mandala of Concen- 
tration (Form). Here ‘function’ ig taken as meaning "that 
animating force which, proceeding from the essence of reality 
relates it to phenomena (despite the belief that reality and ph 
nomena are essentially the same)” Each of these Circles or 
Mandalas in any or all levels of existence involves all of them 
in all levels of existence. In terms of elements, the nature of 
the universe is said to consist of the Six Great Elements of earth, 
water, fre, air, space, and consciousness, all of which are 
mutually dependent and interpenetrating. None can exist with- 
out the others. 

Continuing the cosmology of the Mahdvairocana Sütra, the 
activity of the universe consists of the Three Mysteries: of 
‘Thought, Speech, and Action, All phenomena are the thought, 

ion of the Great Sun Buddha (Vairocana). 
Esoteric practice is based on these three secrets, which are im- 
ted by teachers to devotees who seek personal identification 

a particular Buddha or Bodhisattva in order to secure their 
‘own enlightenment. “They comprise mudris or symbols, made 
by placing the harids and fingers in certain (intertwined) posi- 
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tions; dhüranis or secret formulae (rue words) to be repeated 
in a certain tone of voice;* and yoga-concentration or the visual- 
ization of the form of one or more of the (Buddhas or) Bodhi- 
sattyas. i 

“This three-fold ritual is considered the only effectual means 
of communion with the Buddha (or Bodhisattva). It is from 
the second mystery that the School derives its names: True 
Word (Chen Yen) and Mantra (Secret, Mi Tsung) (Japanese: 
Shingon). Concentration leads to identification with the 
Buddha, resulting in the ecstatic state of ‘Buddha-in-me’ and 

Buddha.” As this may take place in the present life, one 
can ‘become the Great Sun Buddha right in this body: Be- 
cause of these mystical tendencies, the School has always re- 
garded itself as esoteric and others as exot 

‘Among other phases of a complicated ritual, comes the huan- 
ting or baptismal ceremony (a sprinkling with holy water) be- 
fore the devotee is admitted to the presence of a (Buddha or) 
Bodhisattva, who will bestow mental and magical powers on 
the suppliant. All this seems a far ery from the metaphysical 
subtleties of Mahiyina Buddhism, and yet, underneath the 
tantric (yoga) practices, the devotee is constantly reminded 
that the Buddha or Bodhisattva with whom he seeks to be 
identified is to be found in (and has no existence apart from) 
his own mind." 

Because the spread of the esoteric Mantrayina. (Vaitocana 
School into China coincided in time with the active propaga- 
tion of Nestorianism in the same northwest area around Sian, 
Reichelt is of the opinion that Amoghavajra’s stress on ‘masses 
for the dead” must have received impetus from his observation 
of the great hold which Nestorian ‘prayers for the des 
the Chinese people. 



































Probably the most mous sk the secret formulae is, that addressed to the 
vilis alter. PON. NARTTADNE Mol tel ase 
n Tibetan practice 1 бова in Chaper t1 (Dhdran ог Spe) in e 
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Strangely enough, both of these foreign forms of religion 
disappeared about the same time (9th century). Of this his 
toric enigma, Reichelt remarks: . . . “It is perhaps no mere 
chance thatthe apparent disappearance of the ‘Great Sun Relic 
gion’ (Esoteric Mantrayina) and the ‘Shining Religion 
‘(Ching Chiao or Nestorianism) took place at about the same 
time, ‘The Vairocana School was merged with the other Bud- 
ahist school, and for many years now it has been dificult to 
find any traces of its special forms and expressions. Indeed, one 
most hunt long even in the best monastery libraries bel 
finds the old Ta Jih Ching (Great Sun Scripture) 

The disappearance of the old Vairocana School did not, how- 
ever, mark the total eclipse of tantric Buddhism in China, for 
from two directions it reappeared and continues to be active 
down to the present day.” 
‘= Padimafhmbhava, contemporary and classmate of Vajrabodhi 
and Amoghavajra in the Mantrayina School in Bengal, was 
invited by King KhriSrong to Tibet and sojourned there from 
‘AD. 747 to 802. Through his labors, esoteric Buddhism was 
planted there and, with a strong admixture of native exorcism 
(Bön or Pén), ultimately dominated the whole of Tibetan 
religion, Later it was carried through Eastern Turkestan (Si 
Kiang and Tsinghai) into Mongolia where it became the reli 
sion of the Mongol founders ofthe Yan dynasty and flourished 
greatly, especially from the time of Kubilai Khan (a. 1216 
1294). Iti, therefore, known as the ‘Western’ or "Tibetan 
Esoteric Sect" (Tsang Mi Tsung). The Mantayima which 
Kobo Daishi took to Japan ín Ai. 806 and which, as the 
Shingon Sect, is rated second in strength and influence in 
"modern Japanese Buddhism, has been reintroduced into China, 
especially in Kwangeung and Shanghai, where it is known as 
the “Eastern Esoteric Sect," with followers also among the 
Buddhist laymen of Hong Kong: 

Cultivated for political reasons by successive dynasties in 
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Peking and recognized by both the Republican (Nationalis) 
апа the People's Government of recent times, "Lamaism," as 
the Western. (Tibetan) Esoteric Sect is popularly called, is ° 
still the religion of thousands of Chinese im the North and 
Northwest. In its philosophical form, it has found credence 
among those intellectuals influenced by the Pantchen (or 
"Tashi*-) Lama, refugee titular head of the "Yellow Hat" 
(Reformed) Tibetan Buddhists, based formerly at the Tashi 
Llumpo Monastery. Не was regarded as the eartily reincarna- 
tion of Amitibha in contradistincton to the Dalai Lama at 
Lhasa, who was revered, at least formerly, as the reincarnation 
o£ Avalokitesvara. Unfortunately, he is now a refugee în i 

In the larger centers, like Peiping, ‘Tientsin, Nanking, and 
Shanghai, wil be found devotees of this Western Branch of the 
Esoteric Sect, who will be seeking the mystical secret of reason* 
through mudras and dhāranis primarily, but also through 
poring over the sacred books and through deep, intuitive medi 
tation, If the old. Great Sun Scripture is unavailable oF ou 
moded, they will a least have acces to a modern version of the 
Vairocana Sara, the P'iluchena Cleéng Fu Ching, as well as to 
the Diamond Apex Sitra (Chin-Kang-Ping Ching) 

By intensive contemplation, esoterie devotees will seek to 
be identified with the Buddhas Vairocana or Amitabha, ot 
with the Bodhisattva Avalokita, or with the great Bodhisa- 
Savior, Kshitigarbha (Ti T'ang Wang). In the words of Si 
Charles Eliot, "Buddhas are the visible expression of Dharma 
(fa or aw), Hence (they) are identifed, with it, and the 
Whole process of cosmic evolution is regarded as the manifesta 
tion of Buddhahood." To find the Dharmakiya immanent 
in his own soul, isthe hope of every mystic in the Esoteric 
School, for only thus ultimate objective-peace and 
safety in the future life be assured. 

In conclusion, while Buddhism made great changes in 
Chinese philosophic thought, it in turn was modified to a 
noticeable degree as it became part of the Chinese mind. The 
Chinese humanized Buddhism by making it less otherworldly 
and more practical in its piety, and,tmoré especially, Бу һат. 
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While, in a way, it may be 
correct to look upon the Chan, T'ienT'ai, and Hua-Yen 
Schools as “purely Chinese” schools, yet the inner content 
of the ideas they stressed are traceable to Indian sources. Cer- 
tain it is that the Chinese reshaped most of the ideas besides 
adding many of their own to build a more elaborate Pure Land 
School, for example, and to revolutionize the Chan concept of 
‘meditation into "No-Mind."™* Despite every attempt of later 
Neo-Confucianists to eradicate Buddhist influence, Buddhism 
left an indelible mark on all subsequent Chinese philosophy. 
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PART II 


CONFUCIAN AND TAOIST REACTIONS TO 
BUDDHIST THOUGHT: CONFUCIANISM 
REASSERTS ITSELF 








Chapter 9 


Early Neo-Confucians 
(Of the T'ang and Sung Dynasties) 


“If one follows the straightforward Way, 

giving free play to sincerity, one will 

then come to comprehend all things.’ 
—Shao Yung in the Kuan Wu P'ien® 


is nothing more primary Фай. 
ing the mind and making the 
thoughts sincere. 
—Ch'eng Yi, commenting on the. 

Ta Hsüeh* 





"The impact of Buddhist philosophy on the Chinese mind 
was felt down through the centuries from the Later Han 
(Ca. Ax. 200) into the late Sung dynasty (ca, Am, 1250) the 
"haysaying" philosophy of India locking horns with the “yea 
saying" philosophy of China in a veritable lifeand-death strug- 
gle that well-nigh proved the death of both, 

‘The present chapter deals with the period of strongest Bud- 
‘hist influence, stretching from the middle T'ang (roughly 
A. 780) into the late Sung (about av. 1250), when both 

s rose to defend their indigenous Sinism 
against the subtle infiltration of an alien, and otherworldly, 
philosophy. More specifically, in the T'ang dynasty (toward 









® Derk Bodde translation. 
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the latter half), at the peak of Buddhism’s popularity, the Tao 
Hsiieh Chia, of "School of the Study of the Tao,” also had a 
^ revival and grew into Neo-Confucianism, with certain Buddhist 
and Taoist ideas permeating Confucian thought. 





Confucian Reactions Against Buddhism and Taoism 


In this transitional period, a strong Buddhist influence is 
to be noted on two Confucian scholars, Han Yü (a.p. 768-824) 
and his pupil, Li Ao (d. 844). While Han Yü showed some 
tolerance for Buddhists and their ideas, he felt that neither 
they nor the Taoists could claim any monopoly on the Tao, 
which Confucians had known since the days of Yao and Shun. 
OD into Tao, he gave his defense of Confucianism 

st Tagism and Buddhism, maintaining that the true mean- 
Ag ot Tao and. T4 could be found by studying the Conf 
Clasics. His chief objections to the Taoists and the Buddi 
жеге that both were antisocial and overly speculative. The 
strength of his crusading for Confucian orthodoxy is com- 
mented upon by Wingisit Chan, УУ. Theodore de Bary, and 
Carsun Chang in their appraisals of Neo-Confucianism. For 
the excellence of his literary style, Han Yü still stands high in 
the estimate of Chinese scholars, 

In his Essays on Returning to Human Nature (FuShing 
Shu), Li Ao reinterpreted the Doctrine of the Mean (Chung 
Yung) in the light of Buddhist teachings by saying that one 
may arrive at ‘utter sincerity’ or the ‘silently immovable mind" 
by developing the basic nature from within, Reflecting the 
Prajfé-paramiti’s attainment of wisdom, he went on to say that 
а sage is fist “awakened,” then “enlightened,” and then can 
ook at the world "with a sense of detachment."* Under the 
influence of Taoist ideas of ‘quiescent contemplation,’ he re- 
interpreted the Great Learning's dictum: "the extension of 
knowledge lies in the investigation of things" by adding that 
it must be accomplished without effort and without losing the 
‘quality of imperturbabilfty. Furthermore, Li Ao gave to his 
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teachings a rly Confucian objective of “harmony in the lager 
relationship of Hite” by urging that a scholar could best develop 
"agehood sot merely within himself but in elation t0 ccs 
and tothe universe We may, therefore, safely include Li A0 
‘mong the forerunners ot Nec Confucianism. 

"As û result of the antiDudahiet agiation of men like Han 
үй, Li Ao, and othe, the Trang Emperor Wa Teung was 
persuaded to issue a proscription against alien religions. In 
ihe” "Great Persecution". of a:p. 84, a wave of icmocham. 
destroyed images and temples and swept thousands oF Bud- 
hist monks and muns out Of razed monasteries back into pro- 
ductive economic life? Nevertheless, Buddhism continued Lo be 
potent influence in succeeding centuri 

Te becomes clear alo, that, in a ime when Taoist doctrines 
ot the Yin-Yang School (wich had come imo Confucianism 
ts early a the second century nc. and been reecie in Tang 
Congehn), were aul potent in Conca circle, there wat 
considerable borrowing o ideas bac and forth Between the 
two tchools While ВЕ Тоша were reiterpreng the Lao: 
teu andthe Book of Changes (V1 Ching) in the light of Con 
facian tex, their chiet aim was to acquire a power over 
Nature that would enable them to mix an “eli of immor 
tality” Bu the Gontucians criticized them severely for stressing 
the magial clement beyond the realm of verilable human 

"By the year n. 100, these competing schools had reached 
sual a wage nthe development of their ea that they needed 
only men who could begin to pot it al into one тен унеш 
¢ Neo Confucianism Such thinkers were Chou un, Shao 
Yong. and Chang Tai 




















Influence of the Yı Cuno on Chou Tungi and Shao Yung: 





Feeling that the Buddhist world-view should be matched 
with an indigenous world-view based on a Chinese source, 
Chou Tunyi, known as "The Master'of Lfenhsi” (a.b. I017- 
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1078),* turned to the Book of Changes (Yi Ching) and gave 
it a Confucian interpretation.** From his mountain retreat 
near Kuling, Chou Tunyi also produced a work on Com- 
prehensive Unity (T'ung Shu) im which he discussed the 
Various aspects of human life For him sagehood is based on 
jen (love) and i (righteousness), which derive from the es- 
fence of Chien (Yang) , the creative power of the serene Tao 
or Ultimate Reason. The sage, therefore, possesses the attri- 
butes of "primordiality,” “perseverance,” and “potentiality of 
succes" and all this can be proved by the hexagrams in the 
Book of Changes. 

For these writings, which had such a profound influence 
‘on the thinkers of his time, Carsun Chang has called Chow 
‘Tunyi “the peerless founder of Sung philosophy," simply be- 
cause “the effect of Buddhist metaphysics was to drive (him 
and other’ Chinese Confucians into d universal 
terms." But their Supreme Ultimate was real, not void; their 
human nature was not illusory; and their mind became stimu- 
lated by the Chan stres on the mind. Being imbued wi 
both the metaphysical Principle of the Supreme Ultimate and 
the material Essence of the Five Elements, man is, in the 
opinion of Chou Tumyi, the highest of all creatures, His 
mature, in its original state of nonactivity, is fundamentally 
sincere; when stirred into activity, however, its manifested 
conduct may be either good or evil (or both). His progress 
toward sagelines, then, will be marked by a slow return to 
original sincerity, through elimination of desire and straight- 
forward conduct into complete impartiality or universality of 
spirit, which is the goal of life. In this way, Chou Tunyi 
initiated the use of li (immaterial principle) and chri (material 

Js prit ot un 
Xing which he eed te 
{Tung appears slo wc Cou Lat or Chow Lied abo e Chou Maoaha 
ta da or ah 

Tor tis eno, among adem, A. C. Graham thinks Chou Tuni, was 
“pera a Cofucan Tan ere and that Ris Inuence mast “oniy 
era ofthe Sangh ee hen ays тешти 
‘tthe “Supreme ане (6) 
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vessencé), which Tater, as elaborated by the Ch'eng Brothers 
and Chu Hsi, became standard Confucian concepts. 

"The place of Chou Tun-yi as the real founder of the Neo- 
Confucian Movement is stated in no uncertain terms by Wing- 
‘sit Chan, who says: ". . . Most students agree. (with Chu Hsi) 
that Master Chou was the one who laid the foundation of Neo- 
Confucianism and determined its direction. He provided the 
cosmology and ethics for later Confucians. His doctrine of the 
Supreme Ultimate as One, and Yin and Yang and the Five 
Agents as Many, his emphasis on stillness, his equal stress on 
the Mean, correctness, benevolence, and righteousness, his 
general rational tone, and his singling out the concepts of 
principle, decree, and nature from the Book of Changes were 
all seeds for later development in the Cheng: and others, 
‘The equal stress on the Mean, correctness, benevolence, and. 
righteousness, for example, paved the way for 
Brothers’ doctrine of ‘composure to straighten one 
life and righteousness to square one's external life. 

reatly influenced, apparently, by a Taoist named Ch'en 
‘T'uan (û. 989), Shao Yung (or Shao Yao-fu, A.». 1011-1077) 
attempted to write his own philosophy of human life out of 
the cosmology in the Book of Changes (Appendix V). In 
























elaborating the evolution of natural phenomena, he made wie 
of the symbolism of the Five Elements and the Eight Trigrams 
(Pa Kua), multiplied into the Sixty-four Hexagrams, to rep- 





resent the annual cycle of the seasons in their recurrent func- 
tioning under Yin (Earth) and Yang (Heaven). Shao Yung 
then described man as the product of the creative activity of. 
the Supreme Ultimate (Li or Tao), working through the Yin 
and the Yang; but, unlike other creatures, man has an almost. 
unlimited capacity for mental, moral, and spiritual perfecti- 
bility. He pursued this thought at some length in his 
Treatise on the Observation of Things (Kuan-Wu P'ien, a sec- 
tion of his larger Huang Chi Ching Shih or Cosmological Chro- 
nology.) # 

Аз а frame of reference, Shao Yupg took a passge in the 
Book of Changes (Appendix V) which reads: “They plumbed 
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Principle to its depths and completely penetrated the nature, 
thereby reaching to (an understanding of) Destiny.” . 
"These three kinds of knowledge are the real knowledge 
the world, and even the sage cannot go beyond them.” , 
‘Shao Yung then proceeded to give an exposition of the ‘sagel 
nes’ of the sage who can comprehend the Absolute, can pene- 
trate the innermost nature of man, and has reached an em 
understanding of Destiny-all through. 

servation, perception, and discri 

‘of warning for the sage who wishes to cultivate his best self:— 




















If one follows the straightforward Way, giving free play to 

incerty, one will then come to comprehend all things. . But if 
one unes a knowledge which calculates (the penal profit of a 
course of action), .. , this results in a forcible twisting ok (the Way 
o Heaven And Earth, 1s it not distressing?” ** 





A strong Buddhist influence may be seen in Shao Yang's 
“Table of Cosmic Chronology,” where he not only gives a 
date for the creation of the world (67,017 n-c.) but also predicts 
its end in a.D. 62,583 In this prediction is revealed the Bud- 
hist theory of four world-periods (formation, existence, de- 
struction, and non-existence) which, through Shao Yung, came 
to exert a pronounced influence on all Neo-Confucian cos: 
 mologies. 

eis worthy of note that, for Shao Yung, the laws of growth 
and decay applied not only to the world of Nature but also 
to the realm of government, as for example when he says 








“He who (in his government) employs the principle of nonactivity, 
{i a Sovereign; who employs kindliness and good faith is an Ет 
beror; who employs justice and correctness is a King; who employs 
Scheming and force is a Tyrant ... (Government) ‘below that of 
а rant is one of Barbarians, and that below the barbarians is 
fone of beasts 





Here he implies thattyrannical and barbaric governments bear 
within themselves the seeds of their-own destruction. Though 


little appreciated in his own time, the breadth of Shao Yung's 
mental horizon made considerable impression on Chu Hii" 





Chang Tsa 








Reaction Against Buddhism 


Continuing in the Neo-Confucian tradition, Chang Tai* 
(v. 1020-1077) , principal of his own “Schoo! of Philosophers” 
at Kuangchung, Shensi, in is Correct Discipline for Beginners 
(Cheng Méng) commented on the Great Harmony (Tai Ho) 
or Supreme Ultimate (Tao), calling it "Ether" (Chi) or 
“Great Ethereal” (T'ai Hsi). Though imperceptible, it is not 
non-existent but has two embodiments: spirituality (shen) 
and transforming force (hua), which produce all things by 
expansion and contraction of the allpervading Ether." Here 
Chang Tsai was declaring the oneness of Tao and Ether by 
insisting on the primordial character of Clri or Ether." ~ 
In observing the orderly sequence of natural processes, he 
discovered four universal truths: (I) "AIL things good and 
evil are equally products of the Great Ethereal (ve, Principle 





























is one but its manifestations are many); (2) Among created 
things, there is no one exactly like another; (8) No one thing 
can exist in absolute isolation from other things; and ( 
Evolution is a continuous cycle of creation and dissolution, 





In other words, by making the Great Ethereal the principle of 
all change fas unconsolidated, it is Tao; as consolidated up- 
Ward, ite Yong (motion) ; as conslidate dovaward, It is Y 
(res)], Chang Tal saw it manifested in all Being or phe- 
nomena. Therefore, all apparent dichotomy is resolved in the 
All-inclusive unity of the "Great Harmony.” In this way, he 
Sought to combat the Buddhist concept of the emptiness of 
all Being (the Void). Moreover, by making the great virtues 
ot jen, i independent of the physical nature, he 
gave them a cosmic significance and force 

“Two sections of the 17th chapter of the abovementioned 


Terany папе Слава Нацо, beste he vge bom in Hengch'a, in 
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Cheng Méng* were published separately as the Eastern and 

|. The latter, used as a primer for 
beginners, emphasized the importance of the practice of jén 
in relation to parents and "all men without discrimination." 
Such a statement not only reechoes Mo Ti's universal love but 
also reflects the Buddhist ideal of the Bodhisattva as exempli 
fied in the figure of the saintly Vimalaktrti.** 

In this same popular Western Inscription (Hsi Ming) , Chang 
"Tni, though conscious of a modicum of ether-endowed evil in 
‘personality, yet expressed his firm conviction of being en 
rapport with the universe and with his fellow-men, saying: 











“<1, therefore, am the substance that lies within the confines of 
Heaven and Barth, and my nature is that of (the two Commanden) 
Heaven and Earth, (All) people are my blood-brothers and 
AN) creatyres are my companions (equals) «»."* 








‘This clear enunciation of the essential nature as good and 
the physical nature as variably good or bad but susceptible of 
improvement by spiritual cultivation was praised by Chu Hai. 
| undoubtedly Chang Tsai's solution of the problem of 
evil by making it due to the varying endowment of ether 
was, in Carsun Chang's opinion, a great help to the thinking 
of the Ch'engs and Chu Hsi™ According to Fung Yu-lan, 
however, certain later Confucianists considered Chang Ts 
attitude of chien ai (love for the whole universe as well as for 
all men) too much like the undiscriminating universal love 
‘of Mo Ti and, therefore, unorthodox On the other hand, 
they quite approved of his use of liang chih (good knowledge) 
as origin. Mencius and made capital of by Wang Yang- 
ming as “intuitive knowledge." 

Although notable in his own right, Chang Tsai gained even. 
‘more renown as the mentor of two famous, eleventh century. 
Neo Confucianists, his nephews Ch'eng Hao and Ch'eng Yi, 
‘who by their diverging views set the direction of philosophic 
thought for years to come." At the same time, as W. Theodore 
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de Bary feels, a good deal of credit should be given to Hu 
Yüan, the "Master of Anting” (4.0. 999-1059), for influencing _ 
‘he Cheng Brothers while they were pupils in his preparatory * 








commissioner of justice under Wang Anshih 
employed in the Ministry of Ceremonies, Chang 
ice incurred the court's displeasure and was forced to 
resign. After his death, many of his pupils left Kuangchung 
and enrolled in the Ch'engs' school at Loyang (in Honan); it 
|, therefore, that this joining of forces formed 

'ancestor" of all later’ Neo-Confucian thought.” Yet the 
disciples of the Ch'engs claimed that Chang Tsai' school had 
borrowed from the Ch'engs and this view had the effect of 
raising Chou Tun-yi over Chang Tsai in the minds of later 
twelfth century thinkers like Li Tung who became Chu Hal's 
teacher" ^ 

















The Influence of the Ch'eng Brothers 


Оеп Ноо (кь, 1032-1085) + 


Ch'eng Hao,* the older of the two brothers (also known as 
the "Master of Ming:Tao"), held several government posts 
but seems not to have given much thought to politics. In fact, 
both he and Chang Tsai lost their oficial position because of 
their quiet resistance to the radical reforms of Wang Ans 
who had become Minister of State under Emperor Shen 
Tsung." As Cheng Hao's interest lay, rather, in philosophy, 
he is looked upon as the forerunner of ће Neo-Confe 
dealistic School, later known as the "Lu-Wang School" or 
Hsin-Hsüeh Chia-School of the Study of Mind. His main 
deas, found in The Literary Remains of the Two Ch'engs 
(Erk Ch'eng YiShu) , center around ‘Heavenly Principle’ and 
‘Spiritual Cultivation.” 


зу поља . 
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Cheng Hao looked upon Heavenly Principle as a natural 
principle (aol) or force "without any sign of artificiality.” 
He “did not explicitly refer to it as independently subsisting 
apart from actual things; he seemed to think of it rather as 
immanent, not as transcendent." In fact he apparently made 
little distinction between physical and metaphysical. 

As for human nature and its cultivation, Cheng Hao be- 
lieved that man is endowed at birth with Ether, which is both 
good and bad, since for every yang there must be a correspond: 
ing yin, Evil, however, is not inherently so . . . it is only a 
‘going too far or not going far enough. Humans need only to. 
see that they do not deviate from the golden mean and thus 
fall into evil ways. Spontaneous acts are deemed good (as 
Principle); acts motivated by calculating selfish desires are 
judged evil (as un-principled). Since his original harmony 
with the uftivere has become dimmed by selfcentered desires, 























‘man needs to return to a renewed union of spirit with the 
Heavenly Principle in the universe." Both Ch'engs felt the 
force of Chang Tsa's emphasis on the unity of man with 
Heaven-and-Earth, Ch'eng Hao taking it as a rich, vital expe: 





rience of a creative power operating not only within the uni- 
verse but also in the moral life of man himself" 
By diligent cultivation of intuitive knowledge and intuitive 
ity, which are never destroyed, this restoration of harmony 
‘ean be definitely achieved. But as long as man is "mentally 
calculating, he can’t take intuition as his natural guide.” These 
fs were elaborated in a letter to his uncle,” Chang Tsai, 
\g the "Composure of the Nature” (Ting-Hsing Shu), 
in which Ch'eng Hao said in part: 











for 


‘Rather than deny the external and affirm the internal, it 
better to forget that there is either external (allurement) or 
ternal (emotion). Forgetting both, one reaches a limpid sta 
which one is disturbed by nothing. This state of non-disturbance 
results in composure; composure results in enlightenment; and 
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being enlightened, how can one’s reactions to things be regarded as 
encumbrances imposed by them." 





Emotionless impartiality thus becomes, for Cheng Hao, the 
goal of scholarly living, reflecting an unadmitted yet strong 
Buddhistic and mystical trend in his thinking. It is said that 
he practiced so well his philosophy of composure that he 
gained a wide reputation for imperturbability under all provo- 
p 








Cl'eng Yi (wb. 1089-1107) — 





Only slightly younger than his brother, Ch'eng Yi* (also 
referred to ав the "Master of Yi.Ch'üan") became just as ardent 
4 Confucianist under the tutelage of Chou Tun-yi, Hu Yitan, 
and his uncle, Chang ‘Tsai, During the extreme Yeforms af 
Wang Anshih (in power д.р, 1055-1085), the Ch'engs were. 
highly critical of his methods. Ch'eng Yi was tutor to the 
young Emperor ChéTsung for a year (1086-1087) but retired. 
to private teaching when the reformers returned to power. 
In 1097 he was exiled to Fuchow in Szechuan for three years 
and later (in 1108) was forced to disband his school or again 
go into exile 

Cheng Yi's independent thinking made him the forerunner 
‘of the NeoConfucian Rationalistic School, later called the 
"Ch'eng.Chu School" or Li-Hslieh Chía-School of the Study. 
‘of Principle. Probably his most significant work was his Gom- 
mentary on the Book of Changes” Like his brother, he also 
had much to say about ‘Heavenly Principle,’ ‘Human Nature,’ 
and ‘Spiritual Cultivation’—ideas for the most part recorded by 
his disciples. 

For him, Heavenly Principle subsists eternally and un- 
changing, apart from things. The myriad phenomena are all 
contained within Heavenly Principle, whether activated or 
mot. Each individual thing has its own individual Principle, 
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‘complete in itself All Principles are contained within our 
mind, enabling it to react in harmony with them, either in 
quiescence or in movement. Yet Heavenly Principle is inde- 
pendent ofall human manipulation, because it is transcendent. 
In Ch'eng Yi's mind there was a sharp line of demarcation 
between the world of Li (Principle, Tao, idea, form) and the 
world of Ch'é (Ether, matter, phenomena) —ie., between the 
physical and the metaphysical, in a way strikingly 
Plato's thought. On the other hand, Carsun Chang 
Cheng Yi did not regard Li (Tao) as completely separated 
from Chi, yet calls him “more of an intellectualist than Ch'eng 
(much as Hegel was, in his opinion, “more of an intel 


























When discussing the origin of species, Ch'eng Yi argued that 
the first members of each species in the world of things were 
produced by the evolutions of Ether in a kind of spontaneous 

‘When the bodies of material things (including 
the human) approach the stage of dissolution, their Ethe 
бнри ап пот used, over again, (as intimated in the Bud: 

concept of reincarnation). This idea of a universe 
by continuously new generation is recognized as the 
‘most significant contribution made by Ch'eng Yi to Neo-Con- 
fucian philosophy." 

Like his brother, Ch'eng Yi held human nature to be un- 
varyingly good (as Principle), Its capacity (irai), however, 
is variable (as endowment of Ether) : makes 
men worthy; if turbid, it makes people stupid. As every form. 
Of life has its cycle of waxing and waning, Ch'eng Yi (like 
‘Shao Yung) interpreted goodness as positive growth and evil 
as negative decay, rather than in any definite moral sense. The 
quality of a man's virtue (jén) is innately part of his nature, 
Whereas the expression, for example, of the emotion of love 
(ai)is part of his capacity. 

In discussing spiritual cultivation, Ch'eng Yi stressed not 
only the development of inner composure through complete 

partiality, but also an exhaustive study of the principles in 
things over a long peried of time, and over a wide range of 
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examples, Whether oF not he borrowed this two-fold approach 
from Ch'an Buddhism's dhyāna (meditation) and prajnd (wis 
dom) isan open question. At any rate, he was fond of say 
“A true knowledge of Principle means a tiue perception of 
right and wrong.” In other words, an undeviating adherence 
to Principle gives a unity of mind which is manifested in 
utter sincerity or integrity. Convinced of the esential unit 
of knowledge and conduct, he would say: "There is no man 
who has (true) Knowledge, yet cannot carry it out." Here is 
the seed.thought that later captured the imagination of Wang 
Yang ming. 

Tn a nutshell, Ch'eng Yi's philosophy afirmed four things: 
creative evolution is a process of continuous generation of 
new forms; the Principle of a single thing is the Principle of 
all things; understand that Principle and you understand the 
Principle of the self; thus one develops composure in one’s 
own nature and attains to jén, or Heavenly Decree (ming). 
His criticism of those in high places caused him to be placed 
on their blacklist and ultimately he found himself 
his “philosophy of integrity" too freely expounded in 
tures and essay 

‘On many points, the two brothers, Cheng Hao and Ch'eng 
Yi, were im complete agreement. Without defining it very 
clearly, both supplanted "Supreme Ultimate! with "Heavenly 
Principle (endi) and spoke of it as a substantiated Reality 
over against the Buddhists’ ‘Great Void” As universal, it is 
‘opposed to Ether. As particular in each object, itis complete 
for each object” Following Mencius, both recognized human 
mature as originally good. Where, however, Ch’eng Hao held 
that man could discover Principle within his own unchanging 
mature, Cheng Yi taught that since one's nature was blurred 
by its admixture of Ether, one must turn to the external world 
of people and events to discover true Principle." On the other 
hand, we must say that both brothers recognized in jén a term 
signifying complete unity with the universe and, therefore, 
it becomes for them the fundamental ground of ethics, the 
life giving force in human, personality 
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Both brothers saw moral and social implications in thei 
understanding of the cosmos. For them, ethics was based in 
metaphysics, and they reasoned, therefore (as de Bary reminds 
us) that ethical conduct, including government, needed re- 
Vising to ft the pattern of true manhood. Reforms must be 
applied to agrarian policies (including implementation of the 
old wellfield system of land utilization), to the maintenance 
of a standing army, and to the system of education to make 
it universal and compulsory:—all in order to equalize the 
economic burdens of the people: 

"To sum up, the Ch'eng Brothers, in their expounding of 
the Buddhist Taoist concept of the One and the Many, stripped 
it of mystical and illusory content in order to preserve man’ 
unity with the universe and with human society. But, as we 
have seen, Ch'eng Hao's speculation became monistic, whereas 
Cheng Yes followed a dualistic trend, declaring that Principle 
“perceived by mind) is quite other than Ether (perceived by 
the senses)” In à word, as Wingtsit Chan has pointed out, 
they were the fist Neo-Confucians to make Li (Principle) "the. 
sole bass ofa whole philosophical system.” So great was their 
influence that the entire NeoConfucian Movement has been 
called the "Philosophy o£ Li* (Li Hsüeh) ^* 

"When it came to stresing the extension of knowledge by 
the investigation of things, an inner content in Cheng’ Yi 
thought different from that of Ch'eng Hao has been detected. 
Where Ch'eng Hao tended to limit reality to the noumenal 
sphere (that which is “above shapes"), Ch'eng Yi rather ас. 
cepted the objective reality of the phenomenal world (that 
‘which is “within shapes"). In other words, with these two 
brothers the stream of Chinese philosophic thought begins 
definitely to divide into two channels: from Cheng Hao stems 
the line of thought developed later by Lu Hsiangshan and 
Wang Yang-ming and called the Lu-Wang School, or Mind 
School; from Ch'eng Yi and his followers (Yang Shih and Li 
Trung) stems the line of thought which was elaborated by 
Chu Hsi and called the Cheng Chu School, oF Reason Schoo! 
196 . 




















Jt was the latter school that dominated the shaping of Con- 
fucian thought in succeeding generations. 


The Reforms of Wang An-shih:— 





As the affairs of the Cl'eng Brothers were greatly affected 
by their bold criticism of court politicians, some notice should. 
be taken especially of the drastic reform measures promulgated 
by Premier Wang Anshih. In a manner reminiscent of the 
Han dynasty usurper, Wang Mang, he used his power to again 
institute state socialism, primarily through a monopoly of 
commerce, governmental priceceilings, equalization of taxes, 
military conscription, and a system of forced labor for the 
states 

‘After the death of the Emperor Shen ‘Tsung, and’ upon thé 
recommendation of Ch'eng Hao, the Empress-Regent appointed 
the historian, Ssi-ma Kuang, as her Prime Minister and he 
reversed the policies of Wang Anshih for a brief time, He did 
not live long enough, however, to gain much success other than 
to complete his own famous History of Chinas 

Wang Anshih is to be remembered, however, not only as 
а powerful statesman, but also as a vigorous writer of essays 
on true methods of education and on the application of clas- 
sical learning to the practical affairs of government. In an 
essay “On Seeking to Apply One's Principles to the Affairs 
of State," he praised Confucius as truly a "Superior Man" 
(chün-tu)-one who was willing to advise kings and dukes 
even though he knew that, as a rule, they would not follow 
his advice." We turn now to another admirer of Confucius, 
Chu Hsi, the greatest of the Sung NeoConfucianists, who 
Tanked the Great Sage with Yao and Shun-a model ruler 
‘whose example the kings and emperors of his own day would 
do well to imitate. 




















Chapter 10 


The Neo-Confucianism of Chu Hsi 
(Late Sung Dynasty) 
x 
“A true heart is the citadel for the 
earner.” 
“People fly through the days and never 
stop to collect their minds." 
. -Chu Hsi "On Human Nature" * 


‘The philosopher Chu Hsi, better known among Chinese as 
Chu Tzu (Japanese: Shushi), was born in Fukien in a.p. 1150 
and died in 1200 at the age of seventy. He early showed a leaning 
toward Buddhism but in his more mature years, after a close 
study of the writings of Cheng Yi, became an ardent protagonist 
of Confucianism. His lectures at Pai Lu Tung (White Deer 
Grotto), in the foothills of the Lu-Shan Range near Kuling, 
Kiangsi, brought fame to the old Confucian University there, 
as well as to himself. 

t is upon his great commentaries on the Four Books (the 
New Testament of Confucianism) that Chu Hiis fame chiefly 
rests, although his revision of Ssi-ma Kuang's History of China 
was à notable achievement. While not so creative a thinker as 
Cheng Yi, Chu Hi has long been associated in the minds 
of Chinese intellectuals as the systematizer of the Ch'eng.Chu. 
School of Rationalism. Called also "The Great Synthesizer 
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Chu Tau gave to Confucianism a new philosophical foundation 
and seta fashion in Neo-Confucian interpretation that became 
standard for eight centuries. 

From his studies of The Collected Writings of Chu Hsi (Chu 
Wén-Kung WénChi) and Classified Conversations of Chu 
Hsi (Chu-Teu Yü-Lei), Fung Yulan has made an extensive 
résumé of Chu Hsis philosophy. He has described his meta 
physical system as "primarily based upon the cosmogony ex- 
pounded by Chou Tuni im his Diagram of the Supreme 
Ultimate Explained. With this it combines Shao Yungs nu- 
merological theories; Chang Tsai's theory of the Ether or chi; 
and the distinction established by the two Ch'engs between 
‘what is above shapes’ and "what is within shapes; a» well as 
between Principle (i and the Ether (ch), and between the 
Way (Tao) and ‘instrument’ or "intruments (another cl). 
2.» Thus Chu's philosophy may be sald to be a surtmation ol 
tthe Neo Confucian. School before his time: 
ideas may be presented best under the 
1) On Principle or the Supreme Ultimate; 
(2) On the Ether and Cosmogony; (3) On Human Nature; 
(4) On Spiritual Cultivation and Love as the Fulfilling of 
Law; (5) On Political Philosophy, and (6) On the Weakness 
of Buddhism, 




























(1) On Principle or the Supreme Ultimate. 


In the beginning, there subsisted only a multi 
or Supreme Ultimate, which is eternally ‘above shapes,’ trans: 
cending time and space, (To quote in effect) :~ 





It is not ‘empty, as the Buddhist would claim. I is full of the many 
normative Principles governing the yin and the yang and the Five 
Elements that go to make up the multitudinous entities in the 
‘universe. Principle subsists eternally before things exist; therefore, 
it transcends both existence and non-existence, both movement and 
quiescence...” 
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While the Principles determining the movement and quies- 
cence of Ether in objects and events cause change, they them- 
selves do not undergo change. When active, Ether produces 
Jong; when stilled, it produces yin. Though each object con- 
tains the Principles of all things, this is not tantamount to 
saying that Principles and things are identical, any more than 
the reflection of the moon in 10,000 streams makes the moon 
equivalent to water. In other words, Principle in relation to 
‘matter is both immanent and transcendent-the incorporeal 
‘Tao manifesting itself in corporeal things 

Feeling that Confucius had not gone far enough in his in- 
terpretation of ultimate reality, Chu Tzu declared: 








"Whenever you consider principles you must apprehend clearly the 
fountain-head, ... Confucius in his teaching enunciated principles 
‘on any and very subject aa they were presented to him, but did not 
Point out One Supreme Principle, But if you take things which are 
II about us and generalize concerning them, you will perceive a 
general law. 

it now we apprehend the Supreme Ultimate clearly, we shall cer: 
tainly be able to recognize the numerous laws... of the universe as 














All proceeding from it... Inherent in every single thing is its ‘rule 
of existence. * 
"Whether high or low, fine or coarse, root or fruit, there is but 





one Law in the ünivene-alike the Law of the Supreme Ultimate 
and ће Two Modes (of Yin and Yang) /"* 


At this point, Carsun Chang would urge that Chu Hsi was 
ther monist nor dualist but both; that, believing in a 'bifur- 
cation of nature,’ he held nonetheless to the unity of Reason 
(Supreme Ultimate) despite the variety of its phenomenal 
manifestations." 





( On the Ether and Cosmogony 





Chu Hsi persistently maintained that the Ether (ch) does 
___ the creating in the World of shapes, whereas “Principle lacks 
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volition or plan, and has no creative power.”* As Ether con- 
denses and thus create, it uses the individuating principles 
of li. Their relation is ke that of the architects blueprint to 
the builder's materials, Materials take shape according to 
plan. Plan may (invisibly) inhere in house but is not a mate- 
rial part of й, Оп the other hand, house visibly represents or 
reveals plan. 

Here Fung points out that where Chou Tunji and the 
Taoists thought of Tao (Li, Non-Being, or wu) as produch 
Being, or yu, out of which are produced the ten thousand 
things-Chu Hsi argued that Tao (Principle) doesn't ‘produce’ 
anything: it only “contains the Principles governing movement 
or quiescence through which the Ether is respectively activated 
or stilled, in this way generating yang or yin matter,”™ In 
other words, Principle works through Ether as its particular- 
izing agency, thereby differentiating the One into the Many. 
As these. (i and. cl) are mutually dependent, all things in 
the cosmos and human life are mutually interdependent and 
harmoniously comprehended in the human mind: And here 
W. T. Chan would add rhat Chu Hafi philosophy may rightly 

termed "organismic,;” viewing, reality as a process issuing 
in "relatedness and feels that Necdham's trations of lf 
as “principle of organization” and ch'i as “matter-nergy” are 
extremely apt, thus interpreting the Neo-Confucian a8 à truly 
scientific concept of a very real, organic universe: 






































Chu Hsi's cosmogony, which follows Chow Tunyi rather 
closely, may be briefly stated: As the Yin and the Yong grew 
out of Ether (ch), they became differentiated into Five 
Elements (water, fire, wood, metal, and earth) —the basic ma- 
terials out of which all objects were created, each exhibiting 
its own peculiar pattern (li). This creative process he described 
as primarily a rotary grinding of inchoate Ether's elements 








Needham thinks that Lelbnle got Me inspiration for “monadı" and their 
harmonious relationships trom Ch НЫ, з таме by the Jom tat the 
Philcophy of organism semmed dimciy frog NoosContucian отаман 
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until enough sedimentation could take place in water to 
consolidate Earth (Yin) at the center, while from (the purer) 
fire the firmament’ (Heaven or Yang) could take shape with 
its sun, moon, and myriad stars on a continuously revolving 
perimeter 

"The creation of man, according to Chu Tzu, took place in 
this wise:— 





"Evolutions of the Ether occurred when, in the beginning, indivi. 
wal human beings were spontaneously produced without having 
апу progenitors. Propagation in the (same) image (genetic genera 
tion) occurred when, there being these individual human beings, 
propagation thereafter took place from one to another without 
ind 





Tor Chu Tru, then, all creation was an evolutionary process 
from simple to more complex life, through a continuous suc- 
cession of life, decay, death, and recreation.” ‘The span of 
man's life being uncertain (according to his etheria) endow- 
rent), he must never calculate gain or loss, but should always 
accept Divine Law and do the right at whatever cost 

In regard to ‘Heaven's Decree,’ while Chu Tru generally 
interpreted Heaven as impersonal, yet at times he seemed to 
lean somewhat toward a personalized conception: 


“Man is true and great,” he sald, “whence we may know that the 
feelings of Hetvensand-Earth are true and great. But the truth 
and greatness of Heavenand-Earth are absolute; there is never any- 
thing fale, here is never anything small in them..." 

















While commenting on the Yi Ching (Fu Diagram), Chu. 
"Tzu spoke of certain passages that seemed to indicate "a рег. 
son, as it were, ruling in it all. The Mind is his agent, and the 
feelings are his purpose.” Later on, he wrote: "But still this 
Ruler is none other than Law... . In the whole universe, 








‘Note:The idea of ‘aescceion of unisener i dininciy a Buddhist con- 
cep, which Became applica to Humans in thr doctrine of ‘reincarnation. 
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there is nothing higher than Law, hence the term Ruler.” 
Pointing to a sentence in the Shu Ching, he found the very 
‘word ‘confer’ conveying the idea of ‘One who exercises аш 
thority” When asked, “Is it simply that the Supreme Ultimate 
is the pivot on which all transformations turn. and, therefore 
that the universe is what it is by a process of selfevoludion?? 
Chu Tzu replied, “This is the same question as the ane already 
answered (about е Аша) "е 





(8) On Human Nature 


On this subject, Chu ‘Tzu had much to say. His major premise 
very concisely stated: 





All men’s capacity to speak, move, think, and act is entirely 


[ре ч) the Beher; and yet within tnis (Ener) Principle 





In other word, a Pung Yuclan interpre lt, "The Pri 
Sat thus contained Within the ERC: to fom т 
human being then known athe nature or Ia 

‘Mans physical and mental endowment are dteamined by 
ahe ver pretent relation n hm of pure Principle and impure 
Kaher, Hia goodness and evil will vary by the mure n н 
the purity f Principle am dive the пето of Biher, 
"The ag cel the higher, andthe dullard a lowe, li 
tion of endomment. Mes and anirmala thereiore, fave diferent 
арийне уеп ш шейш herbe (ike һам and sent) 
faye particular uses according to the nature (hing) implanted 
in hem 

‘Man's mind (intelectual faculty or. conwcioumes) reveals 
sh aci ^ ril and El, hug sms 
the sphere ofthe phys. Principle manie Huet in com 
tcournes muh aight manifests itself wile boming the el 
фа the lamp. "We of the Confucian culu”, Chu Ha was wont 
to may, “regard the narang (Asing) fo enl. Buddhis rogard 
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it as unreal." He was careful to insist, however, on the discrete- 
nes of the nature and the mind, or intellectual faculty." 

The nature in man, as Chu Tu conceived it, has many 
facets, especially love” (associated with the clement wood); 
righteousness (associated with metal); propriety (associated 
‘with ie) wisdom (with water); and sincerity (with earth) 
which he called the ‘Five Constants. These he took to be the 
real expression in man of Eternal Principle, making man's 
mature originally and universally good* 

"The mind of man, on the other hand, after being acted upon 
by external influences, begins to lose the poise of ethícl purity, 
although we can never say that we have two natures: one good 
one evil, Man has received the choicest excellence of the 
Five Elements; therefore, just as fire has is good side (when 
it cooks) and ius evil side. (when it burns-yet couldn't cook 
it didn't burn), so man's mind, when acted upon by the 
‘extemal world, becomes active and gives rise to emotions like 
love, joy, pleasure, and alto to harmful felings sich as anger, 
hate, and desire. (To quote) = 


























I the endowment (of the Five Constants) is great in one direction, 
it is at the expense of some corresponding defect in another direc. 

as when tenderchearted men are lacking in the judicial faculty, 
while men in whom the judicial faculty is prominent tend to be 
tyrannical; for the more love is developed, the more is righteousness 
‘obscured, and the more righteousness is developed, che more love is 
obscured." (25) 








Emotions or feelings, for Chu Hsi, are the impulsive reac- 
tions of mind to desirable or undesirable external stimuli, They 
‘may be controlled by that reasoning power of the mind known 
as ‘capacity’ (t'ai). Mind includes the nature as its substance 
and feelings as its operation, though at all times mind is the 
controller. “Mind is the unifying agent between the nature 
and the feelings.” The nature is wholly good, but feelings 
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altruism. As W. T. Chan has pointed out, Chu Hsi, by insisting 
on “self-evident premises and moral preparation for knowl- 
edge,” as well as on the necessity of having 















y selbconcentration and the cal. 
culating mind. Men should beware of the self-concentration of 
the Buddhists, which is selfishness, he declared more than 
In discussing the conative in relation to the cognitive faculty, 
Chu Tzu argued that where feelings are the ability to act, 
motive is the consideration how to act. These both issue from 
mind, for, as he phrased it: 


"The mind is the ruler of the entire person. The modves are the 
emanation of the mind. Feelings are the movements of the mind, 
‘The willis the direction of the mind, and is stronger than feeling 
ог motive”... (29) 


(Again, in effec): 
Motive lies in the background; will is assertive and altruistic; yet 
motive is the basis of the backward and forward workings of the 
will, which is the mind in its doing and calculating aspect. (90) 








4. On Spiritual Cultivation and Ethics 





Since motivation (conation) is a mental process (cognition) 
leading to action, it behooves man to give attention to the 
cultivation of proper thinking, Basic training of the virtuous 
mind becomes the central Confucian (and NeoConfucian) = 
concern, in the elucidation of which theme Chu Hsi wrote: 


“The nature of men and other creatures is esentaly ihe ame... 

Beasts have some things in common with man but o moral pl 

“Man, however, is born endąwed with the ‘Mean’ the attribute of 
H ^ 0m 


Heavenand Earth 
ene 

"Now, for the natare to attain the Mean is as natural as for water 
to be cold and fre hot; but the Mean is disturbed because men be. 
Clout tt by hai engendered by the material element (in the 
ethereal endowment)” (2) 


(о that he can perfect the Four Virtues)” 





Grediting the Ch'eng Brothers with clarifying the point that 
‘evil in man is due to the ethereal element rather than to his 

ture which is originally good, Chu Tzu мошу insisted that 
il evil is good originally, but it has lapsed."** Hence, 














"The object of the sages was to teach men to reverse the evil, 
to the Mean, and reat therein.” (Quoting the Shu Ching and the 
‘Shih Ching in support of this belief in the moral improvability of 
avery mang who already posseses this indwelling ‘spark of the 
vine). (M) 





For Chu Tu, then, the problem of education was two fold: 
psychical and ethical, to insure the ascendancy of dependable 
moral principle over unstable ethereal endowment expressed 
in selfish desires, Hence the stress, first of all, on the exhaustive 
investigation of principles in order to preserve the mind. 
Effort must be concentrated on expanding the mind, until 
mplete understanding . .. of all the multitude of things . . . 
will open before one . . . and every exercise of the mind will 
bbe marked by complete enlightenment.” 

Here Fung Yu-lan's translator, Derk Bodde, has called atten- 
tion to the fact that for Chu Tau the ‘investi of things’ 
was not a search for pure knowledge (in the modern, scientific 
spirit), but was merely the ‘means to a moral end—namely, 
self-cultivation and clarification of the mind. It was precisely 
hereon the value of investigation—that later the Lu Wang 
School took issue so strongly with the Ch'eng Chu School 























this olny, Caan Chang (OP. Cit, р. 36) reminds us how dosely Chu 
atv thought rom to that ofA, ‘The "Foor Vitor” rleed 0 hore 
‘He Loe Righteous, Reverénce snd Wom, 
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Pursuing the thought of ‘expanding the mind’ still further, 
Chu Tzu was wont to say: “Learning originates in thought; 
it is by thought that intelligence is evoked (and perspicacity 
achieved)."" Then, continuing, he would add (im effect) 
Evil thoughts must be excluded and not allowed to be ac- 
tualized in action. Desire may be repressed by thought, but 
ме аге not to be immersed in No-Thought, as the Buddhists 
sometimes are, We should think on what we ought to think 
and not violate moral principles. We should be serious, earnest, 
and whole-hearted, and problems will unravel themselves, When 
à pupil asked, Does not the secret of it all Lie in seriousness? 
‘Chu Tzu replied: 














"germen i ot s separe ding, Ii contanti t s ар the 
ind People ay (C) duong ie iy ed mere wop fo dle 
Sheen Qi) e 
As will be seen sen che (pec) pura of knowledge 
for Che Tas (n tue Confucian manner), inex 
ind up with dhe (ethical) attainment of virtaur character, 
"By education, he nane -. may be made to foll Vitus 
he aid; “without such education the mature -. remain (in 
Фе grip of) an ethereal endowment, «= w From here on, 
Chu Pau became avowediy the moral philosopher, (To quote) 

















“Take, fo instance, the feeling of solicitude if from this you trace 
backwards you will arive at Tove (én), which i inherent in the 
mind; but Love is the Principle of Origin, one of the Divine At 
tributes. . . the postive and active mode ofthe Supreme Ultimate. 
Thus, by tracing backwards sage by stage we arrive at the fountain 
head"—fthe Tao (which) fidi subatance and operation in Love 
беор бо) 

(Or again): 


“To serve one's parents is the :.. as cherished 
in the heart, it is called "Virtue as seen in action, itis called 

















“Conduct.” (41) . 
of the eye is clearness, the virtue of the mind is love (б)... 

© But the ability to practice righteousness is by the operation of love. 
ss (whichis) buoyant like the richness of new wine.” (42) 





Chu Hsi gave to jén, or love, as the fulfilling of the law, a. 
warmth of interpretation not hitherto attained in Confucian 
thought, unless it be found in Mo Ti's enthusiasm for its uni- 
versal application. (To quote) — 





“Weis after we have received this vital impulse (n, love) and are 
thereby in possesion of fe, that we have reverence (or propriety), 
wisdom, righteoumess, and sincerity, From the point of view of 
greatness, love is grea "The reason why love is called the 
Virtue of the mind is that {tis the source of affection, (It gives the 
unselfish outlook); it enables a man to look upon others as one with 
шей”, (6%) 


(The philosopher said further): Although Love appears to have the 
ay ot srengà nd dites, Iren i à mid and, gentle 
ing; (in its operation there is moral insight, courtesy, and Judg- 
ment) these three, before the deed of Love is complete," (М) 
"That i when by his efforts he had attained to Love, there was 
spontaneous joy, altogether independent of poverty, or wealth, or 
igh estate, ar low estate, vo tht they could not affect it" (45) 
«Mt ће mind so that it cam know humility, conscien- 
tiousnes, right and wrong,” (16) 


Chu Hsi distinguished love from altruism by saying that 
where altruism is the (negative) lack of selfishness, love is 
more positive, like water that pours down the stream if the 
dam is removed. By removing the dam of selfishness, one be- 
‘comes unselfishly altruistic, thereby giving love a free course." 

Sincerity (for Chu Hi) expresses the reality of the other 
four virtues: love, righteousness, propriety, and wisdom . . ~ 
(eich give substantive existence to the nature which) . 

lesen has implanted . + + «This Heaven-in 
planted nature is best expressed in the word ch’éng, meaning 
m absolute truth or sincerity based on Divine Law. It includes 


























ko seriousness or apprehension, let selédeception creep in to 
spoil its (ngemuousness ot) guillesnes.”* 

true heart,” declared Chu Tau "this is the citadel for 

the leamer.. .." In other words, as J. Perey Bruce interprets, 

as the citadel of his per 

sonality if he is to be sucessful." (Chu Hai) :—" опе оту 

Sates the half and js not willing to state the whole, it is dis- 

ingenuouses. To sw a thing is when itis and is not when 

its not, i Truth" -.. "Ingenuousnes is truth in the heart” 

"Tngenuousness or seriousness (truth) may be compared 

io sincenty .. . as ranch i related to root... Love, righteous 

emony, and music. . are cultivated . in order to 

st the Tao" .... (Aid, finally), "To be sincere, empty 

of self, courteous and calm is the foundation of the practice 

of love, "To love others at we love ourselves, is to perfect 
love, Е 





















On Political Philosophy or Ideal Government. 


Pointing back to the Golden Age of the six sage-kings (Yao, 
Shun, Three Kings of the Primitive Dynasties, with the Duke 
‘of Chou) and the one ‘worthy’ (Confucius), Chu Hsi ever 
maintained their supremacy as model rulers and contended 
that kings and emperors of his own day needed only to follow 
their example. As the ‘mind of the body’ is ever at variance 
with the ‘mind of the spirit! this struggle is ever reflected 
in a rulers wrong or right conduct in government. If he can. 
maintain an even balance (the Mean), like the Platonic and 
the truly Confucian sageking, then the Heavenly Principle 
within him will never be dissipated by his human desires.” 














6. On the Weakness of Buddhism 


Chu Hsi strongly opposed the Buddhist stress on ‘pure con- 
sciousness divorced from any transcendent li (taken as ethical) , 
their doctrine of the 'empiiness of tle Void, and consequent 
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teaching on ‘the illusoriness of human nature and life! He 
felt that they had completely disregarded the Five Relation- 

ips and had flouted marriage as the foundation of society 
by their formation of an unnatural society of celibate monks 
and nuns! 

Tc was his firm conviction of the inherent goodness of human. 
mature based on li that led Chu Hsi to attack the Buddhist 
conception of mind as ‘pure consciousness only.’ Where, for 
the Buddhists, mind as "innermost consciousness" had "nothing 
to do with the external world,” for the Neo-Confucianists the 
mind had not only a transcendental or essential level. (endowed 
with Principle) by which men instinctively recognized love, 
duty, and wisdom; but also a natural physical level (endowed 
with Ether) whereby they could distinguish right from wrong. 
In this way, Chu Hsi and his followers preserved me 
in a mind that was not mere emptiness, as some Duddl 
that was not free from the necessity for discriminating right 
and wrong; and that could be trusted to see the evidences of 
truth correctly." 











‘There is no doubt, as Fung Yu-lan has suggested, that Chu 
Hsi' philosophy comes closer to neo-ealism than to idealism, 
his predecessors, he paid scant attention to the purely 
logien! in his philosophie thinking. What he calls ‘Principle, 
therefore, which might otherwise be a wholly logical concept, 
has for him ethical qualities as well. As these two aspects be. 
come fused, the Principle of a thing, to his mind, not only 
makes that thing what it is but at the same time makes it what 
it ought (morally) to be, thereby showing that his interest 
was more largely ethical than logical." * 

In conclusion, we may say that Chu Hsi strengthened Confu. 
cian rationalism by his emphasis on the dual nature both of the 
universe and of man, by his vigorous defense of the objective 
reality of Pure Principle and of the unsullied character of the 
real nature of the inner man, as well as by his optimistic cam- 
paigning for improved éducation and decent government, 
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Chapter 11 


Later Neo-Confucians 
(Of the Sung and Ming Dynasties) 


"There is a universal mind in which all 
sages participate, be they from East 
South, West, or North, Past or Future, 


—Lu Hsiangshan: Conversations® 








“The superior man does not stek the ap» 
probation of others, for i he has con- 
fidence in himself, hat is enough.” 

fang Yang-ming: 
Letter to Shu Kuo-yung* 





“Heaven, Earth, and all things are with: 
in the manifestations, use, and activities 
of my intuitive faculty 
-Wang Yang:ming: 
Yang-ming Chi Ya 








Strongly divergent from Cheng Yi's and Chu Hsi's Reason 
School (Li Hsüeh) was the so-called Mind School (Нит 
Hsüeh) established by Lu Hsiangshan (ab. 1139-1198) in the 
Sung dynasty and elaborated by Wang Yangming (a.p. 1472- 
1529) in the Ming dynasty. Both men, undoubtedly influenced 
by Ch'eng Hao, took mind as identical with the universe and 





Sinchi Huanga paraphrase. T 
Frederick Geka rap, 
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as the expression of the Moral Law, their intuitionism later 
being referred to as the Mind School of Lu-Wang Idealism in 
Chinese philosophy. 

Taking'as their point of departure Confucius ‘rectification 
of mind” and Mencius’ ‘preservation of mind, they were also 
undoubtedly influenced by Ch’an Buddhism’s stress on ‘tran- 
quil repose;* David S. Nivison notes that the Ch'an Buddhist 
philosophy had presented the ideal of a completely satisfying ex- 
perience of perfect enlightenment that takes place in the mind, 
In Neo-Confucian thought, this resolved itself into the di 
covery of a mystical consciousness of ultimate reality withi 
‘one’s self’ To this we may add that, whereas the Chan Masters 
leaned strongly to belief in a sudden, ecstatic illu 
the mind, the Confucian Idealists viewed inner enlightenment 
more as a slow process whereby one achieves utter unselfishness 

= or ‘emptyimpartiality.”* 


Lu Hsiangshan: Founder of the Lu-Wang School of Idealism: 

Dorn in Kiangi in 1139, Lu Hsiangshan (whose personal 
name was Chiu.yüan) was educated privately under his father. 
and other tutors. In 1172, he successfully passed the third 
degree of Chin Shih, magna cum laude, and entered the Kuo 
Hsieh or Imperial Academy, then located in Hangchow, Che- 
kiang, the then capital of the Southern Sung dynasty. Later he 
became widely known as a lecturer at Elephant Mountain in 
Kiangsi Province and hence took the 




































office, was well-liked and frequently gave lectures on civic re- 


sponsibility. Although he successively held several government 
posts, he was apparently more interested in teaching than in 
the work of a magistrate. His death occurred in 1192 or 1193. 

Writing on “The Cultivation of the Superior Man,” in his 
Complete Works of Lu Hsiangshan (Hsiang shan Hsien-Sheng 
l'üan-Chi), Lu insisted that the purpose of study was to rid 
the mind of all those things by which it is blinded, thus en- 
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abling it to return to its originally pure condition. Every man, 

he urged, is responsible for his own beclouded condition of — « 
mind and must strive to attain clearness of vision, avoid mate- 

rial desires and selfassertive dogmatism. Reaffirming Ch'eng 
Hao's reliance on Principle, he urged men to eschew selfish, 
cunning calculation and thus attain the goal of ‘empty im: 
partiality.“ 

Lu criticized the Buddhists for being unable to reach this 
goal of impartiality, because they aimed only at escaping from 
this sorrowful world; whereas the Confucians considered li 
in the world well worth the struggle to attain impartial 
While admitting that evil in man is inescapable and reprehen- 
sible, Lu combatted any theory of ‘original sin.’ Only by 
yielding to physical desires has man allowed evil to creep 
‘The whole purpose of Confucian training is therefore, to help. 
men develop their inborn capacity for reflective knowledge." 
More specifically, as Lu Hsiangshan insisted, 





















“there must be no utilitarian aim in true education, .. . All who 
wish to learn must first understand the difference between right. 
‘ousness and profit... . The purpose of learning is solely to learn 
to be men without ulterior motive -. 0) 





‘This accords with the opening words of the Chung Yung: 
“What Heaven confers is called ‘nature’; accordance with this. 
nature js called ‘tao’; the cultivation of tao is called ‘educa 
tion’.”* In his theory of education, Lu Hsiangshan, under 
Buddhist influence, leaped the dualistic gap left by Chu Hs 
and equated the ‘Mind of Man’ with Principle (Tao, Li 
whereas Chu Hsi had felt that the ‘earthy’ human mind, be- 
longing as it did to the lower sphere of shapes (cii), could 
only by careful cultivation be transformed into the ‘Mind of 
the Spirit’ (tao sin) я. 

Feeling that Chu Hsi's system was too complicated, Lu devel 
‘oped his philosophy on the basis of a universal Law, present 
in and apprehended by the mind, as the ‘moral criterion of 
human conduct. (To quote) . 
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“Since the Law is universal, the world of sense is real, but can best 
be understood in the mind. A man exists by reason of his thinking 
capacity: therefore, the universe and my mind are one. There is 
universal mind in which all sages participate, be they from Eas 
South, Weit, or North, Past or Future... 

"ILL can develop my mind completely, І, therefore, become identi- 
fied with Heaven. "To acquire learning consists of nothing more 
than to apprehend this." (10) 














In other words, Lu refused to consider as important any acquisi: 
tion of factual knowledge by external ‘investigation,’ for the 
mind is Li (Tao) and not on two levels as Chu Hsi had 
claimed.” 

In 1175 a meeting took place between Chu Hsi and hi 
younger ċontemporary, Lu Hsiangshan, but in their discus 
ion they could come to no agreement. Six years later, they 
met again at Nan-K'ang (perhaps with a boatride on P'oyang 
Lake), and by request Luu lectured to Chu's students at White 
Deer Grotto, In 1187 was begun their long correspondence on 

igram of the Supreme Ultimate." But as long as Lu 
clung to a monistic, and Chu to a dualistic view of the nature 
ity, their debates could never lead to any harmonizing 





























As Siu-chi Huang has pointed out, "Lu liked to use the term 

‘original mind’ (рён Лин) to avoid the dualistic tendency in 
the Ch'engChu School and, often referring to’ Mencius, ex- 
plained it in this wise: 
The feeling of commiseration is the basis of human:heartedness. 
‘The feeling of shame and dislike is the basis of righteousness, The 
feeling of modesty and complaisance is the basis of propriety. The 
feeling of right and wrong is the basis of wisdom. All these are the 
Original Mind.” (15) 





Of the four virtueshuman-heartedness (jén), righteousness 
or justice (i), propriety or decorum (i), and wisdom (chit) 
Lu was inclined to stress righteousness, where Chu would have 
stressed human-heactedgess*" 

‘Among later thinkers, four definitely followed Lu Hsiang- 
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shan's example. His monistic idealism was carried on by his 
disciple Yang Chien (a.p. 1140-a, 1225), and was passed on 
to Chren Hsienchang (a.v, 1428-1500) and Chan Joshui (a. 
1460-1560), both of whom felt attracted to Lu's coception of. 
Principle as “ceaselessly operating and permeating all things 
at all times and all places."*" More especially, however, in 
‘Wang Yangming (4.0. 1472-1529) is Lu's influence clearly 
seen, although Wang was also undoubtedly influenced by hit 
older contemporaries, Ch'en and Chan." 

Because of its dearth of philosophical thinkers, the Yuan 
‘or Mongol dynasty (av, 1280-1868), whose chief interest of 
a literary nature lay in the development of the drama, is passed 
over without comment in order to review in some detail the 
Philosophy of Wang Yangming, the greatest philosopher ol 
the Ming period (a.v. 1868-1644), 

















Wang Yang-ming—Great Proto 
‘The writings of Wang Sh better known in China as 
“The Master of Yang-Ming," or Wang Yang-ming,* have had 
‘much influence in modern Oriental thinking, especially in the 
early decades of the twentieth century, after Chinese students © 
had discovered in what high esteem he was held by the Japa- 
nese, who knew him as "Oyomei." Dorn in Yao, in the prov. 
ince of Chekiang, in ap. 1472 and living until 1529, this 
Emerson among Chinese philosophers filed his fifty-seven years 
with fruitful studies in religion and philosophy, became a poet 
‘of no mean quality, a master of military affairs and served as 
‘magistrate in three different provinces. A more comprehensive 
thinker than Lu Hsiangshan, Wang Yangming is acknowl. 
edged by all as the leader of the Mind School in the Ming 
period. 
It is recorded that while he was living in Peking Wang's 
health broke and he was long troubled with a hacking cough. 


ist of Lu-Wang Idealism: 





























Alo referred to as (Wang) Wencheng by Huang Taing (э, 10. 
A, i, Mi parie ste «Mig das Coins ng e 
rth An (9 > -- 
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Nevertheless, he accepted an invitation to speak at the re. 
«dedication of the repaired Tzu Yang College at Pai Lu Tung* 
in Kiangsi Province. In this connection he wrote a preface to 
a collection of essays to honor the memory and teachings of Chu. 
Hai, whose name had long been associated with that famous 
institution, Wang also wrote a preface to the Complete Works 
of Lu Hsiangshon** to acknowledge his indebtedness to his 
favorite philosopher-mentor.* Like Lu (who, while influenced 
by Buddhism, disclaimed being a Buddhist), Wang avoided 
the otherworldliness of the Ch'an Buddhists and stressed the 
moral cultivation of the self in this life. 
‘Siu-chi Huang has selected three basic ideas which, prima 
facie, Wang inherited from Lu Hsiangshan: (1) the unity of. 
mind and law (principle); (2) the development of intuitive 
knowledge, without cognition and without outside corrupting 
qnfluences;” (3) the unity of knowledge and action, because 
intuitive knowledge grows by understanding and discipline of 
self and by applying this knowledge to the practical concerns 
of everyday life." The discussion of these and other of Wang 
Yangming's ideas falls naturally under the following topics: 
(1) ‘The Intuitive Faculty and the Investigation of Principles; 
(2), The Unity of Knowledge and Action and the Unity of Ас. 
tivity and quiescence; (8) On Good and Evil, or The Nature 
of Moral Man; (4) A Criticism of Mo Tzu's ‘Universal Love's 
(6) On Being A Good Ruler; (6) On Religious Attitudes; (7) 
On Teaching and the Learning Process. 




















(1) The Intuitive Faculty and the Investigation of Principles 


In his treatise on Questions on the Great Learning (Ta 
Hsüeh Wén), Wang Yangming reafirmed older Confucian 
convictions by saying:— 





sme “White Deer Grotto" that is mentioned above (pp, 198, 214) 
LR elon ot this work wa prtlded in x». 10] by nc Wang Tung, 

igh ‘Commisioner of e Traury ia Kiangi, who commented on Wang 
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<; . "To manifest the ‘illustrious virtue’ is to establish one’s state 
of unity with Heaven, Earth, and all things... When the highest 
is manifested, right is tight and wrong ir wrong,. .. which 
‘what I call intuitive knowledge” (28) s. 
"If now we concentrate our thoughts upon extending the in- 
tuitive knowledge, so as to sweep away all the barriers (caused by 
selfish desire), the original state will then again be restored, and 
we will again become part of the profundity o£ Heaven"... (M) 















Wang felt that his intuitive knowledge was like the sun; 
location could not be pointed out if obscured by clouds of. 
desire." Moreover, it needs no strengthening, he urged, "for 
it is able to foresee deceptions; it is perfect; without cogita- 
tions, it knows and is free from . .. hypocris 
Nevertheless, Wang recognized that the mind must go forth; 
that in pursuit of knowledge the sage Would even 














ling is increased by earnest application to the айай 

Neither does nourishing the mind include asceticism. 
Because Buddhists abnegate all things, seeking metempaychosis 
and Nirvipa, they cannot govern the Empire Furthermore, 
extending one's intuitive knowledge, does not mean “to stupefy 
oneself with shadows and echoes and suspend oneself in empty 
unreality (as the Buddhists do in their meditations on 'emp- 
tine)". . . "(No), it is necessary to accept the reality of 
(extemal) affairs, Hence the ‘extension of knowledge’ neces- 
sarily consists in the ‘investigation of things 

"This, however, is not a concession to the Ch'eng.Chu way of 
thinking, for, as his thought continues in his Yang-Ming Chi 

0 (Important Selections from Wang Yangming), Wang 
tes clearly that "intuitive knowledge of good . . . is not at 
tained through external investigations ,. . since "nothing exists 
apart from the mind’,. . (and)... it is not necessary to add 
‘one whit from without."** (To quote) — 



































I mean by this (investigation of things} an extension of our 
mind's intuitive knowledge so affairs and thingy, then each suche ~ 


s a 


affair and thing will thereby partake of this Principle. .. . In this 
way, mind and Principle are made one.” (81) 


In brief, where Chu Hsi had held that only the nature, not 
the mind, is to be equated with Principle, Wang Yangming 
thoroughly believed there could be no Principle outside of or 
apart from the mind. Where Chu maintained that our mind 
contains within itself not only the Supreme Ultimate (Prin: 
le) but also all the various Principles of things, Wang 
isted that Heaven, Earth, and all things are actually present 
within our minds, He reported on one occasion that he and a 
friend each had tried to investigate the principles of the bam- 
boo and had failed. He, therefore, concluded that 
can be done only with reference to one's own mind. 

Wang Yangming’s theory of reality, then, is a sort of “con- 
substantiattonism” of internal and external reality-a Chinese. 
eio o£ Berkeley ene et percipi Te is a philosophy of pure 
idealism with which Chu Hsi could never agree, and this diver- 
gence represents the fundamental distinction between their 
two schools, On the other hand, Huang Lfang thinks Chu and 
Wang were very close in spirit and method; 
the outer and the inner aspects of one indi 


















(2) The Unity of Knowledge and Action. 
and 
The Unity of Activity and Quiescence 


A recurrent note in Wang Yang-ming’s philosophy was the 
oneness of knowing and doing. (To quote) 


“There is no such thing as knowledge which cannot be carried 
into practic, for such knowledge is really no knowledge at all. 

Intuitive knowledge is the beginning (or guide) of conduct; con- 
‘duct is the completion of (or work carried out by) knowledge.” ($5) 


Wang was sure that if his mind judged something to be 
= rong, he wouldn't dare consider À rigit, even though Con- 
mo^ * 














fucius himself had taken it to be right. It was this emphasis 
upon independent judgment, as well as his insistence on the ~ 
mutuality of knowing and doing, that held great appeal for 
Japanese samurai and Chinese men of action alike. Later оп, 

it could be seen working in the minds of Sun Yatsen and 
Chiang K'aishek, likewise men of affairs and men of destiny, 
seeking to prove for themselves the worth of this phase of 
‘Wang Yang-ming’s pragmatic intuitionism. 

In an article entitled “The Problem of ‘Knowledge’ and 
‘Action’ in Chinese Thought Since Wang Yang-ming,” David 
S. Nivison has noted that Wang and other Ming philosophers 
were tying to synthesize ageold dualism found in earlier 
Chinese thought—of ‘principle and practice,’ ‘words and deeds,’ 
"thought and behavior.’ He goes on to state that, whereas Chu. 
Hai had held that natural knowledge needed furthey acquisition 
of facts (from the external world) to complete its knowledge. 
‘of principle, Wang Yang-maing believed thoroughly that the 
mind held within itself sufficient, innate, moral knowledge, 
which could express itself in moral action if only the mind 
could be rid of its muddy confusion. This quieting of the mind 
might take some time but would eventually lead to self-real- 
ization in the ecstasy of true sincerity (or the union of knowl- 
edge and action) 

Moving from the ethical back to the epistemological, Wang 
Yangming repeatedly reminded his pupils that we can per 
form action externally, the while preserving a state of non- 
our own minds, This combined achievement he 
summed up as the unity of movement or activity (tung) and 
quiescence (chi 
































7... In his state of quiescence, (the superior man) remains ever 
perceptive rays ready to respond (to whatever may arise). In 
his state of activity, he remains ever composed, . . . always ready 
to retire, . . . Hence, once .. (he) . . . conforms to Principle, then, 
despite all (his) . . . responscs to... the manifold vicissitudes of 
life, (he) still remains always quiescente” (37) 

Gently and harmonictsly, , . . he penetrates everywhere ime = 
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his movements, His acts and demeanor . . . always accord with 
+= propriety..." (88) 


(3) On Good and Evil—or The Nature of Moral Man 


As with most of China's philosophers, the task of achieving 
good character was ever uppermost in Wang Yang ming's mind. 
Here, “the problem of moral evil arises out of Wang's belief 
that everything under Heaven is found in the mind and can be 
taken a single thing (Le, as amoral)” In Wangs own 





“The highest good is the mind's original substance, Whatever 
beyond thir ofgal aubaance ts el Jp, anger, get, fa, 
ge, hate al desi are» al equi inherent in the human 
rind . (as) functions of the intuitive knowledge, and cannot be 
divided into good and evil..." (It is much like the flowers and 
weeds in a garden, Wang said):~"Wishing to have flowers to look 
at, you then consider them good and the weeds evil. But should 
you wih fo use the weeds (as medicinal herb), you wild  : 
consider them good. Thus . . 

likes and dislikes of your own 














At the same time, Wang recognized that the problem of 
‘maintaining good growth in the garden of the mind was not 
a simple one. Innate goodness, or clarity, could be preserved 
only at the price of eternal vigilance, as he has declared in the 
following passag 





^... We need a mind earnest in doing good. When the (earnest) 
mind sees virtue, it will advance toward it, and when it has erred, 
i will reform. (That) . is Шей devotion . . . to the task. - 
He who merely seeks etter circumstances, of speaks of results, 
fosters .„ . the defect of forcing the growth and of going to external 
things. Tt should not be identifed with pursuing the task.” (41) 

In other words, Wang would declare that considering doing 
good is the sume as begeuing equilibrium in the mind, but 
‘= erlfishness, as a root of evil, must Be eradicated. Everyone 
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must drive out passion and obey natural law (not to gain a 
Buddhistic tranquility, but to establish the mind on firm prin- 
ciples) ... (Not) tranquility, but action unmoved by passion 
will be the state of the highest good. T 

Tn similar strain, Wang Yang míng argued that a man is not. 
a mere machine. The mind must rule the senses; confusion 
‘comes from lust of one kind or another; such as sex, fame, gain, 
and these, if not swept out daily, will cause ‘an intermittent 
fever’ in the mind. Where feelings are stirred, the mind be- 
comes disorderly and unmannerly. The pure heart guards 
against passion and subdues it when it appears, The intuitive 
faculty clears itself of feculence and obscuration and gives 
accurate information on matters of truth, as a clear mirror 
gives a faithful reflection, In the last analysis, morality 
matter of keeping the mind clean and personal objectives high 
‘To each generation of students, Wang's admonitiens followed 




















"IE you devote yourself to the intuitive faculty, why should evil 
thoughts comer". . (And in elfeciy.- When the purpose is fixed, 
everything is unified, . .. Seek an equilibrium of passions and 
vidasitudes in your living. Ано salacious thoughts, (lor) 
passion causes distraction! « . , Mastering the mind meant to master 
‘moral principles... . One must fix his determination to keep 
Heaven given principles, (44) 








Furthermore, he declared: 


^. , Rid yourself of your vulgar, plebeian ideas and retu to 
your former purpose.” (ie, avoid coveting merit and gainl) (45) 








Ina letter to Shu Kuo-yung, he wrote: 


“The superior man does not seek the confidence of others, for, it 
he has confidence in himself, that is enough. He does not seek 
notoriety or popularity: i£ he knows himself, that is enough..." 


Putting it into a nutshell, Carsun Chang intimates that both 
Lu Hsiangshan and Wang Yanga “sed the upper lev 
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(sing, or stored reason) and the lower level (Asin) of aware- 
ness and consciousness asthe expression of reason through men- 
lal processes 


(8) A Criticism of Mo Tzu’s Universal Love 


Wang Yang ming criticized. Mo "Tau's teaching on ‘universal 
love’ (chien ai) as being too undiscriminating when compared 
to the Confucian concept of jén. By long tradition, he said, 
Contucians have held it to be entirely natural for a parent to 
love his child or a son to love his father first of all, Partiality 
is ‘a natural principle within our intuitive knowledge’ and is, 
therefore, to be sanctioned as part of the ‘natural Mean,’ 








Мо Таа universal love has no gradations,” Wang com- 
plained. “If regards the father and son, elder and younger brother, 
Of one’s own family in the same light as it does a pawerby. . . 
How then can this be called jén?” (48) 





Im another passage, however, Wang Yangming’s thought ran 
very close to Mo ‘Tix's ‘universal love,’ when he wrote that 
the mind of a sage sees a brother or a child in anyone who 
has blood and life. (To quote) += 








“There is no one whom he (dhe sage) does not wish to see perfectly 
at peace and whom he does not wish to nourish.” (49) 


(5) On Being A Good Ruler 


From his own wide experience, Wang Yangming knew how 
dificult it was to be a good magistrate, and sought to pass on 
to young men under his instruction those gems of wisdom 
which he had extracted from that experience. In commenting 
‘on the Doctrine of the Mean,* where Confucius is giving advice 
to Yen on good government, Wang remarked: 
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‘And again, in his first instructions for the practital life of a 
local magistrate, Wang spoke of human-heartedness (jén) as 


an inward, spiritual love for all mankind, on the part of both 
ruler and people. While interpreting the words of Confucius in 
the Great Learning: ‘To cultivate one's self so as to give peace 
чо the people; as implying that no ruler could give peace 
to his people unless he loved them, he added: 








“The highest excellence consists in nothing else than a mind com: 
pletely dominated by heaven-given principler~especally the honor. 
ng of one's parents." 


In another connection, Wang exclaimed that « > 
“Heaven, Earth, and sages are all one! But even a sage (magistrate) 


should never strive for exalted position, to appear like T'ai Shan 
and be looked up to by others.” (52) 








After being ridiculed by some villagers because, as a magis- 
trate, he was too ‘ardent’ and by others for being too 'cau- 
tiously decided,’ Wang wrote to his friend, Chou Tao-tung: 





"Each one should discuss his own mistakes and not those of the 
philosophers Chu and Lu. ... Formerly, people were in the habit 
‘saying: “He who attacks my shortcomings it my teacher.” (58) 





Being himself a modest man, Wang Yanganing felt that too 
‘many rulers had “drifted into the false condition of ruling by 
might and did not know themselves."* He ever applied to 
‘himself his own teaching: 








= The sagemagistate cares outa program of work with fixed 
mí. ie mist be open minded ind without favorit, for 
then he is manifesting the original nature of the mind. Know this 





and you know the state of equilibrium Vim judging cas)" (5) 9 
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(6) On Religious Attitudes 


ide to take 
wr immortals, Wang Yang ming replied: 


‘Toa young man inquiring about the correct a 
toward the'genii 








i accomplishment of Heaven and not 
‘effort on man's part.” 





Skeptical of Taoist claims to immortality as an extension of 
the present life, yet not rejecting the idea completely, he went 
on to add: 


“IE you wih to hear about immortality, you must live in the 
mountain forest (like a Taoist hermit) for thirty years. . . » At 
present, you are sil far from the path of immortality.” (66) 


Although certain parts of his writings reflect the Buddhist 
influence, Wang is reported by a disciple, Tv Ai, as strenu- 
ously rejecting the Buddhist idea of Nirvina or the contempla- 
‘of it, He preferred to re-emphasize the age-old Confucian 
stress on the original, Heavenssent principles of jén (humane 
hheartedness, benevolence) and i (righteousness or justice) in 
the natural disposition of mankind." 

‘Tolerant of the time-honored religious customs of his com- 
patriots, Wang is known to have approved, on at least one 
occasion, of their resorting to divi 
the will of Heaven in a time of 
that a good man need have no fear of evil spi 
fear only that the mind be depraved by salaciousness, covetous- 
ness, anger, or fear. Many men, he observed, fail to attain any 
equilibrium in time of sorrow; for the most part, the people of 
his generation appeared unable to achieve this true harmony. 





























(T) On Teaching and the Learning Process 

While disagreeing with Chu Hsi on many points, Wang 
Yangming nevertheless held him in wholesome respect as a 
_ teacher, saying: 
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"The sage (Huian', or Chu Hsi) exablished his teachings (Con- 
fucianism) in order that one might silently treasure knowledge of 
the intelligence of the mind, and be dignified and peaceful, and 
further, that one might consider these as the root of investigating 
inciples" (59) 
"The difficulty of the task rests wholly in investigating things 
{or the purpose of developing the intuitive faculty to the utmost” 








Wang evidently thought his own teaching about the intuitive 
faculty the most important of all, yet the most dificult to teach 
and for students to receive with understanding. For this reason, 
he urged his disciples to aim persistently at becoming sages and 
to pay strict attention in no ‘dazed and vague fashion. Real 
izing that some were quicker and some slower in their mer 
processes, he advised them to remember this when they, in tumn, 
should go out to become teachers. (То quote) = 











"Following my words, you should adapt yourselves to the individual 
when offering instruction, andl then there will be no defect". (8) 








In his correspondence with Wang Shih-'ang, Wang Yang. 
ming gave expression to some of his most mature philosophic 
reflections on the whole subject of helping men along the road. 
to wisdom, Among other things, he wrote: 








(A thing is identical with the functioning of its purpose) Nature 
and feeling are included in mind, (which) the philosopher Clreng 
says... ia unity. Te structure is perfectly tranquil, and in func 
tioning it responds immediately when it is stimulated. . . ." (62) 





In other words, structure and functioning are complementary. 
‘The student, therefore, should try to understand the structure 
of mind by its functioning. (Continuing the quotation) — 








“You, my brother, should apply further energy at the point where 
there is tring. = If there is harmony J the stingy of the 
feeling, there equilibrium in trang” (8) - 
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And to Huang Tsung hsien he wrote in similar vein:— 


“In our devotion to study, we should expend the energy of our 
mind and marrow in penetrating into the essentials, for then it 
will be trustworthy and clea.” (64) 


And again:— 


“The sim of scholarly study should be definite... Avoid prejudice. 
in study Allow none of the affairs of life to interrupt the task! 
"The dificulty of the task interrupts neither activity nor tranquillity. 
.. Even in times of exuberant growth, you can still have a dis- 
‘riminating and, therefore, a calm, peaceful mind.” (65) 











Along with definiteness, calmness; and persistence, Wang 
‘Yang-ming,had constantly to remind his students of two other 
“factors in the learning process: first, there are no shortcuts to 
knowledge; neither can one rest upon former efforts. Second, 
the true scholar maintains a humble attitude at all times. He 
saw love of fame as a common defect in students, which reduced 
their devotion to truth. We find Wang often referring to this 





“Humility is the foundation of all virtue; pride is the chief of all 
ев”... (бб) 

£ you bring your study to bear upon yourself, you will realize 
that you are in many respects imperfect. How will you find time to 
reprove other. . . Whenever anybody needs to be reproved or 
riticized, you should expel the selfish desire to be the big man. 
Only by descending (being humble) is one truly great” (67) “Mu: 
tually strive to be humble; for then you will derive benefit from 
your friendship." (68) 














Whether at the teachers or the magistrate's desk, Wang 
Yangming liked to mull over in his mind certain great seed- 
thoughts growing out of his own ‘investigation of things,’ which 
had practical bearing on his profession of scholarmagistrate 
We find him expressing these axioms in epigrams like the 
following: 











"Опе (innate) virtuous nature is best honored by maintaining 
constant inquiry and study? . . (9) 
Truth is by nature inexhaustible, The more inquiry is made 
the more its minutiae will be apparent.” . , , (70e 

sage does not need to know the details of everything. IF he 
needs to learn, he can make inquiry . . (71) 

Our knowledge does not depend on remembering everything 
‘which we see or hear!" (72) 
="Reading is for understanding, not remembering, and for under- 
standing your own deepest self through what is rend." «(79 
"Tt ls better to preserve virtue than lie, 1€ principles are violated, 
‘of what use is it to preserve lif.” (74) 


When an underoffcial excused himself to his chief (Wang) 
on the ground that he was ‘too busy with oficial duties to 
devote time to learning,’ the latter counseled him; 
























“I have never taught you to detach yourself to lear in a speculative 
way. Since you have your official duties to perform, verily true 

learning lies in your oficial duties... One lives centuries Ín one. 

day of vial experience... (78) 


Fortunately, Wang Yang ming recognized the need of both 
officials and scholars to take time off for recreation, for "the 
mind is by nature joyous, even though (it may be) eclipsed 
for a while by a period of grief and weeping.” (То quote) = 


Па баайа ара enjoyment be found in the pole a, lh 
теши Фи). singing songu, reading book, phying on singed 
"nstrument, pricing. archery, and ihe lb Tegu 

and give sll". (Fo Wath mind, 
iat relation to publie morat. ) (6) 























And again: 
"From the method that Confucius used to teach benevolence and 
filial piety... we can learn the true meaning of teaching. ..." (77) 
2. To give instruction according to individual differences is 
erue) education. Each man (student) gugly to develop his pare 
Scolar abies, but tere i only one gl, namely the Good.” (8), 
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Conelusion:—In reviewing the “Sung and Ming Philosophers 
On Character Culture,” Leonard Tomkinson has suggested 
certain propositions on which there was general agreement 
NeoConfacians, even though belonging to different 

schools of thought. They agreed, for example, that individual 
Gharacterinfluence was a prime factor in perfecting the social 
order; that the example of a perfect ruler could cause 
people to delight in righteousness. All agreed, therefore, on 
the cultivation of good personal character as the sine qua non 
‘of any system of education; furthermore, that this end would 
be accomplished best by achieving sincerity in each individual.” 

"The Lu-Wang idealists regarded concentration (ching) as 
‘prime means of attaining sincerity, and agreed that absolute 
control should be given to the original nature, regarded partly 

intuitive knowledge and partly as conscience. In a favorite 
expresion “Liang Chit Liang Neng”. (it, "good knowledge, 
00d abiliy"), Wang Yang ming defended his thesis that ( 
tuitive) knowledge could enable a man to distinguish right 
from wrong and always succeed in doing the right. It was un- 
doubtedly this defense of rugged individualism that prepared 
the awakening of Japan in the nineteenth century and the 
awakening of China in the twentieth century. 























Chapter 12 


The Return To Empirical Realism 
(In the Gh'ing Dynasty) 


“Li is the internal structure or system in 
things, and this it is the business of the 
mind to discover, unclouded by its own 
prejudices and, undeceived by the preju- 
dices oL others," 

ai Chen on “Reality"* 





Introduction: 


For the student of philosophic trends in this period, the 
reactions of the men of the Empirical School in the Ch'ing (or 
Manchu) dynasty (A. 1644-1911) are probably the most im- 
portant, As both Fung Yu-lan and Wing:tsit Chan have pointed 
‘out, the Neo-Confucianists of the Ch'ing period reacted strongly 
against the idealistic scholasticism of Ch'eng.Chu rationalism 
апа Lu-Wang mind-philosophy as too speculative. Ching 
scholars felt that the SungMing NeoConfudans (Sung 
Hsieh) had been too much influenced by Buddhist and Taoist 
ideas. They wanted objective thinking that was more closely 
related to life, Hence, the cry arose: "Back to the early Con- 
fucianism of the Haan period!" 

‘The literati felt it imperative to go back to the classical 
commentaries of the Former Han dynasty as being older than 
Buddhism and religious Taoism and, therefore, nearer to the 














Fang Chnoying translation, ® 0, 


mind of Confucius and Mencius. Delving feverishly into the 
musty volumes of ancient Han Leaming (Han Hsüeh), they 
hailed it as the only orthodox, unalloyed Confucianism. There 
was thus brought about in China a Confucian Renaissance, 
Similar to the Renaissance in Europe, which W. T. Chan has 
Characterized as “a reexamination of classical philosophies, 
(an) emancipation from scholasticism, the rediscovery of so- 
ciety and the individual, the rise of independent and critical 
thinking, and the development of the scientific method,” in 
short the return to empirical realism, 
In an article written some years ago, entitled "Ching Dynasty 
iticim of Sung Politico-Philosophiy."* Mansfield Freeman 
pointed out, first of all, how the ‘T'ang philosophers “had hope: 
lesly mixed the doctrines of Confucius with Buddhist and 
Taolst thought,” and then how the Sung critical thinkers had 
sought to give a truer interpretation of the Confucian Classics, 
He described how, under the leadership of Ssi-ma Kuang, the 
heterodox thinkers: the Ch'eng Brothers, Chou Tun-yi, Yang 
Kucishan, Chang Tsai, and Cha Hi, had lost out to Wang An- 
party in the struggle for political favor at court. At this 
point, De Bary would insist that Wang Anshih, despite his 
debt to the Legalists, was nevertheless honestly st 
into practice reforms based on the Confucian tradi 
corporated in the Institutes of Chou (Chow Li), for which he 
wrote his own New Interpretation of the Institutes of Chow 
(Chou Kuan Hsin-1) + 
‘As Freeman goes on to explain, the loss of political prestige 
had naturally driven the Sung thinkers into an introspective 
seclusion, Becoming imbued with Buddhist and Taoist specu- 
lative thought, they developed a Neo-Confucianism that was 
very different from the simple ethical teachings of Confuci 
and Mencius. They felt a need for some reli 
their philosophy of lie, as the Buddhists and Taoiss were 
inning the masses by "throwing back the gates of the spiritual 
world and giving to the earnest seeker visions of the realms 
beyond."* “They were riven, therefore, to find in the Classics 
й mew emphasis on the 




































t of life, for which they claimed to have the 
stamp of Confucius’ own approval. Only thus could they hor 
to establish themselves asthe true followers of the Gyeat Sage 

Freeman then went on to describe how the Sung philosophers 
“had felt it necessary (not only) to attack openly Buddhism 
and Taoism .. . (but also) . .. to repudiate their debt to Han 
and T'ang scholars in order to gain acceptance for their own 
views as being in the true succession of Yao and Shun and Chou 
thought. . .. (Although) they gradually convinced the court 
that their theories were correct, ... (it was) not until the. 
dynasty (tha) they were recognized and reinstated as ‘or 
thodox' and their writings put into all libraries as the Hsing 
Li Ta Ch'üan:”* Thus it came about that, after a hundred 
years, the ideas of the Sung philosophers, who had been dubbed 
the Yiian Yu T'ang (Origin Protecting Society) by qheir rivals 
and been persecuted by the court, were finally accepted and 
ruled Chinese thought until the time of the Ching dynasty. 

Yet when Ming statesmanship failed and the dynasty faced 
collapse in the emergency caused by an internal revolt under 
Li Tzu-ch'eng and a threatened invasion by the ever-watchful 
Manchus, Ming scholars began to question the validity of the 
old methods of education under Sung rationalism and idealism, 
which had not been realistic enough to provide decisive think- 
ing and patriotic, victorious action. 

Atter the establishment of the foreign Manchu or Ch'ing 
dynasty in 1644, certain scholars, who had survived the change 
ol régime, believed that only by returning to the 'simon-pure 
teachings of its founders, as best interpreted in the Han com- 
mentaries, could Confucianism regain prestige, make the coun- 
try strong, and save it from the clutches of a foreign power." 


















Early Representatives of the Revolt Against Sung-Ming Philos: 
орус 

In the first half-century of life under the Manchus, a group 
of scholars arose, largely in the reign gf Kang Hsi (A. 1662- 
1722), whose thought became articulate along three related 
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Mines, They directed criticism against the Sung Heh, which 
= they held sponsible for the Ming debacle; under the sting of 
delat, hey, who had Been born under the Mings expressed 
ther loyal to Chinese ide by realfming Confucian stand 
ras of good government, and they began researches into their 
Ancient erige which fostered ‘The New Learning (Hsin 
"ie heir work included the criticism and clsification of 
Gites, study in philosophy and semantics, the writing of 
nw commentaries, and the publication of new works in 
Dory, geography, astronomy, and mathema : 
mon Unos strongly motivated by a nationalistic spirit, may 
be mentioned, Ku Yewa (An. 16131682), Wang Fuchih 
(ao. 16104698), and Huang Tangsi (A9. 16101095). A 
dative of Kiangsa Province, Ku Yenwu (known also as Ku 
"T'inglin) avowed never o accept any post under the hated 
foreign depts and devoted much ot his in uence to stirring 
up acountersevaltion, Deploring both intoypective medita 
tion and doxrinaire (Sung) philosophy alike, he preached 
Simple dependability of character and. efiiency in work as 
more important than speculative theories about the universe 
hd mans relation to > He himself devoted much time to 
making local observations on the geography, customs, and eco- 
Tomic conditions ok his day, He called men back t the practical 
teachings ofthe Great Sage as applied 10 actual life-conditions, 
Specially emphasizing а sense of honor as the prime requisite 
of good cen: "When the scholam and oficials lack honor, 
fe id, "ihe mation fs dishonored His stress on the values 
ot classical (en philological) scholarship has led one recent 
criti to consider Ku Yenwu even more typical of Ching 
dynasty thought than Yen Yan 
Another patriot who wouldn't work under the Manchus was 
Wang Packin (abo known as Wang Ch'vanshan), à native 
Of Hengyang in Hunan Province, At was true of Ka Yenan, 
{strong vein of nationalism ma be found running through 
the works of Wang Fuchib, who declared that the state 
exist for the people st for the rulers, Tt mus, however 
ave centralized wuthority without alien rule. A nation must be 
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strong to defend itself, may legitimately assimilate its neighbors, 
but only by civilizing them, not by conquering them Бу охе 
Firs published by Teng Hsienho in Changsha in 1840-1842, 
Wangs writings were apparently destroyed in tle Taiping 
Rebellion, but were reprinted in Nanking about 1863 by Tieng 
Kuofan under the tite of The Collected Works oj Wang 
CRuanshan (Wang Cl'uanshan TSho) 3" 

More outspokenly democratic than his, nationally 
contemporaries, was Huang Ts 
Andrew Tod Koy describes as "ап idealist of the Wang Yang- 
ming School,” whose History of Sung and Уйат Thinkers 
(Sung Yüan Hsüeh-An) and Lives and Works of Ming Scholars 
(MingJu Hoüehn). (1616) have been "generally regarded 
äs (һе бтм great history of Chinese philosophy: "^ Hu 
ven more famous for his Treatise On Political Science ( 
TuiPang Lu), written in 1062 and published in 1878 
cording to Lin Motahen 











jinded 
hs (A.D. 1610-1695) ,* whom 





















"Ас 
says Roy, “it is ‘probably the most 
systematic political treatise in the Chinese language’ and un- 
doubtedly influenced Liang Ch'ich'ao and other young revolu- 
tionaries at the end of the Ch'ing dynasty (first decade of the 
20th century." In this treatise we find expressed such modern- 
sounding ideas as (in brief) i 














A ruler must have regard for the interests of the people. .. . 
Education should be conducted in an atmosphere of intellectual 
freedom, without government attempts to control thought. 
Land should be more equally distributed, . . . Production by 
mers and artisans and distribution of produci by merchants 
should be encouraged (by government). 
Military officers should be under the civil offices of a state... 
Precious metals should be used as backing for paper currency... 


s) 


Three less notable figures in this transitional period; 
Chang Li 








amely, 
siang (av. 1611-1674), Fei Mi (a. 1625-1701), 








ive of Y0.920, Chekang: Known slog Hasng Ta-chung, bot per 
hapa bet known as Huang Lite) 


and Hu Wei (A.D. 1688-1714) , made contributions to the Em- 
pirical School of their time which are by no means negligible 
Chang ‘of Chekiang, a bitter opponent of Wang 

philosophy, harked back to Chu Hsi's dictum: 
igation of the principles in things is essential to 
true knowledge and a life of human-heartedness (jén)." His 
collected works were printed in 1871, Two essays (1652 and 
1665) contain memoranda on pedagogical principles gleaned 
from long years of teaching. Another treatise, on agricultural 
‘methods, grew out of his efforts to till his own fields and prune. 
his mulberry trees, 

Son of a scholarphilosopher in Szechuan, Fei Mi likewise 
‘undermined the Sung philosophy, saying that it had stressed 
contemplation and speculation instead of tending to the press- 
ing needs of the world. (To quote): 


















"What can be applied to all four classes of society is the correct 
doctrine, Holding to one's own idea is a partial truth. What is seen 
in our dally life is the real thing. The preaching about "human 
mature and "Heaven's decree’ is empty teaching.” (20) 


“Man's Way is concrete and can be seen. Therefore, it can regulate 
the human relations and establish the ceremonies and rites. For 
this reason the sages paid attention to it" (21) 


(And again): 
‘Activity must have a benefit to the work. In private life there 
must be benefit to the home. In public life there must be benefit 
tothe nation.” (22) 


“only as philosophy betters living conditions, 
Scholars should study and teach and prac 
only what is useful. Only as orderly, stable government. 
is the ruit of scholarly thought, can that thought be called 
useful. A pragmatic, utilitarian point of view, to be sure-but 
called for in those times of chaos and unscrupulousness." 

Hu Wei, a late contemporary of Chang Li-hsiang and also 
{fom Chekiang, while acting as privage tutor in the Feng family, 
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produced. (1697) a compilation of works on geography which 
Was rated as the best book of the time on that particular m 
subject. The author himself referred to it humgrously asa 
pointing at the earth with an aw; to indicate ‘a modest ap- 
proach to a vast subject" 

His second work, a Clarification of the Diagrams in the 
Changes (Yi Ching). (1706), has been designated by Liang 
Ch'ich'ao as "the most valuable contribution of Hu Wei to 
Chinese scholarship.” By differentiating the diagrams and t 
names from the actual text of the Book of Changes, Hu We 
"was able to deal a severe blow to the cosmology of Sung Neo- 
Confucianism and thus place the study of the Changes on a 
sound historical bas 

Although the philosophers of this period represented a revolt 
against Sung orthodoxy, they had, if possible, to Kegp the favor 
of the Manchu court; for the emperor Ic'ang Hsi was cracking" 
own on free-thinkeny ruling that only the Ch'eng-Chu School 
Vas to be considered orthodox, while the Lu-Wang idealists 
were to be eradicated This naturally slowed down the progres 
of creative thinking." Nevertheless, two grent thinkers emerged 
in the Jate seventeenth and the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury-Yen Yüan during the reign of K'ang Hsi and Tai Chen 
in the time of his immediate successors, Yung Cheng (An. 
1728-1786) and Ch'ien Lung (a.p. 1786-1796}=who persisted 
in their efforts to bring court and people back to a realization 
of the simple essentials of true Confucian teaching. 


























Tuo Great Leaders of Ch'ing Dynasty Empirical Realism 





Yen ian (or Yen Hiéchai)-Dourto Earth Pragnatist > 
"үш Н (э. 1655-1700), онен. огне (170 cene 
tury) leaders in the early Ching revolt against the Sung 
Hsüch philosophy, is highly respected by modern Chinese 
wrote Mansfeld Freeman, "t cell because of his 
celis apprii] of his predecenon, und ar forming wi 
Shuku (A Kung) an important school of cri 









le, Li Shuck, tied to bring philosophy 

_ ‘down to earth’ and make it simple and applicable to every- 
day lit, instead of talking over the heads of people. IE it hadn't 
been for Li calling he world's attention to Yen Hs 
four short essays, they might never have been noticed" The 
topics of these essaya were “Ideal Government” (Tyunchih 
Plen) (ca. 1089); “On Human Nature” (Ts'unHsing Pien) 
(1600) ; “Education (Before Confucius)” (Ts'un-Hsüeh Pien) 
(1669) ; and Trur.Jén Pien (1082), a denunciation of Bud- 
dhim. From these writings, as well as from his lectures, Yen's 
philosophy became well known as that of one who believed 
{hat men who tested their theories in purposive action could 
become the arbiters of their own destin. 

Son of a poor but industrious farmer in the village of Liu 
тушп іа СВМ Province (modem Hope), half-way between 
Tientsin and Peking, Yen Yuan early developed a pasion for 
reading when not occupied with farm chores, Under various 
tutors he studied ће Сиш and also Taoist and Buddhist 
literature, Wellread at the age of thirty, he stil felt disti 
fied, especialy with the Sung philosophers, whom he dut 
followed up to the age of thirty-eight, Afer the death of his 
foxtergrandtather in 1073, Yen Yüan turned away trom the 
Sung and Ming interpretations of family mourning rituals, 
because he found discrepancies in the then accepted texts, and, 
тоге expecially, because he found them colored by Buddi 
concepts 

Sensing that they had missed the point of fundamental 
Confucian teaching, he probed more deeply into the meaning 
of the Classics. To his mind, Sung Hsieh ‘had failed to achieve 
the desired results in education: namely, the true cultivation 

ofthe individual, the regulation ofthe family, the right govern- 
ing of the state, and the tranquillity of the empire, because 
there had been too much theory and not enough practice: 
too much bookstuff and that purely for personal advancement 
in politics and business, and also Because there had been too 
mich imitation of the past 






































“The evil resulting from this useless chatter,” he said, “is wone 
than the burning of the books or burying of the scholars." © 

‘Yen opposed the extensive reading of books for acquiring 
knowledge, claiming that the really great among the ancients 
did not have many books to read.** There was too much 
commentary on old books, he thought, and not enough original, 
creative thinking going on. He felt, moreover, that Confu- 
cianism had lost converts to Buddhism because, no matter how 
superior Confucianism might be in the realm of ethics and 
government, when it competed with Buddhism it got bogged 
down in "endless and fruitless discussions of philosophical 
subtleties that benefit nobody." He constantly urged that work 
alone is the panacea for the world's ills. Practice and experi- 
ment rather than much reading and writing make for real 
learning and broad culture. Why waste time on reading, 














writing, and endless controversies! Only doing the thing, only = 
practice without clever distinetions will avail any good for the 
people.” 


The Clasic, Yen Yuan argued, were to be used not for 
idie contemplation of theories but as guides for action. “From 
A practical point oF view,” commented Freeman, “Hsichai 
maintains that too much reading is bad for a man's health,” 
(To quote) = 


“Today of all the men in the world who sit in their libraries, there 
is not one who is not weak and delicate, the laughingstock of 
military men and farmers” (31) 





Or again (in Warren H, Stuart's translation) :- 





"To sit persisténtly all ay in the study, causes men's minds to wilt 
and droop, causes the muscles and bones all to be tired and abby; ^. 
o that now in the empire there are no scholars who ate not weak, 








fering to Ch'in Shih Huang Ts attempt to get rid ot Contudan in- 
СУИ 

"The invention l printing in dhe Sth century ad simulated the wing 
cot many boos by solos who wanted owe thet game n print 


. . 29 








Further, after a long time in such esseloving and empty-talk 
tudy, one comes to be irked with active affairs; when an affair 
‘comes up, one is all at sex... Therefore, to muddle talent and 
bring to nought the nation's affairs is (the effect of) the Sung 
Learning. 

“Furthermore, for developing the body there is nothing better than 
‘exercise; ., The ideal man by careful demeanor becomes daily 
stronger... Man's mind is n active thing. Kept active on affairs, 
it has something to lean on and docs not move in vain; therefore, 
Wwe scholars constantly actively do in order to discipline our minds. 

‘Awaken the body and the mind, arouse them both together! 

Ifthe body has nothing to do, find something for it to do; if 
‘te mind has no principle to think about, find a principle for it 
to think about... A body active is a body strong; a family active. 
{i a family strong: a nation active is a nation strong; an empire 
active is an empire strong” (82) 














In retrospect, Yen Yuan's harshest criticism was levelled at 
the Sung and Ming scholars for their failure to improve the 
government, In Freeman's paraphrase: “Even Chu had 
to change the life of the world. People still went on in their 
old ways. Nothing happened! So the pragmatic Yen Yüan 
turned away from them in disgust, saying that all theories 
must stand the acid test of results produced. . . . Talented 
people, by using their talents in the service of country, prove 
he value of their practical training, Yen kept reminding 
himself and others that 














“Confucius taught men to practice work, When they could see the 
principle in thelr work, then they had discerned it above and below. 
From here the teachings of Confucius and Chu Tau divide.” (34) 


“Where Chu Hsi had given his students a counsel of per- 
fection, of waiting ‘until the Way is complete, the thoughts 
sincere, and the heart correct,’ Yen felt that this lack of der- 
igdo was fatal to any progress in knowledge or accomplish- 
ment in character. .,. Scholars . . . must do what the Analects 
ру (in Yen's paraphrase):— | 

















"Be in advance of them (the people)! Show them how to work! 
(For) if we scholars do not labor strenuously, WHO WILL?" (85) 


Instead of preaching and letting the common pedple do the 
practising, scholars should ‘learn by doing’: in other words, 
by experimenting on pupils with the Six Liberal Arts: namely, 
the Ceremonies, Music, Reading (i.e, of history and poetry), 
Driving, Archery, and Mathematics,” Ven believed the aims 
of education could be achieved. Unfortunately, as he discovered, 
the simple practice of the Six Arts also failed to transform the. 
society of his time." For this reason, Yen Yan set himself the 
task of carefully reviewing his own basic philosophy in order 

1 ic defense of the goodness of human na- 

















of the Nature (Teun Hing 
Pien), Yen clarified his position, In reconstructing? the older 
Diagram of the Supreme Ultimate, he substituted Four Powers 
for the old Five Elements and made the Way of Heaven (with 
Shang-Ti, Upper Ruler, tits center**) operate first through 
in and Yang and then through the four dyn 

of origination (yuan) , diffusion (heng), invigoration 

stability (chéng) to create all things. In this way he 
amalgamated the two realms of Principle (noumenon) and 
Ether (phenomenon) into a single creative continuum, Human 
nature, therefore, for Yen Yüan, also became an integral part 
оё the “potentiality of Heaven.’ 

Elaborating on this concept, Yen declared that it is wrong 
to conceive, with Chu Hsi, of a dual natare: one (mora) 
the source of goodness, the other (physici) the source of 
evil. What is called ‘evil’ is simply the result of wrong reac- 

ıns to circumstances or wrong choices made under the in- 























Is addition to mathemati, Yen expended the techni slde ot his eur 
lea to Include such phy vcenca a, astronomy end mechtn м wel 
‘lary strategy and tei. (7). 
‘On this pot, Pang Yan's commenti “Nothing further ls said about 
 shaagTI im the following text. and Фі оер! would. thereon, 
seem te uperduous in Yen Youn conslogy (Ct Tong: Hilo yp Dg 








fluence of enticements of various kinds rather than being due 
to any a priori fate. For example, as the eye itself and its power 
of vision are not to be differentiated, so the mature of man 
(including both morsl and physical) is o£ one piece” "By 
their choices, men decide thelr fate,” said Yen. “I believe that 
Work and activity are near to benevolence (jén) 7 
“When Yen Yan spoke of the physical element as ‘conforming 
to Heaven's correct pattem’ (only through selfexertion, to 
void enticement), he was, in Fung Yuan's opinion, actually 
inno way, or scarcely, different from the Rationalists who held 
that evil originates in the physical element (ethereal endow- 
ment) in man. Between them, concludes Fung, “the major 
difference- is that for these men (Yen Yuan and other) 
Principle does not transcend the Ether, nor does the nature 
transcend the physical clement... As Li Kung has put it: 
“Apart from affir and things, how can there be anything 
called Principle”... Where forthe (Sung) Rationalists, Prin: 
yo affairs, in the later Ching philosophers 
js immanent in these affairs” Tai Chen takes 














minds Principle 
a similar view." 

Under Emperor Ch'ien Lung (a.m. 1736-1796), thought- 
control was exercised by various scholarcliques, notably the 
Soochow Party (Wu P'ai), led by Hui Tung (Ap. 1697-1758), 
and the Anhui Party (Huan P'ai), led by Tai Chen, whose 
work we shall now consider. 








Tai Chen—Greatest of the Ching Empiricists 


of the Empirical School in the 
Ching dynasty was Tai Chen (a. 1724-1777), a native of 
Huichow in Anhui Province and better known to many as Tai 
Tung ylan. His early training included the usual study of the 
Classics, followed by reading of the Sung (Ch'engChu) ra- 
tionalists and then of the immediately preceding Yen Yüan- 
Li Kung pragmatiss. Though several times unsuccessful in 
„the imperial cvilservicé examinations, his diligence asa student 
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мав unexcelled. Taking up residence in Peking, Tai Chen 
became highly respected as a philosopherteacher and "at. 
tempted a synthesis of philosophy which his predecessors had 
been unable to make."* Critics like Fung Yulaa, Herrlee 
Glessner Greel, Fang Chao-ying, and Wingtsit Chan all agree 
in saying that Tai Chen “became, in fact, the greatest of the 
few philosophic thinkers whom China produced in the Ch'ing 





As a scholar of wide interests, Tai Chen, we are told, was 
interested not only in collecting old works on mathe 

but also in studying phonology and annotating a Dictionary 
of Dialects (Fang-Yen), as well as assisting in the editing of 
two local histories. From 1769 to 1772, he was busy with phi- 
losophical studies, as published in his HsicYen. In 1775, he 
was called from the principalship of a preparatory school in 
Chinhua (Kinhwa), Chekiang, to become an editor of the 
famous ‘FiveFootShelt of Caio, known as the SSU КО 
CH'ÜAN SHU- collection of literature undertaken by many 
welt qualified scholars at the behest of the emperor. To thi 
work Tai continued to give part time until the end of h 
ме. 

Tn 1770, a year before his death, Tai Chen published a small 
volume entitled Treatise on the Nature of Goodness (Yan 
Shan), which, together with his HsiLYen and General Survey 

‘Meaning of Mencius (Méng-tzu Tew¥i ShurChéng) and 
Discussions of Human Nature in Appendix 1 of the Book of 
Changes, contains most of his philosophical views. These may 
be found in The Collected Writings of Tai Chen (Tai Tung. 
lan Chi), here used as a basis for a fresh appraisal of Tai 
Chen's thinking. The gist of his thought may be summarized 
under three dominant themes: "A Materialistic Vie 
ty"; "Human Nature and Desire"; and 
Versus Private Opinion." 





























Hy Shins monograph: Tai Tung üon Ti CM Hr (The Phiouphy of 
та Титр), ато папе Бе сопа by the seriou re 
searcher 











It is fair to say that Tai Chen took a clearly materialistic 
view of Reality (Tao, Li, Principle), that its meaning could 
only be found in its activity, eternally evolving the myriad 
forms of life through the interaction of Yin and Yang in the 
Five Elements." Like Yen Yuan, he held Principle and Ether 
to be one and the same thing; that reality is one and indi 
visible, “Only in the extent of transformation that might take 
place in the operative action in things, could Principle be in 
any sense distinguished from its operation in Ether (as Vital 
Force;"* "For him the universe was dynamic, not static.” # 
(To quote): 

“Li (Principle) is the internal structure or system in things, and 
this it is the business of the mind to discover, unclouded by its own. 
prejudices and undeccived by the prejudices of others”. . . 

All the products of Tao have a structural form designated as li 
(reason or principle)-(a kind of fiber or texture in things like the 
grain in wood. 























“Li can be understood by the mind only as it observes basic fact 
it îs not revealed by meditation, neither does it come by enlighten- 
ment... (80) 





In complete agreement with Yen Yi 
analytic approach to all scientific investi 


^s approval of an 
tions, Tai Chen 





“When things are considered in a penetrating manner, without 
losing sight of the slightest circumstance, then there will be no 
doubt on the part of the individual and, when this principle is 
applied to the government, the world, and the state, there will be 
nothing to regret... (81) 


(And again) 





“The law of affairs and things lies in dissecting and analyzing down 
to the minutest detajl, then ihe (general) law can be discovered; 
6n * 








Griticizing the dualism of both the Buddhists and the Ra- 
tionalists, Tai Chen defended the ‘immanence’ over against 
the ‘transcendence’ of Principle in relation to Ether, which 
meant that he made ‘things’ as events in daily lifethe ground 
of empiricism rather than the speculative idealism of his pre- 
decessors. As a corollary, he felt that where feeling is expressed 
in moderation, following the Golden Mean, it could be har- 
monized with Principle. In this way, as W. T. Chan reminds 
Us, the Empirical School in the person of Tai Chen continued 
to bring philosophy down to earth, “from the speculative to 
the empirical, from the universal to the particular," marking. 
A return “from the abstract metaphysics of Chu Hai and Wang 
Y p to the socio-political interest of Confucius and Men- 














(2) Human Nature and Desire 


‘Whereas the Rationalists held ‘the nature’ (of man, animal, 
thing, or event) to be an allotment of Principle (ao) ‘variably 
proportioned in individuals according to their ‘capacity’ yet 
never concreted, Tai Chen believed ‘the nature’ became con- 
crete as its potentiality became actualized, Therefore, ‘the tran- 
scendent’ could manifest itself concretely only by becoming 
immanent in the ‘world of shapes. "Conceived of in this way, 
the nature is something concrete, and as such differs from the 
mature as conceived by the Rationalistic School."* 

In other words, as Fung Yu-lan restates Tai Chen's position, 
“Human nature, for him consists simply of man's blood, 
breath, and mental faculty; ... it is what the Neo-Confucian 
Rationalists would call ‘the physical nature’ This physical ¢ 
nature does not itself actually contain the multitudinous Prin 
ciples of all things. Nevertheless, it can, because of its faculty 
‘of knowledge, come to comprehend them. This explains why 
‘man, starting from what is purely natural to him, can elevate 
himselt to what is morally necessary", 

Ла the aesthetic and moral sphert, ds Tai Chen saw it 

. ^om 


























Principle can never become completely actualized in human 
nature. Ordinary human beings will differ in their capacity 
to observe, comprehend, and cooperate with the constant norms. 
cof Principle. The sage, however, can elevate his natural bent 
to the nth degree simply by consciously seeking to conform 
his desires to ‘what is morally necessary.’ 

Since, for Tai Chen, goodness is achieved by maintaining 
a proper balance-the Golden Mean- between self-interest and 
altruism, so evil enters in whenever that balance is upset by 
deviating from a moral necessity equally applied to all alike. 
By developing a sense of righteousness and courtesy, man has. 
progressed above animals, (To quote):— 


"The desires of the nature are its spontaneous expressions while 
the virtue of the nature refers to those things which ought to be 
donc. Thog ding whlch ought to be done simply complete what 
spontaneous in the nature. Thi is called the complete fulfillment 
of the spontaneous.” (57) 























Instead of tying to explain the origin of evil by dividing 
human nature into two parts and finding the ‘physical’ to blame 
for evil, Tal Chen accepted it as arising from certain defects 
in Knowledge, desires, or feelings, notably selfishness and de 
lusion. Since, in his mind, knowledge is equated with morality, 

deluding gives rise to evil. Basic desires, like food and sex, 
become evil only when they go to excess, “Desire refers to a 
thing, whereas Reason refers. to its principle."* "The best 
way to get rid of selfishness,” he declared, "is to strengthen 
altruism. »  . The way to strengthen altruism is to measure 
other men's desires in terms of one's own. . . . The best way to 
disperse delusion isto study.” 

Desires and feelings are not to be suppressed but harmonized 
with Principle, The true Confucianist, according to Tai Chen, 
will “stress the release of represions by activity over against 
the elimination of desires by contemplation.” ® Н. С. Creel 
has commented on the modernity of Tai Chen's contention “that 
men's desires should not be repressed but socialized."** Like a 
modern psychologist Tai would argue: 
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“When the mind attains to Heavenly Virtue, maintaining the 
proper restraint and correctness, the desires will not degenerate 
into license. . . . YU controlled the floods by guiding the water 
through channels The Confucian gentleman controls his desires 
by guiding them into the path of righteousness.” (62) 








‘Virtue is, therefore, not the absence of desires, but their orderly 
fulfillment and expresion. . . . The attempt to lessen or repress 
them results... in hypoctsy, injustice, and innumerable other 
social ils." (68) 


(8) 4 Concept of Law (Principle) Versus Private Opinion 


‘The effect on society of the ‘orderly fulfillment of desires 
and expression of feelings; Tai Chen recognized as a problem 
of great ethical import. The moralist had to deviso a test for ~ 
guiding the individual that was not too subjective. Tai insisted 
that only by taking the feelings and opinions of a sufficiently 
large number of persons could agreement on Principle be 
reached, (To quote) : 





“Only what minds generally agree upon can be called Principle 
and called righteousness. What does not meet general agreement, 
but is merely a single man’s opinion, is neither Principle nor 
righteousness, General agreement exists when every individual 
maintains that a thing is o, and throughout the world all gener. 
ations say itis something unchangeable... (When à feeling neither 
goes too far nor falls short, it is then called Principle) (4) 











“The highest morality consists of nothing more than insuring that 
the dane of al seh reach МИйшман ам! м йар ы 
expression?” 65) 

“Tai denied the inflliblity of rulers or scholars who claimed. 
prestige and power based on superior knowledge of Heavenly 
Law, of Principle. Who is to be the judge, he asked-the su- 
perior or the inferior man? By old tradition, the man in a 
Tower rank may never judge the manein & higher rank, or he 


ч бош 











will be stigmatized as a rebel or even a criminal. Yet in either 
case, the danger is 


“When onesthinks of the Law (Principle) as concrete, received 
from Heaven and lodged in the mind, he will consider 
personal opinion to be the Law.” (66) 





As both Creel and Freeman have pointed out, the idea of 
a cosmic Principle (Li, or Law) that could be taken as sup- 
porting the wishes and decisions of an emperor or his advising 
Scholars and from which there could be no appeal, was a con- 
Cept entirely repugnant to Tai Chen. “This concept of Law,” 
comments Freeman, "is apt to lead to fanatical bigotry and 
intolerance in government and religion. But Tai Chen felt 
that men should be left free to think, express fecling, and 
follow degres-not inhibited by too rigid law whose letter 
kills the spirits of men. . .. Tai held that law is a characteristic. 
of things and not a quality or endowment of the mind, As 
the senses distinguish tastes, sounds, and color, so the mind 
distinguishes law and righteousness."*" (To quote) i 























"While every man has a share o li to ennoble him, private interpre: 
tations off are to be taken conservatively, est it be bent to private. 
ends by those who are powerful and unscrupulous.” (68) 





Concluding Bstimate of Tai Chen: 

Tn all his philosophizing, Tai Chen kept his feet solidly 
on the ground, insisting on the validity of unified thinking 
and spontaneous feeling, all the while steering carefully be- 
tween the scholasticism of the Ch'engChu School and the 
mysticism of the Lu-Wang School. And yet he would agree 
with all scholars from Hsün Tzu down that the aim of the 
pursuit of learning was to dispel delusion and establish the 
virtuous nature. Moreover, as Fung Yu-lan has observed, “when 
the Yen-LicTai group (of pragmatic empiricists) oppose the 
NeoConfucians, it fs more the Rationalists (although they 
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cannot fully substantiate or develop their differences) than the 
Idealists whom they criticize, very largely because they them. 
selves lean more toward the views of the Idealistic School.” 
‘The leaning, however, was limited to the adoption oba monistic 
lover against a dualistic conception of reality. 

ai Chen has been a controversial figure among Chinese 
scholars ever since he was accused of plagiarism in connection 
with the revision he made of an older work on China's water- 
ways (Shui-Ching Chu) . While assisting in the compilation of 
the Imperial Manuscript Library (Sst-K'u Ch'üan-Shu), Tai 
contributed his revision of the work mentioned, which later 
‘was attacked as plagiarizing a parallel account by a certain 
Chao Lch'ing. After carefully examining all the manuscripts 
and going over the whole century-long controversy, Hu Sh 
in a note dated May 81, 1944, exonerated Tai Chen and in a 
concluding paragraph made this significant statement: 














n a sense, the long history of the posthumous persecution of Tai 
Chen was foreshadowed more than a century and a half ago in his 
‘own writings, He explicitly warned us that when lî (reason) is not 
viewed objectively as the internal structure und texture in things, 

» there is always the danger of a self-righteous man condemning 
innocent persons to death in the name of Hi, which, unhappily It 
too often nothing more than his own unexamined opinio 


"Sympathy, aid Tal Chen, ‘is sometimes expressed for men who 
are murdered in the name of Law. But who will sympathize with 
those men who are murdered in the name of Lil 

















"Te was the destiny of the philosopher who uttered these prophetic 
words to be himselt condemned to a moral death-almost without 
redress and without sympathy for a hundred years-by a long li 
of righteous men who honestly believed that by stressing their 

vate conceptions of li they were championing the cause of 
justice (Rung 1." (70) 

‘The popularity of atheism in the minds of China's young 
intellectuals in the 1920's and 1930's has been attributed some: 
what to the influence of Tai Chen's writings, for he openly 
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адаа Водана foreign and unrealistic and Christianity 
S tainted with Western imperialism. Certain it is that his 
Sout deleme of the Way of Man in contradistinction tothe 
Way of Heaven held great appeal for later generations of 
Cihane lakers a welts Keown, In Fug Chtoyings 
was not until the twentieth. century that Tai 

ss to. Western thought became apparent” and 
portant place in the history of philosophy vas 









The Historical Criticism School 


For the most part, Chinese scholars of the Ching dynasty 
were to be found in four fairly welldefined groups: those 
favoring the Cheng Chu School of Neo-Confucian rationalism; 
those who leaned more toward the Lu-Wang School of sub. 
jective idealism; those who called for a return to empiri 
in what may be termed the Empirical (or Harmonizing) 
School and the scholars of the Historical Criticism School, 
‘who, when not acting ab magistrates, were encouraged by the 
ving emperors to undertake what Gunghsing Wang calis 
"scholars work projects; to occupy their ime and energies 
"These lines, however, cannot be too strictly drawn, for we are 
told that the LusWang School had either given up its concen- 
tration on meditation and introspection or been driven under- 
ground by the machinations of its political persecutors, and 
that even the adherents of the Ch'eng-Chu School, failing of 
succes in their hypothesis and verification, had "tumed from 
the study of ‘dings’ in the outer world to ‘things’ recorded 
in the literary heritage of the nation. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, a realignment of 
scholars had taken place, the Han Hsieh allying themselves. 
with the Modern Text (Chin Wm) interpreter, while the 
Sung Hsieh naturally continued to hold with the Ancient 
Text (Ku Wen) interpretations, Controversy raged over the 
text of the Book 6f History (Shy Ching), for example, the 
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Modern Text School insisting that the hitherto accepted an- 
cient text was a forgery and that “dependence should be placed 
on the Ch'un Ch'iu Commentary ot Kung-yang Kao," dating 
from the beginning of the Han dynasty. . 

Leaders of this Modern Text School, known alo as the — - 
Historical Criticism School, like Chuang Ts'unyü (Ap. 1719- 
1788), Liu Fénglu (1776-1829), and Kung Truchén (1792- 
1841) "moved toward adaptation of ancient thought to present. 
conditions and so led the way to the reform movement of the 
later Ch'ing dynasty."** In the opinion of one recent critic, 
Kung Tauchén’s bold criticism of Ch'ing decadence undoubt- 
«Шу influenced men like K'ang Yu-wei and Liang Ch'i-chao, 
Such boldness is remarkable, coming as it did not so very long 
after the severe inquisitions instituted by the emperor, Ch'ien 
Lung (A. 1786-1796). 

On the whole, scholars felt safer if they confined their ac- ~ 
tivity to historical and textual criticism, Without going into 
the intricacies of the literary problems facing the Historical 
Criticism School, we shall mention here a few of the scholars 
who were active in scholars’ work-projects at the very end of 
the Ch'ing period, reaching into the fist decade ofthe twentieth 
century. 

About 1862, a Soochow scholar, Yû Yueh by name, wrote 
his own Commentary on Various Classics anà Comments on 
Various Philosophers, each containing thirty-five chapters. His 
two pupils, Sun Ljang (ap. 1848-1908) and Chang Pingin 
(1868-1936), were men of wide interests. In 1905, Sun Ljang 
published a Commentary on the Chou Li, said by many to be 
the hardest Classic to explain. He also edited the Complete 
Works of Mo Tzu and assembled all the extant commentaries 
on him (1907). 

Chang Ping-in, living frst at Yü-hang, just west of Hang. 
chow, became famous for his researches into the morphology 
of characters on ancient inscriptions, After the first revolution 
(1911-12) , in which he had taken an active part, Chang settled 
in Soochow, there to manage his own private school for income 
while he studied the Tso Chuan intensifely, and the writings 
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of the Dharma-Character Sect of Buddhism (Fa-Hsiang Tsung) 
‘At the time of his death in 1936, so great had his reputation. 
‘asa scholar become, that he was given the exceptional honor 
of a state fyneral. 

Editing the Classics occupied much of the Ch'ing scholars’ 
time. Wang Hsiench'ien (1842-1917), for example, busied 
himself with editing the works of Chuang Tzu and of Hsün 
Tru, while, his cousin, Wang Hsienshen (d. 1931), edited 
the works of Han Fei Tzu. Each scholar paid great attention 
to the etymology of words, to semantics, and to textual criticism 
in an effort to clarify the texts and interpret correctly the 
‘meaning of the various philosophers for the sake of those who 
should come after them.” 








The Movement For Reform 


Kang Yuwei-Research Scholar and Reformer 


‘The leader of the Reform Party in the later days of the 
empire and, according to some, the most powerful thinker 
їп modern China, was K’ang Yuowei, Born near Canton in 
1858, he early proved himself a master of books and ideas. 
Та rapid succession he produced essays, showing a wide range 
of historical reading on the restoration of the Emperor Mut- 
suhito in Japan, the decay of Turkey, the life of Peter the 
Great, and constitutional changes in the government of 
England. These fin de siècle writings brought him to the 
attention of the government and he was made secretary of the 
"Tsungli Yamen. The following year, 1898, he became chief 
adviser to the young Emperor Kuang Hsü, whom he influenced 
to issue the famous twenty-seven reform edicts which startled 
the old Empress Dowager, Tzu Hsi, into making her equally 
famous coup d'etat. K'ang barely escaped with his life, along 
with one of his students, Liang Ch'ich'ao, who was destined 
to become one of China's most prolific and illustrious essayist. 

‘After residing abroad in the United States and Japan for 
a number of years, A'ang Yuswei returned to China in the 
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carly days of the Republic, only to take part in the abortive, 
countersevolutionary, monarchical movements of 1913 and 
1917. K'ang thoroughly believed that a constitutional monarchy 
like that of Great Britain's was the solution to Ching’s political 
problem, provided it remained true to the ancient Confuc 
ideal of seeking ever the public weal rather than private gain. 

1927, Кап Yuswei never became 
ican régime, but, from his seclusion, 
wrote articles like “Three Essays on the Republic," in which 
he freely criticized the policies of Sun Yat-sen and his National 
Peoples Party (Kuo-Min-Tang) 

As an indefatigable research scholar, K'ang Yu-wei published 
many papers, most original among them being "An Inquiry 
into the Spurious Classics” and "An Inquiry Concerning Ho 
Confucius Formulated New Ideas in the Name of Authority 
Feeling that Tai Chen and others had overstressed the Han 
classical tradition, K'ang revived the controversy over genuine 
and forged texts, aligning himself with the Modern Text 
School's versions, These, he was convinced, сате. гот the 
Chou dynasty and were genuine products of the hand of Cor 
fucius himself; but the later Han versions, styled "Old Text 
he claimed were forged by Liu Hsin for political purposes 
the period of the usurper, Wang Mang. The fact that these 
were the texts used not only by the Sung NeoConfucianists 
ut also by the Yen-Li-Tai group, to K'angs mind rendered 
all their interpretations invalid ot at least suspect, 

Of the influence of his study of the Confucian source books, 
including the Kung-yang Chuan (as elaborated by Ho Hsin's 
‘commentary-A.n, 129-182), K'ang Yu.wei writes аз follows: 


























“In this way 1 came to understand the transformations ofthe Yin 
and Yang (aa portrayed) in the Changes, and the meaning the 
“Three Agu in the Spring and Autumn Annab, -s = TRS eoume 
of humanity always progreses according 10'a fixed sequence. = 
When" Confucius prepared the Spring end. Autumn Annal ic 
extended it to embrace the Three Ages. Confuctshimelf was 
Born in the Age of Disorder. 








“But at the present time, communications extend throughout the 
great earth, and Europe and America, through their vast changes, 
fre evolving toward the Age of Approaching Peace. There will be 
a day whenygverything throughout the earth , , . will be like one. 
2 With this uniformity will come (the Age of) Universal Peace. 
Confucius understood all is beforehand." (8) 








By dilating upon the Confucian theory of the Three Ages, 
Kang Yu-wei evidently "wished to bring the new knowledge 
and conditions of his day within the scope of traditional Chi- 
nese thought. In other words, he was trying to pour new wine 
into old wineskins, At the sume time, he obviously hoped to 
establish a basis for his own political reforms."* In substan: 
tiation of this opinion, Fung Yuan quotes ICangs Commen- 
tary on the Doctrine of the Mean (Chung-Yung Chu), where 
he says: „ 








“The (sprit of the) regulations of Confucius is that they must be 
employed according to the proper period. If in the Age of Dark 
Disorder, .. one were to practise the institutions of Universal 
Peace, this would certainly result in great harm, But if, in the Age 
fof Approaching Peace, one were to continue to cling to (the inst 

tutions of the Age of) Disorder, this too would result in great harm. 
‘The prevent time, for example, is the Age of Approaching Peace. 
It is, therefore, necessary to promulgate the doctrine of selfrule 
and independence, and the actualities of parliamentary and сопи 

tutional rule, For ifthe laws are not reformed, great disorder will 
result” (2) 

















Kang Yusvei's chief claim to fame may ultimately rest upon. 
his Book of the Great Unity (Ta Tung Shu) (also rendered 
The Great Commonwealth), in which he expressed the utopian 
vision of an early establishment of the “Age of Universal Con- 
cord.” Written by K'ang at the age of twenty-seven (18845), 
while he was living as a mountain recluse on Hsi Chao Shan 
(but not published until 1901-2), this remarkable work re- 
fected ideas gathered from his extensive reading of Confucius, 
Mencius, Chuang Tis, Mo Ti, and Lu-Wang as well as Bud: 
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dist idealism, co which were added nev ideas on internation- 
and world peace picked up from Europe and America® 

s panacea for the world ills lay ka a formula for 
a communal type of life by discarding sew and family 
itinctions (advocating holding wives in common), abolish 
ing all class and racial inequalities, removing distinctions of 
propertyownership, socalinng production, and. disregarding 
All national boundaries and barriers, "This Way of tbe Great 
Unity" he declared, "is the acme of fairness, justice, love, and 
good government... "Thus will mankind achieve the 
‘Age of Universal Peace and Realm of Highest Happiness” 
echoing a recorded saying of Confucius in the Chung Yung 
two milleniums ago: “When our true central self and harmony 
are realized, the universe becomes à commos." In another re 
calling of the Golden Age, Confucius is reputed to have 
repeated this conception ofa perfect society: "Whert the Great 
‘Way prevailed, the workd beeame a common sate.» This 
was the Period of the Great Commonwealth” 

By making Confucian social and political ideals prime re- 
quisies in the practices of the modem "WellTo DoSate" 
{as it had been’ called), Kang Yuwel laid the foundations 
of be world commonwealth which he so optimistically en- 

ed. At this point, however, Cl'ien Mu, in “A Critical 
Study on the Philosophy of K'ang Yu-wel," bas suggested the 
inadequacy of K'ang's formula. Confucianism, Buddhism, and 
Chrisdanity, he argues, all speak ot eliames as the fal 
answer to the worlds problems. Even if you succeed in getting 
zid of the distinctions of nation, race, and sex, the problem 
of what to do with the self still remains, Religion says: Deny 
ihe Sel, but Kang Yawei did not reach the same con- 
po 

K'ang, however, did sense the inadequacy of his visionary 
program, for in concluding his Book of the Great Unity, he 
rote: 









































“After the Great Unity, there will frst come the study of the 
(Taoist arts of the) immortaly . .. Lesse wisdom will devote it 
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to the immortals, and higher wisdom to Buddhism. The study of 
Buddhism, however, will itself be followed by that of ‘roaming in 
Heaven.” m 


In other words, one need not feel frustrated by the limitations 
of human instütions-even in the age of the Ta Tung, 
sublime though it may be-for above and beyond it lies ‘the 
limitless realm of Heaven itself” Of this, K'ang wrote con- 
fidently in his Commentary on the Doctrine of the Mean: 











“For above (these human institutions) there still exists Heaven, 

of all origins, timeless, spaceless, without color, without 
smell, without sound, without substance, And there is a separate 
realm created by Heaven, unimaginable in thought and indescriba- 
be in words, Here roam the divine sages, whose desire it is to give 
to all living creatures the possibility to be, like them, transformed 
їп the Heaven of Heavens. This is (the aim of) the highest Way of 
Confuci 














“The whole work,” writes Fung’s translator, Derk Bodde, 
“is remarkable as a mixture of Chinese and Westem Utopian 
thinking. It (the Book of the Great Unity) combines idealism, 
radicalism, and keen prophetic insight, with a curiously naive 
confidence in technological progress as the key to human 
happiness, which in this respect makes it quite un-Chinese and 
typical of Western nineteenth century optimism." 








Tran Sswt'ung—Martyr for the Revolution 


Rated a more precise thinker than K'ang Yu-wei, T'an Ssu- 
Tung (1865-1808) explained the diversity of phenomena by 
the infinite number of combinations of chemical elements in 
the varied forms of matter. As their proportions fluctuate (by 
continual decay and renewal), they keep the phenomenal world 
n constant flux and this is taken as a logical basis for anti 
pating changes in the political structure. 

Conversant with Western literature (including the New 
Testament), as welf as^with the Classics of his own Chinese 
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culture (Confucian, Taoist, and Buddhist), T'an combined 
elements from practically all sources in his Jém Hsüeh or _ 
Science of Love (ibout 1896). The influence of Western 
Science is seen in his interpretation of jn as in fl things the 
unifying factor, like electricity in space (ether) and in the 
human brain Close to Mo Tau when he said "There being 
love, there must be pervasiveness,"® it remained for Tan 
Ssu-Cung to interpret jén more metaphysially than did. Con 
fucius. Like Chu Hsi, Wang Yanganing, and Kang Yuawei, 
he gave it the meaning of a universal spirit that unites all 
races of men, classes, and sexes in an allpervading harmony 
n which all inequalities are eliminated. 
tudies in Taoism, Buddhism, Confucianism, and 

ity, T'an came to feel deeply that their teachings all 
focused in their hope for man’s attaining the perfect lile. 
While he agreed with K'ang Yuwei that in thet day of the — 
Great Unity, "when all men would be sublimely perfect," 
there would be no further need for religion, he nevertheless 
realized that in the present emergency there was need for men. 
to suffer as the great religious leaders of the past had suffered 
to attain their ends" 

Sceking to provide the only freedom in which society could 
grow, Tian Ssu-'ung committed himself to the revolutionary 
party, saying: 


ı 1n seeking to reum to love and to strengthen mental energy, 
the fat thing would be to break e restrictive net and the ae 
teaching about monarchicl rule, Unfortunueh, those acting as 
monarcha are not Chinese. Therefore, eform mst wait lor sevo: 
Fon, most wate cit monarchicl contral broken, nd then the 
false learning wi decline. .. and the etching about the contant 
obligations of monliy cannot stand... . Ehen men wll get * 
puill vo chat they can ше heit mentil ‘energy o return to Ive 

Sl rue manhood: Oniy then can we atrugghe Ter survival ш йе 
orid and rid ourselves of evil at” (7) 

































On the day before his arrest in Pe 


in 1898, when T'an 
was urged to flee (as K'ang and is 


ing had dono), he. 
4 ^om 


reported to have said: “In no country does reform succeed 
‘without the shedding of blood, Today China hears of no one 
shedding his blood for reform, Let Ssu-t'ung start it. I will 
not go: * "Fhe next day (September 28), T’an Ssu-t'ung, at 
the age of thirtythree, met death at the execution-block with 
calmness and fortitude, as befitted a martyr in the cause of 
human freedom, 





Ku Hung-ming~"Last of the Great Confucians” 


After K'ang Yuwei and T'an Ssut'ung in the political 
thinker group came Ku Hung:ming, the last of the great Con- 
fucans who upheld the old tradition of high scholarship de- 
voted to the interests of good government, Born in 1856, he 
was given a classical education and sent to Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, where he graduated with the degree of Master of 
Arts, For seventeen years, he served as private secretary to 
Viceroy Chang Chih-tung, at the same time developing his 
own literary tastes 

For the sake of helping foreigners understand what was 
going on at the back of the Chinese mind, Ku carly began 
to translate the Classics into English, beginning with the Lun 
Ya (Analects), which he rendered’ as The Discourses and 
Sayings of Confucius.” In his translation work, he often made 
allusions to English and European literature, including some 
‘quotations from Goethe. After the outbreak of World War I, 
Ku’s The Spirit of the Chinese People; published in Peking 
in 1915, included an essay on “The War and the Way Out.” 
Five years later (1920), appeared his translation of the Doc- 
trine of the Mean (Chung Yung) under the title of The 
Conduct of Life. 

Made naturally conservative by his long political and literary 
carcer, Ku Hung-ming, like K'ang Yuwei, found it impossible 
to fall in line with the political and subsequent literary revolu- 
tion that swept like a ‘Hangchow Bore’ against the old current 
of Confucian culture: Like many others of the old school, 
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he felt a deep concern lest China lose her ancient cultural 
heritage, yet, with all his misgivings, he stoutly maintained 
that the classical culture was indestructible, This faith was 
firmly expressed in The Conduct of Life, where be said: 





"Most people now believe that the old order in China is passing 
away, and they hail de coming era of the new learning and of the 
civilization of progress into this country. I for one do not believe 
that the old order of things in China can pass away. The reason is 
because 1 fee that the old oder of thingi-the Chinese civilization 
and Chinese social orderis a moral civilization and a true social 
order and cannot, therefore, in the mature of things, pass away.” 
(102) х 


Back in 1906, when the old order had begun to crumble, 
Ku Hunganing had been in entire agreement with his equally 
conservative contemporary, Chang Chib-tung, whothad “per- 
suaded the court to establish Confucianism as the state cult 
and place Confucian rites on the same level with the sacrifices 
to Heaven and Earth." In a day when the old civil service 
examinations had been abolished, he had been forced to admit 
that Western science might be studied if it was sufficiently 
diffused with the classical Chinese learning. Abhorring the 
idea of a republican parliament, and praising the inherent 
nobility of the Manchus as enlightened rulers, both Ku and 
Chang had urged all schools and scholars to hold firmly by 
their classical heritage. In the last analysis, as Andrew Tod 
Roy has stated it, "Ku had nothing but distaste for everything 
Western and saw beauty only in the Confucian past 
































Chang T'aiyen—A Voice Crying in the Wilderness 


More revolutionary in his thinking than Ku Hung-ming, 
was Chang T'aiyen (1868-1986), a Confucian philosopher 
from Yühang, Chekiang, who had been strongly influenced 
by the democratic writings of Huang Tsunghsi.™* In his desire 
to further the political reyolution, however, he encouraged 
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le to study ihe Tacit naturalism cf Lao Tzu and Chuang 
"a rather than the Confucians and to seek the fundamentals 
of knowledge rather than the nonestentials. At the same 
time, he expressed a fear that too much new knowledge might 
bring social catastrophe and the increase of crime. 

"While opposing traditional Chinese ideas, Chang was pe 
simistic about the new scienti civilization. He sought to 
revise, and thereby to revive, Taoist mysticism with a touch 
‘of Buddhist philosophy, and’ explained the indulgent Taoist 
love of freedom by frequent references to Western anarchism 
and hedonism, Strong individualist that he was, in his later 
years Chang ‘T'alyen still showed deep interest in political 
Ghanges, but gradually retired to his frst love-the Taoist 
apostles of freethought, Finally his interest turned to the same 
problem gs that which was then absorbing the attention of 
Ow-Yang Chingwu (1871-1943), namely the harmonizi 
oE Buddhist philosophy with Confucianism as interpreted by 
the Lu-Wang School o£ idealists. Tn this connection, 
jimin Schwarz finds Chang T'aiyen's essay on evolution 

ng becuse of his treatment of the subject in terms 
of the Mere-Ideation (Vijñänavādin) School of Buddhist phi- 
loopy" 
































Liang CH i-ch’a0—Reconstructionist for the New Day 


Sensitive to the needs of the new day, Liang Ch'ich'ao 
(1878:1925), pupii of K'ang Yanwei and survivor of the abor. 
dde relorm movement of 1698, took the portion that all re- 
trogresive elements in the old Confucian teachings must 
Setdicarde, Forte dade he produced «great a of 

„mostly on reconstruction in philosophy- political and 
moral. His book, A Hitory of Chinese Poldical Thought" 
gives a modern's estimate of the gres thinkers of the eariy 
‘Fan period and their contribution to present-day republican 
Tic. Opis to Hsin Jou and the Cl eng Ch School, Liang. 
vored. Mencius and leue strengly toward the Lu- Wang 
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mode of thought, arguing in an able manner for greater freedom. 
from the controls of customary conventions, + 

W. T. Chan sees signs of Neo-Mohism in Liang’s essays 
(1921), in which he called attention to Mo Téu’s ideas on. 
public economy and social welfare, and the benefits of peaceful 
production as opposed to warfare? In similar vein, J. R. 
Levenson brings out Liang’s opposition both to extreme ma- 
terialism and extreme idealism; as well as his natural leaning 
toward “certain mystical phrases of Confucius and Lao Tau 

ther than toward) "the pragmatism of the modern West" 
dang felt that there were three (characteristic) views that 
formed the essential basis of Chinese morality and society. 
Having said that, Andrew Tod Roy gives the gist of these 
essential factors as follows: 


(1) The first (Pao én) could be called the “showing øf gratitude" 
(in ceremonies and sacrifices)» . . to those who had benefited the 
people (whether it be the forces of nature, sages, or emperors) 
‘The significance of ‘pao én, the expresion of gratitude for grace 
received, lay in the fact chat it was the cause of dhe firmly cemented 
union of present and past socety. . . . It found expresion in 
loyalty to family, clan, former sages, nation, and monarch, 
‘This senve of solidarity, born of gratitude, had great power and 
was the reason for China's deeply rooted national character. 























(2), The second ewential (ming fén) was the “knowing of one 
dij" (e, for hi own ran... Toe who were conited with 
"hel oti the soda onler and acia according to duty were called 

ple... They propere as each person loled carduly 
SE br bidon lp and Den М hl brat hl patcr poe 


(0) The third esentíal (à hou) or “concern for the future" was 
mot an 'otherworlllinem, but a concern for the continuing social 
organism and its welfare. ... Out of a desire to prolong family 
Iife, self-respecting heads of families would do nothing that would 
cause worries for the future of their famille. 











"These principles, according to Liang Ch'ich'ao, could be prac- 
tised by the common folk as well as by the sages, and thus 
preserve the continuing solidarity of'Chinese society." 
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Conclusion: 


"Throughout the Ch'ing dynasty, the scholars. . . had been 
quietly preparing an ideological basis for social change. They 
had found in neglected aspects of Confucianism a concern for 
a theory of natural 
and social evolution, a sanction for adaptation to changing con- 
ditions and times, a theory of inductive reasoning and examina- 
tion of facts to replace a blind following of precedent, a golden 
age when rulers voluntarily abdicated and thought more of 
the common welfare than of their personal and family interest, 
‘and many another useful tool for opening closed minds and 
societies, Yet these appeared only as twigs or branches, not as 
the trunk of a social and political system that could bear the 
¢ of the new republican era. "Therefore," concludes Dr. 
Roy, "in ie crisis, China turned to the West for help. 
For the next two decades, the mind of young China was 
steeped in Western thought and practice. Students went abroad 
creasing numbers to the United States, Great Britain, and 
the Continent, With them, they brought back a host of new 
ideas from professor’ lectures and from books read,—ideas 
ranging from philosophy (pragmatism, neo-realism, idealism, 
materialism, and vitalism) to the natural and social sciences 
(stressing economics and engineering, and including physical 
education) , as well as religion, music, and modern art. 
Returned students soon found themselves teaching in the 
mew government or privat schools and colleges (including over 
з болеп Western-church sponsored institutions of higher learn. 
ing) that were springing up all over the land. As writers, they 
expressed themselves in magazine articles or published their 
ideas in book form. At fist, imported foreign modes of thought 
held sway, often expressed in foreign language patterns, but 
gradually, as the novelty wore of, Chinese minds began turn- 
ing back to their own cultural thought and speech-patterns, 
until in the 1930's and 1940's they were able to make a truer 
reappraisal of their classical heritage than could ever have been 
made without the wider contacts with the West. 
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PART IV ^ 


RECONSTRUCTION IN CONTEMPORARY 
PHILOSOPHY 7 








Chapter 18 ; 


Contemporary Philosophy Under the Republic 


“IE philosophy can enable men to be 
come sagemen (the reaching to the 
ght of wat it means to bea man), 

ihe usefulness of philosophy 





the Hsin Yan Tao* 





Although itis difficult to bring contemporary life into focus 
for an adequate estimate of its personalities and values, yet 
certain lines of interest in the philosophical thinking of modern 
Chinese may be discerned, which conservatively follow or 
radically diverge from the hithertoaccepted Confucian point 
of view. In general, we shall discover two main trends: a hori- 
zontal comparison and harmonizing of Eastern and Western 
philosophies and a vertical harmonizing of the ancient, classical 
philosophy with modern thought, moving along a six-lane high- 
way of major interests. In other words, modern Chinese are 
interested in a philosophy of life which has to do primarily 

1, economic, and social; they are also vitally 














gether with the more purely philosophical (including moral) 
Aspects of daily living. 

Tn this chapter, we shall follow the march of thought through 
three chief phases of modern and contemporary philosophy 
under the Republic, roughly from 1910 to 1950, First, the 


лө R. Hughes translation, 2 











philosophical foundations of the Republic; Second, the in- 
fluence of Western philosophies on the inquisitive younger 


freedom of thous 
sical heritage, leading into’ positive and constructive restate- 
‘ments of that heritage in modern terminology. 





(I) Philosophical Foundations of the Republic 


As the philosophers of the early Ch'ing dynasty had endeav- 
ored to discover why their traditional Confucian philosophy 
had failed to prevent the taking over of the empire by hated 
foreign rulers, s0 the philosophers of the first two decades of 
the twentieth century wrentled with a similar problems he 
failure of their philosophical heritage to prevent another 
major political cataclysm- purely internal revolution, to be 
sure, yet one sparked by the invasion of foreign ideologies: 
political, social, religious, educational, and philosophical. 

in came the insistent inquiry: “Can Confucianism save 
China?” During the first revolution of 1911-12 and after the 
Republic had become a fait accompli, the Chinese philosophic 
"mind grappled with this persistent yet most baffling problem: 
"What is to be our fundamental philosophy of life? In the 
republican era, we must have something basic to live by! Can, 
it be that our Confucian heritage is entirely useless for our 
new society and for our new democratic form of government?” 
‘The conservatives and the radicals each had their say, while 
political leaders tried to steer between the two. 














Advocates of Confucianism 


In opposition to K'ang Yu-wei's support of a constitutional 
monarchy, Wang Chingdso in 1912 published a small book 
entitled Confucius and Modern China, in which he gave his 
version of Confucius idea of the state and its relation to con- 
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stitutional government. If China is to enter upon a republican 
form of government, he maintained that any man in public 
office should still live up to the Confucian ideal of a good ruler 
who holds power only with the approval of the popple. Where, 
їп the days of the empire, national controls had been super- 
imposed upon a village democracy, now, in a duly constituted 
republic, Wang saw the old gap between federal authority and 
local autonomy disappearing. Almost pathetic, however, was his 
appeal to his compatriots to retain their faith in the teachings 
ofthe Grea Sage during the present period of painful transi- 
Чоп, (To quote) : 





“During centuries," he wrote, "Confucianism sank down to a dead 
formalism, Posterity set up Confucius as à most holy man, but failed. 
to realize what he really desired, The past we cannot recall, but 
the future is still in our power, Let us, therefore, study Confucius 
with more sympathetic appreciation and learn from hin. , .. Now 
is the time for us Chinese with one accord o bulld a new home 
on our good old foundations.” (1) 











‘The same support of the new government coupled with the 
same desire to preserve the old Confucian cultural standards 
was manifested by Chen Huangchang, a pupil of Kang Yuswei 
and youthful editor of The Chinese Reformer, As a scholar 
with the degree of Chin-Shih from the old civilservice examina- 
tion, he went abroad to complete his studies at the Univers 
of Chicago and Columbia University. His doctoral dissertation 
in 1911 reflected his zeal for Confucianism, as is shown in the 
following typical sentences: 








"Аз soon as the Chinese shall have established a constitutional 
government and secured perfect freedom of thought, Confucianism 
must enter on a new life” 


Again, he urged that 


“China must accept all the good things from the outside world 
and retain the good things of her own.” = * 








And, finally, he confidently asserted that 





be able to modernize Chi 
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Returning’ his native land in the midst of the throes of 
revolution, Chen Huangchang joined the efforts of Kang 
arel and ohet Confucian scholars to em the tide and pre 
Serve Confucianism from complete disintegration. 

енеш that Confucianism was fully adaptable to changing 
conditions, Chen set about establishing a National Confucian 
Society and a Confucian ‘University ln 1911 and again in 
1915 he threw himself wholeheartedly into the attempts to 
den tor Confacianim the satus of Sate Religion, but failed 
Ech time, This failure was due to Muslim and Christian op- 
poston ss well a to opposition from ich recognized leaders 
f опи thought a Liang Ch'ichao himelt. Chen then 
founded his own Confucian Church and invited others to con: 
tinue with im the worship ofthe Great Sage. He fl that the 
View ot Confucius on religion and social welfare had been 
Undestresed by Chu Hs, whom he called che Martin Luther 
of Confucianism, То his mind, Confucianism was truly a eli- 
fiom saner than Taoism or Buddhism, broader and more prac- 


ıe school of Confucius 






































The Revolutionary Principles of Sun Yatsen 


Confucian ideals as such were not particularly promoted by 
that great “Apostle of the Revolution” Sun Yatsen (b. 1864), 
‘a baptized Christian, who, after his death on March 12, 1925, 
became the canonized patron of the National People’s Party 
(Kuo-Min-Tang) and ultimately of the whole of republican 

i His politcal philosophy, early inspired by reading 
K'ong Yuawers Book of the Great Unity, is well known to all 
those who have followed the course of China's modern devel- 
‘opment. 

For their revolutionary campaign propaganda, both the 























"Founder and (later) the "Generalinimo! of he new Repu 
(Chung Hua Min Kuo) seized upon the theories of the Lu; 
Wang School. Stesing, ss it did, a seltconsciousness which 
fitted the new emphasis on nationals or racial sf concione 
ness and the new demand for judgments based on the present 
‘conscience the LuWang School had. established a tring 
psychological foundation for both revolutions: that of 1911-12 
Amd thar ot 1926:28. 

Following Wang Yangming's dictum: “To do is easy, to 
know is dificul,” Sun Yatsen likewise held that ability to now 
calls for a corresponding ability to do. All modern progress 
was, in his opinion, an expreaion ofthe basic unity of know! 
dge and action. At the ame time, he believed that men could 
do without frx knowing. Applying it to the political scene, he 
argued that the revolution mast f be done then they could 
talk about knowing or learning todo it better. n 








"We must have the adventurous spirit o do things” he would 
fay "We mast haye faith that a evolution can be accomplished. 

fe must have a scientific hypothesis and then work it out. We 
must have people who can go ahead with their idea and not wait 
to be told what to do or how to do it. Otherwise, we'll never get 
anything done at al.” (3) 


Despite the fact that he found knowing and doing equally 
difficult, Dr. Sun felt he must give his followers the psycho- 
logical attitude that "doing is easy,” otherwise they would never 
attempt the revolution. Where Wang Yang:ming had stressed 
the moralistic side of doing, Sun Yatsen stressed the thrill of 
constructive action. Stressing conduct as a testing ground, Sun 
sought effective cooperation through a division of labor ac 
‘cording to the dictates of conscience. While it was important 
for individuals to achieve a successful combination of know. 
ing and doing, he also felt it necessary for groups of people to. 
prove the unity of thought and action by cooperation in 
reformation of society and in the reconstruction of business 
and government? In 1918, Sun Yatsengwrete a book On Paycho- 
lom 














logical Reconstruction, in which he stressed the greater impor- 
tance and difficulty of knowing well before attempting to act 
‘This apparent volte face can be explained only by the slough of 
despond ino which the actions of Yuan Shih-k'ai and his ilk 
had thrown him, Where was democracy in China heading, if 
hest officials seemed to respect only the outmoded 
les of autocracy? With characteristic vigor, the "Father 
country" began patiently to teach his people what he 
thought they had already learned. 
In a course of. 
Dr. Sun defined "The Three Principles of the People.” He 
showed kow the new Republicof.China government must seek 
to realize national sovereignty as a government ‘of the people’; 
must implement democratic processes as a government ‘by the 
people’; and must foster the raising of economic standards as a 
government ‘for the people. These were the three foundation 
Principles upon which the Republic of China was established. 
Te must be added, however, that in support of the first 

ciple, Dr, Sun did refer to the ageold Confucian virtues, 
stressed in the Great Learning, as a sound basis for a stron, 
national life, In discussing the second principle of democratic 
procedures, he mentioned Confucius and Mencius as exemplary 
supporters of the people's welfare. And another reference to 
Confucius was made while he was discussing the third principle 
‘of the people's livelihood. But these passing references to the 
Great Sage, it should be noted, can hardly be interpreted as 
эп attempt to sponsor a revival of Confucianism.’ They were 
made not so much to defend an outmoded system as to use 
time-honored teachings to support the policies of the new 
republican government. Further details on the political philo- 
sophy of Sun Yatsen may be found in China's Response to the 
West, a volume edited by $si.yü T'eng and John К. Fairbank.** 










































T Gon abo Paul M.A. Linebarger: The Politica! Doctrines of Sun Узып; 
ar Donald G. Tewksbury: оше ook on Fevanem. Роа Мора, 
of Lyon Sharman Sun Yarsen: Hi Lie ond Ii 











Other Revolutionary Theorists 


Among the scores of political theorists in the early days 
of the Republic, may be mentioned two or threg, who made 
bold to differ from the leaders of the Kuomintang, both as to 
basic philosophy and in the choice of candidates for political 
leadership. For example, Chang Pinglin (18672), who had 
joined Dr. Sun's Tung Mén Hui in Japan, later (after 1911) 
Organized his own Progressive Party (Chin Pu Tang) as a 
rival to the Kuomintang. Fearing that in the confusion of the 
times an ochlocracy or rule of the mob might become the 
order of the day, Chang bated hs bi for pover on a platform 
‘more Buddhistic than Confucian, the chief plank of which was 
that Buddhist universalism could be successfully combined 
with nationalistic democracy.” 

‘A strong influence from abroad at this time, already repre- 
sented by Soviet advisers close to Sun Yatsen, was Marxist- 
Leninist Materialism-the power behind Russia's own revolu- 
tion (of 1917) and economic reconstruction. Its prominent Chi- 
nese advocate, Chen Turhsiu (1879-1942), for a time dean of 
Peking National University and as early as 1916 an outspoken 
antiConfucianist, had early fallen under the influence of 
Hacckel's monism of substance and Jules Poincaré's Science 
d'Hypothise. After 1919, he rapidly developed a passion for the. 
dialectic materialism of Marx and economic determinism of 
the Russian Bolsheviks. More clearly was this seen after Chen 
had become editor of La Jeunesse Nouvelle or The New Youth 
magazine (Hsin Ching Nien), in which he freely expressed 
his leftist and strongly anti-Confucian views. 

1n 192127, Chen Tusiu was active in directing the Com- 

in close association with Li Tachao," and, in the 
ig the "September 18th Incident" of 1981, dialec- 
ialism became even more popular with forward-look- 
ing youth. Books on materialism were brought from Japan, 
translated into Chinese, and avidly read by thousands of youth 
who believed they were being progressive, like youth in other 






































While Liang Ch'ich'ao was advocating a popular national 
т devoted to the people's welfare, provided it did not develop. 
into a ‘people's imperialism’ like that of Russia, a Chengeu 
lawyer by the name of Wu Yü (1874-1949) , who bad stu 
їп Japan and leaned strongly to Taoist and Legalisic attitudes, 
along with Chen Twcsiu) that Confucianism, being 
could not be adapted to modern democratic socie 
Writing in La Jeunesse an article entitled “Taoism and Legal- 

ly Oppose the Old Moral Teaching,” Wu Yû criti. 
‘Sia Guard” (Confucian) scholars who had refused 
outright to support the new republican government, Calling 
them "dung beetles’ who rooted around in the past and among 
‘limited selection of old writings, he said they were not suffi- 
ciently aware of the fact that historically Taoism, Legalism, 
and Mohim had each in turn opposed the socalled ‘old 














Chiang K'aishek's Philosophy of Action 


Sun Yatsen's chosen ‘Generalissimo,’ Chiang K'aishek 
11886. ) cried out he Wil! of his grent “Lender (Teung. 
out of admiration for his character and acceptance of his 
aj. phülaophy. Alhogh not & chusical philorpher in his 
own right, Chiang, like his famous predecessor, necessarily held. 
A philosophy whose keynote was ‘action’: to carry out the "Will 
of Sun Chungshan, or Sun Wen (posthumous names for Sun 
sen), keeping it in harmony with Wang Yangming. Dr. 
had differed from Wang by saying that conscience 
primary but does not come from knowledge. To this Chiang 
added that we must carry out Sun Wén's theories according to 
our present conscience, without fearing the difficult or neglect- 
ing that which is easier. In fact, he encouraged all to attempt 
both with an eager zest that is born of a good conscience. 











“he (as get untandge Бонуе oj Wu à (Wu Yà Wenn) appeared 
in ple in tata iy ihe Yung Book Gy 
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In his theory of revolution, Chiang K'aishek (like 
baptized Christan) aserted that by ating in accord with cone 
science one could know and strengthen his conviction of the 
truth of doctrine in other words for him acion comes fom 
conscience, For Chang, however ation held two fold men 
ine: (@) action includes knowing; when a man studies scienee, 
he relly leans theory by eager doing of his experiment. (Y 
Yet action is diferent from mere motion” He contended that, 
whereas motion” (tung) is only passive, incidental, and tems 
nion” (bing) is active, certain, and permanent 
is impulsive, having in it both good and evil, but action 
is rational, having in it only good. ^ 
ference between Chiang K'atshek and Wang 
ing, according to Profewor Ho Lin of the Department 
of Philosophy in National Peking Univeniy le in te ac 
that where Wang found the kernel ot the combination of know: 
ing and doing in conscience; Chiang heid it toe in action 
itsel, which he called the reality of the combination of move. 
ment (ung) and quiescence (ching). To work is action and 10 
Tests alo axon. develop outwardly ation and to grow 
ward i abo action. The relation between Truth and Lave 
Cxprewed in doing, truth being «he original force and Iove v 
Sealing the purpose of action. Truth and Love, therefore, are 
"he "body or kernel of action, and action isthe ‘se of truth 
And Tove. Thae tees Tri, Love, and Acion-ake dc 
ternal, interacting triad ot l 
Finally, Chiang declared that man natare s io love action, 
Where generally accepted opinion held that un hare labor 
and Joves indolence, he svetred the opposite to be true: t 
Ruman nature is good; that man's nature ito be active and, 
therefore, all action s qood. He added the corollary that since 
to Tove means to serve humanity, the duty ofthe revolution 
ito love the people, With love, the spirit of action is esy. We 
mot only prove ic by eager doing, but ow by love ha knowing 
Moving on from Sun Yatsen's afirmation that knowing be- 
comes doing, Chiang Chêng completa the cycle by declaring 
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that not doing is proof of not knowing. Conversely, moving on 
from Sun's theory that we learn by doing, Chiang amplified it 
by saying that without action we come to know nothing. In 
action is proof of and leads to ignorance. Only the knowing that 
comes from doing has practical use, is actual knowing This 
phy received two notable testings, the first when Chiang 
nipped in the bud Communism's early bid for power in China 
by driving Eugene Chen and his Russian adviser, Borodin, out 
of Hankow in 1928 to complete the Nationalist Revolution. 
"The second testing came when the Generalissimo and Madame 
Chiang launched the New Life Movement (Hsin Sheng Huo 
Yün Tung) in Nanchang in 1983-34, reviving the noble Con- 
fucian virtues of Li (decorum) , J (uprightness) , Lien (scrupu- 
lous honesty), and Chih (modest selfappraisal). While this 
‘movement swept the country in a wave of popularity, it could 
not be interpreted as a general call for the revival of Confu- 
cianism as a state cult.” In his China's Destiny (Chung-Kuo 
Chih Ming-Yün) , published in 1948, Chiang K'aishek's philo- 
sophy of action as the fulfillment of knowledge, dramatized in 
the New Life Movement and tested in the bitterness of warfare, 
found clear expression as a self-imposed discipline for society 
and government," despite the fact that Robert Payne calls it 
'wildiy unrealistic.” 1 

Known to his closest friends as Chiang Chêng (Chiang the 
Upright, or Man of Integrity) and believing that spirit is im- 
portant to strategy, Chiang K'aishek "became a good general 
because he fought with ‘spirit’ against greater economic equip- 
ment.” When he decided to cross swords with the Japanese, 























Chiang well knew that he must fight Japanese Bushido as well 
as their armament. But he was convinced, also, that the spirit of 
the Chinese was on a higher level and must be so maintained, as 
the 





init of benevolent righteousness’ (jén i chih tao). In 
he has been likened to Fichte, who reputedly believed that. 

people could recover what he termed ‘the old morality, 
they could overcome all their enemies. The Germans, he 
claimed, had a lifeforce and vitality of language greater than. 
cither the French or the-English, all because of their stronger 
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racial-spirit. So Chiang felt that China, too, must and could 
recover her ancient, indomitable ‘spiritthatbreeds power. 





gf Te Infuence of Wester Philosophy on Republican 


Introductory: 


Leaving the political angle of contemporary Chinese philoso- 
phy and moving on to the second phase of its development, 
Ne approach the overall influence of Western philosophers оп 
the younger Chinese thinkers, so many of whom had gone 
abroad for study in the early republican period of wide-ranging 
freedom of thought. As Ho Lin has suggested, “Gradually 
China became aware that much of the West's power came from 
scientific knowledge. Then we Chinese learned the necessity of 
studying Western thought, working first on the utilitarian side, 
with the avowed purpose of testing it experimentally ourselves, 
We got interested in Nietzsche's Philosophy of the Superman 
(as translated by Li Shih-ts‘en in 1928), in Marxist dialectic 
materialism, in Anglo-Saxon neo-realism, in the Vienna School, 
and other ‘isms.’ But we should have approached it from the 
theoretical side-from Socrates to Aristotle and from Kant to 
Hegel-if we were to get the best results from our study of 
Western philosophy." 
From an early uncritical stage, Chinese scholarship moved 
period of original research, translation, and harmonizing 
icism, which helped to root Western philosophy in Chinese 
soil. Pioneering in this movement, Yen Fu (18591021) in. 
troduced, through translating, Huxley's Evolution and Ethics, 
as well as Spencer's Study of Sociology, in the year 1896." 
‘Another pioneer was Chang I, who, after studying in England 
and America, where he wrote a doctoral dissertation on “The 
"Theory of Hegel's Ethics," returned to China in 1928 and 
taught philosophy at "Pei Ta" (National Peking University) 
By his discussions of Kant and Hegel, he did much to stand- 
ardize Chinese philosophy. From 1927, when Chang Tungsun, 





























Cha Chiih-ming, and Wang Tzu-tung published their Criti- 
ism of Philosophy, a more general knowledge of Western phi- 
Tosophy was disseminated. 

From 1937 to 1987, the professional philosophers found voice 
in the Philosophical Critique (Ché-Hsiieh P'ing Lun) , a maga- 
žine of their own sponsorship. By 1985, the Chinese Philo- 
sophical Society had been organized and not only encouraged 
translation work but stimulated original Chinese creative phi 
Inophizing, ome of which found publication as articles in the 
Philosophical Critique: 








A Variety of Early Interests: including Science; Pragmatism, 
Neo-Realism, and Logie 





‘Amongethe earlier translators of Western writers may be 
mentioned Ma Chün-wu, whose translations of Darwin's Ori- 
gin of Species and The Descent of Man put him in the front 
Tank of the so called "apostles of transformism."* Wang Kuo- 
wei gave two years to the study and translation of the pessi- 
istic voluntarism of Schopenhauer in his Essays of Ching-An 
(1905). Nyi Chi-tao translated Sir John Herschel (England 
voted astronomer philosopher), Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill, 
id others; and Liang Ch'i-ch'ao's The Development of West- 
‘em Thought introduced Hobbes, Descartes, Locke, Kant, and 
others to Chinese readers. 

"The work of these men paved the way for the Renaissance 
Movement led by returned students from abroad, who intro- 
duced William James's pragmatism and John Dewey's new 
educational outlook. In 191920, John Dewey and Bertrand 
Russell accepted invitations to lecture on pragmatism and neo- 
m to scores of students in Peking and Shanghai. Chang 
promoted Russell's objectivism in his lectures at 























Shen- 
National Peking University and otherwise interpreted his 





ideas through magazine articles (ca. 1922). Hu Shih, also then 
a young professor of philosophy at "Pei Ta," showed the in 
fluence of Dewey in Ais writings on “Pragmatism” and other 
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atts bat sparked the Renaisance Movement in which he 
And thes sted new els in education, ech constr 
ton, and politia orm: movement which became "Uc 
зло ыа Роос велке in the modegi pero 
‘he publication in Chinese ofthe nerve We Mon, 
tapos The Wayt of Knowing inunced Fang Yalan and 
other young hd, who wide vooninoun h seeing 
тош усыз 
By kit wranulation of Henri Benson's Mate et Mémoire 
and L'évolution Crate ang wn fv of Pinos Dialogues 
Chang Tugun (1886) gave added impetus to Chinas 
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or vit a non ies i оон е he er pir 
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der the lence of Kans Critique of Pure fm, 
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fected anes tendon OF ret bu found vay syne 
Aie in cognition bud on experience. When didtclc mae 
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Sge" point of view." Later, as we shall see, he Beene sn ace 
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had never lacked a logical method. He did not, however, at- 
tempt to unite the classical writers into a logical system. 

Tn a significant paper read in January, 1937,* while discus- 
sing “The Future Development of Chinese Philosophy,” Shen 
Yiuting observed that Chinese thinkers were turning from in- 
tuitive pereeption to practical analysis, and, by adding a certain 
‘mathematical genius to their practical slant, were also evolving 
ideals which transcended the practical. Venturing a forecast of 
the modem period, he predicted philosophy would become 
activist, logical, and more idealistic, with art, music, and reli- 
gion receiving their share of the new emphasis in the life of 
the nation. * 








‘The Influence of Western Idealism:— 





Quite early in the republican period, the influence of West- 
emn idealists was felt by Chinese thinkers like Hsieh Yu-wei, 
‘who studied more specifically the writings of F. H. Bradley 
and Josiah Royce, Certain of these he translated with his own 
introductions and annotations. In his Outline of Ethics, he fol- 
lowed his Western mentors in opposing utilitarianism and 
stressing the freedom of selfrealization. Selfdetermination, he 
urged, calls for "respecting the inner, judicial law of my authen- 
tic self, the following of one's true nature, as taught in the 
Chung Yung" He likewise appended his own estimates of 
Aristotle, Royce and Eduard Spranger.** In A Griticism of 
‘Modern Philosophy , he discussed various Chinese and Western 
philosophers, giving his criticism of Dewey, Hume, and the 
Vienna. School of Logical Empiricists. About this time, Seu 
Yusung published his Introduction to Metaphysics, which was 
largely an exposition of Hegelian ideas." ‘The influence of 
Hegel is also seen on Chang Chen-ju, who, after studying in 
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the United States, England, and Germany, taught Hegel and 
Kant at "Pei Ta" University. Likewise, Shih Yu-ching estabe 
lished himself asa subjective idealist by writing an introduction 
to Hegel in Mind (Shuo Hsin), adding a strong agmixture of 
Bradley and Bosanquet's neo-Hegelianism.*r 

Another thinker of this period to be inspired by Western 
idealism was Ch'en K'ang, who spent ten years in Germany, 
learned to read Plato in the original Greek and translated his 
Parmenides with analytical notes and commentary. In compar- 
ing Plato and Aristotle, be felt that the latter had supplemented. 
rather than contradicted the former, and supported this view- 
point by writing on “The Problem of Distinction in the Phi- 
losophy of Aristotle.”® More of an objective idealist was Fu 
‘T'unghsien, a St. John’s University professor, who discussed 
Locke, Berkeley, Feuerbach and others in his The Problem of 
Knowledge (Chih-Shih Lun-Kang), published in 4938, His 
later works include Philosophy and Life (Ché-Hsüeh Yà J&n- 
























Shéng). (1947), and Outline of Aesthetics (Mei-Hüeh Kang. 
Yao) (1948), in which he developed idealism in aesthetics and 
ethics, stressing conscience and moral judgment in social be. 
havior. 





‘Two other writers call for brief mention here as giving 
stimulus to Chinese interest in idealism. In The Road of 
Human Life. T’ang Chin expressed his belief that all life is 
sacred and full of moral and spiritual ideals. The Law of things 
is in the Mind and is eternal, What we call ‘Absolute Truth’ is 
something whose essence lies in relative truths, their inter- 
relatedness and interdependence. While we hold that there is 
no change in Eternal Law, yet, in our eyes, appearances are 
constantly new." 

Starting with an interest in Kantian idealism, Mou Chung- 
shan moved toward neorealism, using some of Whitehead's 
ideas in his explanations of the Yi Ching’s cosmology. During 
World War II, his Models of Logic came off the press, but, at 
war's end, his MS on Understanding the World of Nature and 
Ideas (LiChieh, Li-Hsi i), remained still un- 
published. А 
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Perhaps the most persistent of the idealists of the modern 
period has been Professor Ho Lin of the Department of Phi- 
Tosophy in National Peking University. Ater studying Hegel 
Germany, he wrote commentaries on Wang Yang-ming and Sun 
Yatsen, to show how close they were in their interpretation of 
knowledge and action, In 1941, he brought out his Tang-Tai 
ChungKuo Chè:Hsüeh (Contemporary Chinese Philosophy), 
and in the same year, as President of the Philosophical Society, 
appointed a committee to encourage such translations as Ch'en 
Y'ang's Parmenides of Plato; Hsieh Yu-wei's Royce's Philoso- 
phy of Loyalty; T'ang Yüeh's translation of William James's 
Principles of Psychology; as well as his own translation of 
Spinoza's Treatise on the Improvement of the Understanding." 

Tn his Brief Exposition of Idealism (1942), Ho Lin at 
tempted to synthesize Confucian idealism with that of Plato, 
Kant, Fichte, and Hegel. Then in 19 Culture and Li 
appeared, in which he taught that, while a study of theoretical 
concepts was important, still better was it to expose youth to 
the biographies of great men from whom they might absorb 
wisdom and virtu 




















‘The Influence of Vitalism and the Vienna School of 





Another strong influence from abroad was the Vitalism that 
arose as a reaction against materialism and mechanistic science. 
Chinese disciples of Eucken, Bergson, and Driesch likewise 
upheld "ife! against "mechanical law. Among the earliest of 
these was Chang Chün-mai, who, after completing studies in 
Japan and Germany, was instrumental in bringing Driesch to 
lecture im China. He advocated a moral, philosophy of life 
‘over against scientific positivism. According to Brière, Chang 
stirred up considerable controversy by arguing against men of 
science that life with its free will, creative intelligence, and 
personal unity, was a truer interpretation of ultimate reality 
than any scientific laws ‘of cause apd effect. In his contention. 
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that science could describe but not interpret life, and, there- 
for, that philosophy could solve problems whieh scienee could 
never solve, Chang was challenged by Hw Shih, but found 
supporters in Chang Tungsum and Liang Chia. 

Laver he became active tn the pola eld stupa Polit 
stitute at Woosung (near Shanghai); and still later, at Tali 
im Yunnan, promoted tn Instieate of National Culture wi 

ved the realization of socallm through a demoen 
Jn more recent year, under the alternate name of 
Chang, he has ectred in Indi and has published 
articles in Philosophy Bast and West (Honolulu) in Orient 
(Wniverty of Hamburg), and onc on "Confidaniam and 
Communist China" In Ox! Buropa (Germany) Last yea hit 
lectures on, "A. Comparative Sudy of Eastern and Western 
Philosopy" at Monterey Peninsula College in Clitoria were 
well received. Ё 

А ike пис оп Майна 1 found in Fang Tungmel, who 
затей to having allen, in his younger year, under the influ- 
nce of Nietache's concept of power, Ashe grew olde, he de 
ане оће active life mw characterized by overtones tat could 
Be created only bythe triumph of reason over tragedy tone 
quality tat could be exprosed only Inthe terminology of 

le and poetry. He wil be remembered for his paper on 
he Three Wisdoms in Philosophy,” in which he compared 
the China, Greek and Indian philosophies pointing out (һе 
good poins of cach in an apprecative appraisal. During World 
‘War I from his hermitage near Chungking, he wrote prolif. 
ically on the neces of preserving a balance of pasion and 
reason in lite i tue civilization i nor co fade an dle out” 

In similar vein; came the influence on Chine thought of 
the Vienna School of Logical Empiricism established by Mort 
Schlick, who was allegedly executed by the Nazis about 19% 
Dut wie idea lived on in his associate, R. Carnap, and hi 
students Of the several Chinese who studied under Him, Hung 
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Ch'ien became his most zealous 
of the Vienna School (WeiYehNa Hs 
he called attention to Schlicks division of truth into two parts: 
à formal, subjective truth based on analytic definition or 
hypothesis, and an empirical, objective truth based on practical 
knowledge (like that derived from the natural sciences). Hung 
Ch'ien held, with Schlick, that metaphysics is “only a means 
to the enrichment of experience, that life is all-important. Only 
as a man follows the disinterested freeplay of the will is he at 
his best. Culture lies in the recreative moods of the human 
spirit,” JË the heart's natural gift of innate goodness be fol- 
Towed, whatever you choose to do will have a good result, 

Hung Ch'ien, therefore, criticized Fung Yu-lan's New Wis- 
dom (Hsin Chih Yen) in 1946, as failing to reach the depths of 
the heart as traditional Chinese metaphysics rich in poetry has. 
‘Although «Fung had accepted some of the principles of the 
Vienna School, yet he criticized them in his essay on "The Place 
and Method of the New Psychology in Philosophy,” where he 
sald that they could not entirely ignore the persistent psycho- 
logical problems of metaphysical logic." From the above, we 
may conclude, with Brière, that for many modern Chinese 
thinkers “metaphyaics has meaning only as a foundation for 
амале 














Interest in Ethics and Religion 





From time immemorial, the Chinese have always emphasized 
the necessity of a moral code, especially in times of transition. 
In recent years, a spate of books on ethics has appeared, some 
of the earlier ones bearing the same title-Philosophy of Life 
Uen-Shéng Ché-Hsiek) but each with a differing empl 

trying to bring morals into line with scientific thought: for 
example, one from the pen of Shu Hsinch'éng (1928) ; one by 
Fung Yu-lan in 1925; that by Li Shih-ts'en in 1928; and Tu Ya- 
ch'üams in 1999. When Chang Tungsun wrote his (above- 
mentioned) Philorophy'of Morality in 1980, he was interested 











in stressing the cultural value of virtue and in attacking the 
Marxist eti 2 

Shortly before his untimely death, Huang Fangkang, of Na 
tional Wo-Han University in Wuchang, published 4 Study in 
Morals (1935), largely based on the Kantian printiples of the 
a priori natare of ethics which necessarily transcends experi- 
ence. He felt that right and wrong could not be learned by ex. 
perience; neither could standards be arrived at through self 
questioning, In fact he argued that ethical standards are deter- 
mined more by endowment at birth than by environmental 
acquirement, and, therefore, he advocated an anal 
Tedity before appraising cases. On the other hand, he recog 
nized that ethics, by suggesting an ‘ought,’ could be more of 
a determiner in human life than science, "For me,” he con- 
cluded, “the real essence of morality is to recognize that any 
distinction between myself and others is meaningless, 

In addition to writing his (abovementioned) Outline of 
Ethics, Hsieh Yu-wei continued to stimulate interest in ethics 
by hs magazine articles on the theme of "Thought and Time," 

which he proclaimed the source of happiness to lie in fol 
lowing the truth that gives perfect freedom.” Thus far we have 
noted only the thinkers who were strictly non-Marxls (if not 
antiMarxis) in their poine of view. By 1984, however, three 
different translations of Kautsky's Ethics and the Materalistc 
Conception of History had appeared, whose influence was 
clearly reflected in forthcoming books by Shen Chihyüam 
(1986), Hu Sheng (1987), and Ai Sieh’ in the same year. 
Of Marxist writers, more will be said later in this chapter, 

In reaction to the prevailing trend toward determinism and 
materialism, Lo Chiasun wrote his New Conception of Life 
(Hsin Jén-Shéng Kuan) (1942) in order to help lift mankind 
out of the morass of current cynicism and skeptical pessimism 
in which it was then struggling by stressing a return to positive 
ethical ideals. Likewise, as Briere has pointed out, 

Between Tears and Laughter (1948) showed a similar ad. 
vocacy of spiritual values in contrast to the former positivistic 
Epicureanism expressed in his The Importance of Living. Fol 















































loving this line in his Establishment of the Moral Self (Tao- 
Teh Tev-Wo Chih Chien-Li) in 1944, T'ang Chùm: sought to 
show how in both East and West ethics “starts in individual 
instinct ang is developed into a transcendental moral ideal, 
wel exemplified in the Confucian ideal of jn." 

"An emergence out of the general disquietude of World War 
1s alo reflected in Huang Chien-chung’s widely read Com- 
parative Ethic (Pi-Chao Lun-Li-Hsüeh), published in Chung. 
fing in 194, In his preface, he stated that his method was to 
look at ethical problems from two sides, test personality by 
direct intuition, and measure the value of conduct by ‘intensive 
concretion’ or the synoptic method. He then made a search- 
ing analysis of Oriental and Occidental ethics, pointing out 
essential likenesses and showing there was little if any conflict 
icher with ancient classical idealism or with that of Wang 
Yangıming." For him, morality in both East and West comes 
largely from instincts and habits rather than from introspec- 
tion. Its essence lies in the principle of autonomy or conscience 
in man, which commands to do good and abhor evil. Соп. 
science, or the voice of God, is superior to human law and is 
2 law unto itell Since optimists and pessimists are both ехе 
remiss, Huang reasoned the only thing left for him was to 
become a "meliori go out to serve society in his own land 
and spread culture among the nations for the peace of the 
монан 

Tn the field of religion, modern Chinese have been formu- 
lating their ideas also more or less under the impact of the 
West. They came to see clearly that, if science is the attempt 
to see life in terms of its component, interrelated parts, and 
i£ philosophy endeavors to see life steadily and see it whole, 
religion is man’s total response to that ‘Whole.’ Following the 
appearance of Profesor Hs Pao-ch'en's Talks on the Experi 
ence of Religion, Miss Teng Pao-sen published her Manual 
of Experiential Religion, explaining the philosophy of Chris- 
iani. About this time 1. C. Chao's Life-of Christ appeared, 
and, with his churek hyrhnaty, effectively aided the inspirational 
тоо of countless Christians 
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In his Philosophy of Religion, Hsieh Wwhsia discussed the 
history, psychology, and metaphysics of religion, reflecting hia 
interest in William James's Varieties of Religious Experience 
and certain ideas of Whitehead and Alexander as yell. During 
World War I, in response to a request from the Chinese 
Philosophical Association, he undertook the translation of 
Josiah Royce's The Religious Aspect of Philosophy and com- 
pleted the first volume, 

‘To the mind of Wu Mich, as expressed in his Literature and 
Life, all great souls from antiquity down have been based on 
the t He thought it most desirable to have re- 

permeating government and business, because though 
nt, religion is not antiquated and is still vital to the 
modern need for spiritual foundations. In upholding the close 
relation of art to religion and by urging a return to reli 
attitudes in modern life, Wa Mich was taking a position dia- 
‘metrically opposed to that of Ty'al Yüan-p'ei; but for help in 
maintaining that position he leaned heavily upon his trans 
lations of Irving Babbitt, Paul Elmer More, and others, espe- 
cially upon Hoernle's God, Spirit, Life, Matter, which he had 
translated in full with commentary. If, as Ho Lin thinks, Max 
Weber is right in saying, in his Protestant Ethic and the Spirit 
of Capitalism, that the rise of capitalism and big business in 
England and America was largely the work of men in the 
Protestant Churches, that fact only bears out Wu Miel's state 
ment in reference to the influence of religion in life 























Interest in Art and Comparative Literature 





"The Chinese people have ever been sensitive 
pressed with brush and pen. In The Mood of Art, whic 
poetical and philosophical, Chung Paichua created new interest 
by explaining the special beauty of Chinese art. Appreciation of. 
art was further deepened by Teng Lehih's wart 

titled “Discourses on Six Methods of Chinese Art 
course on Calligraphy.” Using his knowfedge of art, philosophy, 
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and religion, Wu Mich made an illuminating interpretation 
ff the famous old Chinese novel, The Dream of the Red 
Chamber (Hung Lou Meng), in which he continued to stress 
the importance of art as complementary to religion. Both, he 
insisted, cause people to leave their bitterness behind and find 
a deep, abiding peace of soul. Where religion suggests the aim 
of life art becomes a method of attaining the aim. 

During the second and third decades of the present century, 
there ram an undercurrent of controversy in China as to the 
relative merits of various factors in modern civilization; such 
as philosophy, science, art, and religion, ‘This stemmed largely 
from the antireligion movement fostered by Ts'ai Yuan-p'ei, 
who, ín the early 1920's, advocated art and calisthenics as the 
best antidote for the ‘artificiality’ of Western religion which 
he openly castigated, As a student in Germany, Tsai had be- 
come interested in aesthetics as a substitute for religion and 
on his return had translated Paulsen's System of Ethics and 
soon after wrote his own History of Chinese Ethics. After be- 
‘coming Chancellor of National Peking University, the influence 
he exercised in his "back to beauty’ movement assumed nation- 
‘wide proportions. 

"The theme of the movement was well expressed in Hist 
Cn'ingyû's Philosophy of Beauty (Mei-Ti Ché-Hsüeh) (1928), 
in which he discussed Ts'ai's thesis that art can replace religion, 
but without relating beauty to ethics, He also discussed Соп. 
fucius' theory of music and the aesthetic values in the Odes. 
It remained, however, for men like Ch'en Chushan in his The 
Art of Living (JénShéng Yihu) to lay a systematic foundation, 
for ethics in a synthesis of truth, goodness, and beauty, which, 
in truth, is the Confucian ideali" 

Even more influential was Chu Kuang-ch'ien, who, with his 
Twelve Letters to the Young, written about, 1929, sought to 
hold youth up to the true ideals of aestheticism. His other 
writings: On Beauty (1982), Psychology of Literary Art (1988), 
and On Poetry (1948) gained for him an enviable reputation 
and a wide followi best claim to fame, however, rests 
"upon his translation of Benedetto Croce’s Principles of Aes 
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thetics, rendered as Mei-Hsūeh Yüan-Li, and his Critique of 

the Philosophy of Croce (K'è-Lo-CWi ChéHsüeh P'ing-Shu) 

(1948). As Brière summarizes his work:~"Following Croce in 

the main, Chu comes to the conclusion that the pighest form 

of practical morals is artistic activity, For him, aesthetics is 

bove ethics: the supreme good merging into absolute 
uty." 

In recent decades, the oddly significant fact has become 
noticeable that scientists have made contributions to philoso- 
phy and wellknown philosophers have stimulated by inter- 
preting scientific research. A like interaction may be noted 
in the close relation borne between philosophy and literature, 
Men like Liang Chung-tai, who wrote a collection of prose 
called Poetry and Truth and translated Bosanquets Value ond. 
Destiny of the Individual, or Lin T'ungchi, who edited a 

v called Strategy, have done much to increme Chinese 
sensitivity to art, literature and. philosophy, 
ther writer, Fang Chich, has attracted many with 
his collection of sonnets which, though strict in form, are 
philosophically meditative, His popular, medium-length novel 
about Wu Tzu-hsi, which analyzes the contradictions of life 
And their resolution, has the style and flavor of philosophy, And, 
without a doubt, his translations of R, Steiner's Goethes 
Weltanschauung, Johann Forster's Naturgeschichte und Philos- 
ophie des Lebeni, and Schiller’s Briefe über die ästhetische 
Erziehung des Menschen have enlarged the horizons of modern 
China's knowledge and appreciation of art, philosophy, and 
literature. 























The Influence of Marxist Dialectical Materialism 


‘Mention has already been made of the strong Soviet influence 
‘on Chinese republicans both before and after the founding of 
the Republic, of Marxist gains during the 1920's due to the 
‘writings of Chen Tw-hsiu and his collaborator, Li Ta-chao, in 
the very influential La Jeunesse Nowtelle which they edited. 
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Because of its plausible, political, social, and economic propa- 
ganda promises, the influx of Marxist dialectical materialism 
Slowly inundated North China and by 1949-50 had swept all 
bother parties from the whole county. Placing itt ultimate 
"rust in bullets ther than in ballots, the Chinese Communist 
Party's socalled "People’s Government” Jén-Ming Chéng-Fu), 
like any other one-party system appears to lack reliable politi 
cal machinery for unrigged elections aimed at peaceful change 
of governmentppersonnel. Like all other oligarchical dictator 
Ships, its totalitarian régime will hold sway until democratic 
thinking based on fundamentally religious principles can find 
ius ue mxpresion as the will of an enlightened people 

1t is not our purpose here, however, to write a critique of 

but, following Brires Fifty Years of Chinese 

Philosophy (English edition of 1956) and Robert Payne's Mao 
Tse-tung:n Ruler of Red China as guides, we wish to record 
very briefly how Marxism found able theoreticians among the 
Younger Chinese in the 1980's and 1940's who, by their writ. 
ings, furthered the cause of revolution in the name of the 
proletariat 

As carly as 1923, Li Ta entered the lius for Marxism with 
his translations of Marx, Engels, and Lenin, and before long 
published his Elements o Sociology (Shé-Hui-Hrüeh Ta-Keng). 
‘Asan exposition of Marxist sociology, it wielded great influence, 
specially causing the younger generation to believe that re 
ligion is “the opiate of the people” and must be "relegated to 
oblivion, by force if need be."* The book went thru several 
editions, the latest, in 1947, appearing as an abridgement under 
the title of Modern Sociology (Hsien-Tai Shé-HuiHrüeh). Also 
quite early, there appeared a definitive Biography of Marx 
(Ma-K éSzà Clean) in three volumes by Li Chi, which had 
Only a limited influence 

Despite the execution of Li Tachao as an agitaor by the 
military in 1927, there were not lacking others to carry the 
torch of communism. Kuo Mojo first made a Study of Ancient 
Chinese Society in 1932, and later, s poetdramatit, put new 
philosophical ideas fate his Ten Critiques and The Bronze 
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Age in 1945. Ai Ssuch'i came into prominence about 1984 
as editor of a Marxist periodical, Intellectual Life (TuShu 
Shéng Huo). Later, in 1036, he wrote "Talks on Philosophy" 
which were republished in book form as the very popular 
Philosophy of the People (Te Chang Ché Hsichf which "ses 
forth che Party ine with cerit and locefulnen 

About 1930, Yeh Ching, who had studied in France, came 
from Szechuan to Shanghai, opened a “Thinking Bookshop” 
and quietly set about publishing the works of Eighteenth 
Century French materialists like La Metti, d'Holbich, and 
Helvetas, as well as of known Marxists suc s Déborin, Lee 
fargue, and Plekhanov. In 1084, in his Whither Philosophy, 
he published his own reflections on the future disappearance 
of philosophy and science, leaving Marxlam a8 the only 
Workable philosophy for the human race. In reply to Chang 
"Tanger? anti Massian css entitled Controversy over 
lectical Materialirm, published hat same year, Yeh Ching 
Publihed hi compilation of pro-Marxian caye under the titie 
E Philosophical Controversies (1938). Again, in 1986, he fol- 
Towed up with his Problems of the New Philosophy, in which 
he “prediced the amalgamation of ideali and materiali 
ina resultant science of thought which would be Marla 
Yet, as Brière relates, his critics accused Yeh Ch'ing of being 
as heretical as Trouky and in 1940 severe attached Ма м 
being “too much of # treethinker staying fom the path of 
orthodox Communist,” * More. palatable for the slentiic 
materialist was Chang Lhung's General Discourse on Philos: 
phy (ChéHHaieh KavLun), published in 1986" 

When the Japanese invaded China in 198, the outandout 
Marais joined Mao Tietang at Yenan, while thove who were 
Content to theorize remained under he Nationalist régime 
fs it moved from Nanking to Hankow and then on to the 
Wartime capital of Chungking. From 1989 to 1946, Shen Chih. 
yane magizine, Theory and Reality, continued to serve as 
Forum for he airing of Marxist doctrines lle down in hang. 
hai books and periodicals disseminated Marxist propaganda 
wherever Japanese censorship could be eluded." 









































During his incarceration by the Japanese in World War II, 
Qhang Tungsun shifted his interest from metaphysics to soci 
‘logy; from being a neo-Kantian logician interested 
temological pluralism,” he leaned more and more toward 
Marxian sodiaism until at wars end he was ready to publish 
his three essays on "Knowledge and Culture,” “Thought and 
Society.” and "Reason and Democracy” (1946)—all strongly 
socialistic in tone. Finally, in 1948, he swang entirely into the 
Marxist orbit with his Democracy and Socialism, which later 
brought him into the good graces of the Communist régime." 
When, however, we read that Chang Tungsun, after failing 
to reconcile the Kuomintang with the Communist Party line, 
began to preach anarchism as the best way to get rid of all 
forms of authoritarian control that kill the spirit of liberty 
in man, we begin to think that the Confucian in him was after 
all turning Taoist.” 























‘The Wartime Philosophy of Mao Tse-tung 


During World War II (in China from 1937 to 1945), Mao 
Tsetung, as the acknowledged leader of the Communist Revo- 
lution, was fighting two wars at the same time: a war against 
the Japanese as the most hated of the representatives of im- 
perialistic capitalism, and an internal conflict with the Kuo- 
mintang (Nationalists) as the hateful defenders of feudalistic 
landlordism and the upper bourgeoisie of big business bureau- 
crats in government circles-some of whom, like Wang Ching. 
wel, were openly collaborating with the Japanese invaders. In 
order, therefore, to bolster his own courage and the faith of 
is followers in the ultimate success of their cause, Mao set 
either as lectures and speeches or in book 
form, the aims, ideals, and tactics of the dual war in which they 
were then engaged. As Robert Payne puts it, Mao's writings 
show the great strain under which he was laboring: using as 
he did “Chinese proverbs, classical allusions, and quotations 
from Marxist literature. . . There are elements in his style 
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which derive from Confucius and Han Yü and from the great. 
Chinese novels, but he has also been influenced by the sparg, 
ironical prose of the (short) story writer, Lu Hin." 

‘In an address to the Sixth Plenum of the Chinese Communist 
Party delivered at Yenan on October 19, 1938, Mao Tse-tung 
‘used much material from his recently published book On 4 
Prolonged War, in which he had predicted ultimate victory 
after a long and arduous struggle. He also declared that the 
invader could be driven out only if a united front were main- 
tained by the Communists and the Nationalists and added, 
significantly. "The are no real differences between us, for we 
too desire that the Three Principles of the People should be 
put into operation 

A year later, in a speech to his supporters, published In 
book form as The New Democracy in January, 1940, Mao 
outlined his plans for joining up with ihe Soviet, Union in 
its avowed world revolution against the “imperialists of the 
Western world"; he also gave a preview of how he expected 
the new democracy to work in China through a period of 
experiment into a final stage of state socialism. Again, in a 
book composed of three lectures on The Chinese Revolution 
and the Communist Party of China, Mao elaborated his con 
cept of the necessity of unremitting warfare against the 
“enemies within the country” (exploiters of the people) even 
more than against "international capitalism." At the same time, 
he revealed the tentative nature of his current thinking by 
stating that, while approving the nationalizing of 

"he would help "small private industri 
approving of radical reform in land tenure, he would make 
“no attempt to abolish the economy of the rich farmers," This 
last promise was necessary because his whole enterprise de- 
pended for success on the total resources of the rural popu- 
lation.” 

In February, 1941, Mao Tse-tung's fourth book came off the 
press under the title, Strategic Problems of China's Revol 
tionary Wars, in which he discussed the strat-gy of guerrilla 
warfare and reaffirmed his confidencesins ultimate victory over 
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the invader and over the decadent forces of Chiang K'aishek 
te win control of the whole country." This confidence was 
again given utterance in his address to the Seventh Congress 
of the Chingse Communist Party at Yenan on April 24, 1945. 
While expressing belief that his party would sooner or later 
replace the Kuomintang, nevertheless, Mao stated that there 
was room for "peaceful coexistence," if both parties would 
ıe primacy of the popular will.” When the speech 
appeared in bokform under the title of Coalition Govern: 
ment, it contained other bold statements, such as Mac's belief 
that after the war China would need foreign capital for her 
rehabilitation; that foreign investors would be welcomed if 
they were willing to “obey the laws of China" and if their 
investments should prove "advantageous to our economy." * 
‘With these and other writings, Mao Tsetung led his party 
to complete victory over the Kuomintang in 1949-1950. His 
outstanding helpers, to mention only a few, were Liu Shao-ch'i 
as his trusty adviser, Chu. Té as Commander Chief of the 
People's Liberation ‘Army, Lin Piao as Commander of the 
Fourth Field Army, and Chou Enlai as the Party's foremost 
negotiator and later Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Central 
People’s Goverment in Peiping.” From 1949 until late in 
1960, Мао Tsetung served as Chairman of the Peoples Gov. 
emment and of the Central Committee (Politburo) of the 
Communist Party in China 




















(ш) Revaluations of China's Classical Heritage in 
‘Modern Terms 


In the previous discussions of Western philosophical in- 
fAuences, it became clear that most of the Chinese followers 
‘of pragmatism, neo-realism, vitalism, and new-idealism, as well 
fs Marxism, agreed that Confucianism's "old morality" held 
nothing for the future and that in Western philosophy lay 
China's only hope." On the other hand, the same Western 
impact drove others, some younger, some older, to delve again 
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into their ancient classical philosophies to find values suited 
to the modem temper. Renewed attention brought revived 
interest in indigenous Taoist and Confucian, as well as ime 
Ported Buddhist and regurgitated Neo-Confucian ideologies 
all of which were given à thorough overhadli 
Yamping to fit the shape of the contemporary Chinese mind. 
A scrutiny of these evaluations by government educators, 
Christian leaders, Buddhist leaders, and contemporary Con- 
{ucian philosophers, will occupy our attention for the remainder 
ofthis chapter. 











A, Revaluations by Leading Educators 


In a period largely given to debunking the ‘old morality’ 
certain educational leaders in governmentsponsored institu 
tions showed a real concern for preserving the best in tl 
traditional culture, One of the earliest revaluations of Con- 
fucianism was made by Monlin Chiang in his A Study in 
Chinese Principles of Education. (1918) "^ While recognizing. 
that "the parcelling out of the universe into several spheres 
and the searching for facts therein . . . are wanting in Cor 
fucian philosophy,” Dr. Chiang pointed out that Chu 
emphasis on the "investigation of things; a method based on 
the Doctrine of the Mean. (Chung Yung), was very close to 
the present-day scientific method. In it he found steps cor 
responding to the gathering and examination of data; the 
formulation of uniform laws; and the application of those 
laws. 

In the second decade of the Republic, Hu Shih (1891-...), 
then professor in National Peking University, became famous 
as the leading spokesman for the Chinese “Renaissance.” 
‘Through his articles in La Jeunesse Nouvelle, he became widely 
recognized as the spearhead of the literary revolution which 
sought to establish Pei Hua (spoken language) in place of 
the old Wén Li (written classical language) as the medium of 
current literary and journalistic preduction. In addition to 
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his teaching of philosophy, Dr, Hu found time to publish the 
fast yolum of kis History of Chinese Philosophy (Chung Kuo 
Кала Chétisieh TeReng) in which he rejected Con 
fecanism эү шо sade but found some hopeful pragmatic 
Clements in Monisme." In another ely volume, The Develop 
tment of Logieal Method in Ancient China (192), he made 
Tear ns peston that Confucian thought would have to be 
Sévampet f t vai to ive in ihe moder age. He stated the 
problem in these words: 


“1 am firmly of the opinion that the future of Chinese philosophy 
depends (pot only) upon its emancipation from the moralistic and 
ationalistic teers of Confucianism» , . (but also) on the revival 
of those great philosophical schools which once flourished side by 
side with the school ol Confucius in Ancient Chin 





"Itl in these schools hat we may hope to find the congenial soil 
in which wo trayplant the beat products of occidental philosophy 
td selene, This especially tue wil regard to the problem of 
Methodology: . .. 1 have ihe strongest denie to make my own 
people ace tative methods of the West are not totaly allen to 
ihe Chinese mind. (but) som the contrary,» are the 
innrumenus by (which) «| -much ‘of the” Tost treasures o Chinese 
philosophy can De recovered.” (78) 






We are indebted to Wingtsit Chan for enumerating Hu 
Shih’s many achievements: his teaming up with Chen Tu-hsiu 
їп (һе attack on outmoded Confucian mores; his espousal of 
pragmatic i 
tific approach to Chinese philosophy-by clearing up sources 
and re-evaluating ancient works; his spotlighting of the social 
and political factors behind the shifting scenes in philosophical 
revolutions (of Lao Tzu, the Neo-Mohists, HuaiNan Tzu, 
Shen Hui, and Tai Tungyüan); his discovery of the place 
of methodology in changing Chinese thought. Possibly most 
revolutionary of all were Hu Shih' conception of Confucius 











Siasghal The merca 2r, Lud, 1919 (as yet untranslated). 
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as a reformer giving new meaning to the ju or scholar class, 
and his interpretation of Shen Hui as a militant rebel against 
the older Ch'an practice of contemplative meditat 

In the same article on “Hu Shih and Chinese, Philosophy,” 
Dr. Chan goes on to emphasize the great impoftance of Hu 
Shih’s contribution to our understanding of Chinese philoso- 
phy by establishing three great "centers of focus" (or "water- 
sheds") in Chinese philosophy in his A Book on Huai-nan 
Tzu (d. 122 n.c.) (Huainan Wang Shu)™ as representative o£ 
the Ch'in-Han (221 n.c-a. 220) period; his Works by Monk 
Shen Hui (d. 760) (Shen-Hui HoShéng I-Ghi аз representing 
Chinese Buddhism; and his Philosophy of Tai Fungyüm 
(1728-1777) (Tai Tungyüan Ti Cht-Hsüeh" as representative 
‘of modern Chinese philosophy: In the course of his long and 
eminent career, Hu Shih has constantly promoted forward 
looking movements in philosophical and educational thougt 
has served as his countrys Ambassador to the United Stat 
and, more recently as President of the Academia Sinica, is will 
much sought after as senior statesman and scholarly lecturer 
and writer 

Another brilliant, contemporary educator to take a hand 
in resifting Chinese traditional thought has been T'ang Yung: 
tung, also a member of the philosophical faculty at "Pei Ta” 
University. After familiarizing himself with Eastern and West- 
ern philosophy, he even studied Sanskrit and Pali in order to 
familiarize himself with Buddhist philosophy. Paying con- 
siderable attention to traditional Indian Buddhism, he rather 
discounted Ou-Yang Ching-wu's contemporary lectures on 
Buddhism. After making a protracted study of the history of 
Buddhism in China during the Han, Wei, Liang, 
(Chin) dynasties (a difficult period for Chinese philosophy), 
‘Tang denied that the thread of Confucian thought had ever 
been lost. He also stoutly maintained that even during the 
succeeding dynasties (Northand-outh, Sui, and especially 
Tang), when Buddhism flourished and’ Confucianism was at 
ıa low ebb, China had never lost her truly indigenous racial and 
national spirit" n 
























































Of Professor T'ang Yung.t'ungs work available in English, 
my be mentioned his "Various Traditions Concerning the 
Entry of Buddhism into China," translated by Arthur E. Linke* 
and characterized by W. T. Chan as “the most scholarly work 
оп the subjéct; . . . fully documented from original 
sources”! his article "On "Koi, the Earliest Method by 
Which Indian Buddhism and Chinese Thought Were Syn- 
thesized,” contributed to W. R. Inge (ed): Radhakrishnan, 
Comparative Studies in Philosophy" (1951); and his essay on 
"Wang Pis New Interpretation of the Ching and Lun-Yü,” 
translated by Walter Liebenthal* which, according to W. T. 
Chan, "throws an entirely new light on this much neglected. 
Confucianistic Neo-Taolst philosopher, definitely establishing 
his position as a major stage in the development of Chinese 
philosophy. 

It is T'ang Yungt'ungs mature opinion that the infiltra- 
tion of foreign Buddhism acted as a valuable stimulant to the 
Chinese mind which absorbed and harmonized it with indige- 
mous Chinese philosophy. This recognition of the conser- 
vation and continuity of Confucianism made T'ang bold to 
declare the security of Chinese civilization in the face of recent 
inroads by Western modes of thought and practice. Being 
himself definitely idealistic, he saw in the immateriality of 
Chinese culture an assurance of its survival, even though it 
should continue to absorb a little more of Western though 

Among other educators who have contributed to our under- 
standing of modern trends in Chinese philosophic thought are 
Mei Yao (Y. P. Mel) with his translation of The Ethical and 
Political Works of Motse (Mo-Ti) and his own commentary 
оп Моне, The Neglected Rival of Confucius; Hs Pao ch'ien. 
with his Ethical Realism in Neo-Confucian Thought," Lin 
Mousheng with an excellent sketch of Chinese political thought 
in his Men and Ideas; Siu-chi Huang with her fine interpre- 
tation of Lu Hsiangshan;* Gung-hsing Wang with his brief 
but readable résumé of The Chinese Mind;*, Cheng Chiyü 
with his Orientaland Occidental Culture Contrastéd;^ Carsun. 
Chang with his The Development of Neo-Confucian Thought; 
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Wingasit Chan with his Religious Trends in Modern China; 
and Liu Wu-chi with his Confucius, His Life and Times" To 
these should be added Arthur W. Hummel, editor of Eminent 
Chinese of the Ch'ing Period in two volumes; Herrlee Gles- 
ner Creel, of the University of Chicago, with Mis Confucius, 
the Man and the Myth; as well as his Chinese Thought from 
Confucius to Mao Tse-tung; Arthur Y. Wright, of Stanford 
University, editor of Studies in Chinese Thought and John 
K. Fairbank, of Harvard Universiy, as eoeditor of China's 
Response tothe West and more recently of Chinese Thought 
and Institutions." The chief value of all these works lies in 
the reevaluation which they have given to Chinese classical 
philosophies in the light of and in the terms of modem 
Western thought. 











Chen Lifu's Lectures to the Central Academy 
of Political Science 


While to most modern Chinese, Chen Li-fu (189%...) is 
considered more of a politician than a philosopher or educator, 
nevertheless, here is to be found in his lectures to the students 
of the Central Academy of Political Science in Nanking the 
‘most comprehensive, contemporary presentation of Confu. 
canism mixed-with-Vitalism that we have seen, restated as a 
moralphilosophytoliveby. In his first series on Life as a 
Metaphysical Principle, or Vitalim (Wei-Shéng Lun) (1984), 
ranked by Homer H. Dubs as "the outstanding book of the 
year," Chen gave a metaphysical basis for the Kuomintangs 
philosophy as set forth in the Three Principles of the People 
(Son-Min Chu), which had suffered much from attacks by 
Dr. Sun's political and philosophical opponents, In it he ex- 
pressed a firm belief that, although struggle marks the life of 
‘everyone, man is steadily moving upward "in collective progress 
toward the refined stage of Beautyin-Life” (an ideal opposed 
to Communist ideology), Eastern eukure will furnish the 
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spiritual element and the West, the material element in a final 
grand International Concord. 

"Ten years later, in 194445, Chen Lifu again went into 
print with his second series of lectures on Lifes First Prin- 
Ciples, or The Theory of Life (Shéng Chih Yüan-Li), aimed 
at giving students and government leaders something worth 

positive philosophy based on a genuinely Chi- 
>" Chen's Theory of Life revealed his refor. 
‘mulation of the Confucian system in such a way as to give 
some place to the insights of the West in science and philoso- 
phy, This forthright defense of China's cultural heritage merits 
for him place among the philosophically-minded educators of 
contemporary Chinese youth. The following précis is based 
оп Andrew Tod Roy's translation, with main ideas arranged 
under five topics: 














The Theory of Life 


(1) The Changing Universe and Iu Boolving Bxstnts— 
Jn the beginning, there wasn the Life Monad (Sheng Yam, 
rial CR, ef Uline Life Substance), part heavenly (en, mal) 
рип шы (Кил, еши) апа holding within tthe principes oí 
Те ала tine "The een represented die active spiritual energy 
(Gong) that crees фе Кил, the qulesent, material farce Qin) 
фи бошке. ТМ interaction, has formed a fourdimensona 
Space ime continu (vhich the Book of Changer adumbrated 
Ting before Tinea), fa whlch have evolved he Te Elements 
dnd al the manifold things and evens that make up out universe 
Sey in what we life there are no thingy “only procewes 
ovali forms only dynamic movement that i мане от вра. 
inthe creative procesy the forcen of concretion and dimipation 
are aly balanced, ever producing existents that are novel, mu- 
"sy alecing and sepilememüng ead» other... Man s 
Seed superi or other amisi though improvement of 
Js mental capacity and sell conscioumen His ability to intuit the 
нее тамы man the foci ol Ве creative proc, with ever 

increasing reponses fr eltrcalialon and direction. 
р © Ydan L, pp. L31: 44-36; 6880; 81-106) 

















(2) Human Life Its Own Goal: 





“The goal of life i life itself (quoting Bergion) . .. "It has val 
aside from the Will of God or a posible other world.” Yet man 
finds his greatest significance (and happiness) in sefbice rendered 
dor the enrichment of all 
(SCYL, pp. 107128; also quoting from the Book of 
Mencius, and the Doctrine of the Mean) 











In the ethical life, only disinterested goodness has value, Selfless 
motives alone can lead men into goodness Evil enters whenever 
personal desires are satisfied at the expense of others cravings. . 
"Therefore, humaneness (jn) finds expresion in intelligent cow 
cern for and courageous work to satily the needs of others. 
(SCYL, pp. 124-145) 











Life's real motivating force is sincery (ch'ng) or genuinenen. 
As Mencius snid, “There is no greater satisfaction than to be con- 
scious of sincerity on self-examination.” If completely unselfish, it 
can make man god-like. 
(SCYL, pp. 146-161; quoting Mencius Bk. VIT, Pt 1, Ch 
TV, Voss 1, 2; Doctrine of the Mean, Ch. XX, V, 18; and 
Mencius Bk. V, Pt. 1, Ch. XII, V, 2) 





(8) The People's Livelihood in Relation to the Evolution of 
Culture 


Chen Lia sav an interaction of politics, learning, and reli 
gion, as well as economics, in the evolution of the future 
culture. (To quote): 


“Man's moral progress springs out ot the gradual enlarging of (his 
understanding and expression of) love.» Where each weeks the 
food of the whole, daw interest har no place, Therefore, clas 
sgg ia eympom of ecl diee" 


International interdependence is growing slowly on a basis 
of sincerity and coherence secured through booklearning and 
a common morality. . $ 


ют 


“Now even racial differences no longer necessarily engender hatred” 


Learning would solve all problems by bringing them out into 
the open fop free debate. Individual and social survival be- 
comes a moral and educational question as well as depending on 
the people's livelihood. 








"progress les within the context of security, (but) control through 
courtesy (Wang Tao) is always better than legal control by force 
(Pa Tao) 





Only tbus will men move steadily toward the “Great Com 
monwealth of the World.” (SCYL, pp. 197-228; 


At this juncture, Chen Lifu launched into a lengthy div 
cussion of the elements of culture inhering in the productive 
skills, technological sciences, legal procedures, aesthetic arts, 
Chic practice, et cetera, a they are related to man’s со 
porate lfe, survival and progress. (In Dr, Roy's paraphrase) 
Teen thinks pure science satisfies man’s instinctive curiosity, 
extends his knowledge and understanding. Art and literature 
affect society Because beauty , .. is not contrary to goodness. 
Beauty enriches the spirit and the progress of the human race 
depends upon such fulfilling enrichment, Philosophy is esen- 
tial as an Integrating medium. Al philosophies help to attain 
this better corporate life, survival and progress, but no one 
school of philosophy has all the trath,” 

In other words (again in Roy's paraphrase): 
that all of life's ideals can be built up out of man’ 
Religious men (he suy) because they love God, advocate loving 
men. Chen (on the contrary), because he advocates the love 
"af corporate ffe, survival, and progress therefore loves men. 
Sui, the more religion progresses, the more it realizes. that 
Tove of God must start with (or include) love of man. Thus, 
Chen believes the different paths come out at the same place 
in-the end.” GGYL, pp. 224244) 
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(4) Political and Social Evolution: 

Chen Lifu started out by saying: 
"AIL branches of culture rely upon government to extend their 
activities... It is this position in culture that has made politics 
the battleground of all the social forora. 

‘On the orher hand, it may be said that government has no special 
power of its own, Politics creates government . .. but ite power 
lies in weighing aright and deciding among the alternatives pre- 
sented, i, in rearranging in a new order society's demands, 

Being a sort of clearing house for cultural interpenetration, 
government responsibility ls to advance cure and ek lo har. 
nonious development. 

“Therefore, politics is the weighing sale of the whole socal 
structure and the brain of the whole of society, responsible for 
how the social culture of the future is to develop, 

















As a corollary to his thesis that government and Society are 
mutually dependent, Chen moved on to му that democracy 
must and ean provide trustworthy personnel for good govern 
ment. How the people's political power is to be effectively 
шей 1а government, was Catfed,secording to Chen, by Sun 
Yatsen in his lecture on "The 

mocracy” (in the San Min Chu D), as follows: 


by adding to the right of election also the powers 
ion to (government) personnel, and initiative and 
referendum in relation to laws, he gave the people direct partici 
pation in government. 

Tn the second place, Dr. Sun saw that the root of politics lay in 
men and man's root in morality. Western governments recognize 
the importance of men but did not know how to get competent 
men into government. For this, Dr. Sun turned to the traditional 
Chinese theory of the equal importance of men and law and to the 
former Chinese use of (a) an examinationforcivitservice system, 
and, (b) a censonhip ot oficial conduct estem. . . " 











Quoting from the Analects, Doctrine of the Mean, Mencius, 
and the Great Learning, to the effect that man must first be 
Ar зю 


moral before he can administer government, Chen continued: 


“Some think that principle applied only inthe time of the monarchy 
‘but is not needed today, when all executives must obey the laws 
td all men nay be called rulers But. .. the Confucian position 
M eain, its tremendous significance in а day when executives 
‘ain get around the law or distort it. 

‘Modern democracy has allowed (political) parties too freely to 
seize power regudiess of capacity to rule... , Today's trend is 
toward. party control (ie, a one-party system), which is public 
Spirited and veeks only to ful its duties. It is open to all citizens 
b contribute according to their ability (as Dr. Sun has sald), The 
Soviet Communist Party and China's Kuo-Min-Tang are in accord 
With this idea. (10) Even in the ease of the Democratic Party in 
“Americas with is longextended wartime control by government 
penonnel, the idea was simil (SCYL, pp. 245287) (111) 


(6) The Road to the Great Unity, or the Realization of Peace:— 











In its interpretation of the ‘spirit of peace’ (ho-p'ing), Chen 
Lifu saw the significance of Chinese culture for a world cul- 
ture. From time immemorial, Chinese communal harmony 
has rested upon mutual respect for human personality, “Where 
courtesy (equity) and harmony (unity) exist, there is true co- 
operation in production and life.” Mutual aid in creativity is 
Detter (politically) than mutual rivalry in destructive war- 
fare, For men and nations (quoting from the Book of Rites 
amd the Record of Music), "Mutual responsiveness makes for 
harmony" and "Harmony has fitting responses"—all of which 
are essential to corporate life, survival, and progress leading 
to the Great Commonwealth. (SCYL, pp. 258-278)" 

















ТГ инее и тд мне, го Sun өз Ма Looks Forward (pp. 2350-259), 
А ын ми oe ton a£ anpiatan o pella paier 
ШЖ енш oe much nter, factor diui or open atte In 
ied f he aan Min Gha 1 or Kuo-Min-Tang Pary Principles (We may 
а а pa t te om of Sun Yatsen, at weling nox only ws end 
т зн бш Тое остану Мо ас “WIN” Bat as, one удо, 
а пай be weking to penonity in the Central Goverment 
tie Confucian дей чї ше ыды ра servant) 
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In other words, Chen Lifa is reminding his hearers that 
China has ever sought to develop moral man in a moral sr 
ciety as a rhythmical part of a living universe. To this end, 
Ghinese have developed the science of medicine; research in 
physiology has paralleled the development of Chinde “boxing” 
(Qtuowhu) as a rhythmical calishenic exercise similar to fene- 
ing. The consciousness of man as the apex of the universal 
lifestream has also motivated Chinese art (painting) , litera- 
ture, and calligraphy, where everything must follow the rhythms 
of life itself (quoting here from the Book of Changes)" 
Furthermore, Chen argued, 


"In our word 'ehungho' (central harmony), clung is tenter of 
avy ho inner tad our conitency, e exprialon of mot 
Fating fore connecting everything with ie center Siting together, 
Adjusting, nurturing, to make al ings enduring because adapted 

But to gain permanence,» we must cultivate internal energy 
by withdrawal and rest Temperance, no exces, is the Chinese i 
i iitecutivaion for isting, durable peace. 

ng in a nual ono, ‘Chine have ey 

inheritance divided equally among sl sons O 
from a scholargentry clay whlch rose (rom agriculture and ater 
government sevice returned to the land. ‘Ths class distinctions 
емет по and commoners were wiped out. Cental harmony 
involved a balance on both sides 


And, finally, Chen Li-fu concluded, Chinese culture is based 
‘on the virtues of inner integrity and outer courtesy, balancing 
patience and sincerity over against power and profit. (To 
quote) 





























"China has is fault; we, therefore, need to adopt the good points 
of other cultures natural science, industry, organizational abilities 
"nd administrative methods, Above all, we Chinese must have faith 
in ourselves, in our cultural illumination, and in our contribution 
to human welfare. We Chinese today, therefore, should give con- 
rete development to our own culture and (ius) take the road to 
Corporate Ше, survival amd progres-toward the world of the 
Great Commonwealth. ^ SCYL, pp. 290.300) 
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B. Interpretations of the Classical Heritage 
Y by Contemporary Christian Thinkers 


Inasmuch as it has long been the contention of Chinese 
scholars and Western sinologues alike that Confucianism was 
nota religion but a system of ethics, the recent efforts of cer- 
tain moder Chinese scholars to detect a religious note in the 
attitudes of Confucius are most significant. Éven among non- 
Christian scholars reared in the Confucian School itself, there 

what W. T. Chan would call a "trend toward the discovery 
of the religious position of Confucius,” examples of which he 
finds insthe writings of Hu Shih and Fu Ssu-nien, 

Dr, Cham cites, for example, Hu Shih's emay "On the Liter 
(Shuo Ju) in his larger Recent Academic Writings (Hu Shih 

n-Hsüeh Chin-Chu, $81), where he brings out the impres- 
ın that Confucius, as a member of the “realized that 
the ancient Yin (Shang) heritage had to be modified to suit 
the new culture of the Chou period. (ca. 1027 n.c.256 nc) in 
which he lived. . . . (He) followed certain Yin religious tradi 
tions but rejected the popular worship of spirits, and held 
a rather abstract and rational concept of Heaven, Eventually, 
his religion became that of the Chinese literati?” 

‘Another recent Confucian scholar, Professor Fu Ssu-nien 
(1896-1950) , according to Dr. Chan, has corroborated Hu Shih's 
findings in his Critical Study of the Traditional Theories of 
Human Nature and Destiny (Hsing Ming KwHsiin Pien- 
Cheng) . He found no cultural break between the Shang (Yin) 

id Chow (ie, in the belief in Shangti or T'ien, as revealed 
in the oracle-bones) and believed that Confucius’ dictum of 
‘waiting for Heaven's mandate’ represented a middle ground 
between fatalism and moral determinism, Moreover, Fa Ssu- 
nien interpreted Confucius’ remark, 1 до пог murmur against 
Heaven,’ as meaning that each one should bear his own 
responsibilities; that his statement, "I have prayed for a long 
time, indicated Confucius. belief that Heaven does intervene 
in human affairs and that human behavior can influence 
Heaven's mandates, But since the Way of Heaven was un- 
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certain in its operation, Confucius chose to stress the human 
side in establishing that much-soughtafter balance between 
Heaven and man" 

Even more remarkable has been the widespread interest 
evinced by philosophically-minded Christian lestlers in the 
religious content of Confucius’ mind, The problem of the 
meaning of God (Shangi, Tien, Tao, or Li) in classical ter. 
minology as compared with Christian thought has, in recent 
years, occupied the minds of quite a number of leading Chinese 
Christian writers. In an article in The Chinese Recorder en- 
titled “The Appeal of Christianity to the Chinese Mind” (May, 
1918) ,* Professor T. C. Chao of Yenching Universjty made 
this general, initial observation: 


“While the Chinese people are intensely ethical, they are to a much 
less degree religious. The (classical) Chinese mind thinks in terms 
of man, not of бой... їп terms of commie processes, not of the 
personal. . . . All persons and things have originated in and 
developed from the Absolute, which is Tao and is impersonal. So 
there can be no religion, if religion means fellowahip. between 
finite persons and the Infinite Person, Accordingly, enlightened 
Chinese have the conception that worship, religious rituals and 
ceremonies, are merely for social control, "To them, religion is 
equivalent to superstition, necessary indeed, for the control of the 
‘unenlightened, Dut useless for themselves, who form China's in- 
tellectual aristocracy.” (119) 




















A slightly differing point of view is cautiously expressed by 
Hsieh Sungkao (Zia Zung-kao) of the Christian Literature 
Society, who hesitated to stigmatize Confucius as either atheist 
or agnostic. In his The Confucian Civilization, he stated 
views thus: 

















‘Confucius declined to talk about death and the future. He 
dently did not want to dwell upon discussions concerning God, » 
Now (this) fact does not prove that he was agnostic (oF atheistic) 
He never denied the existence of God. . , . After most careful 
‘examination, we concede that the concept of God in Confucianism 
has a personal element, even, though it oes not give us distinctly 
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a personal deity. . . . Confucius stopped when he reached the 
highest good. He educated his students to the highest pitch and 
Keld them up there, without attaching them to the highest person, 
or God.” (120) 


On the ther hand, Hsieh Sung-kao found in that great 
Confucian virtue of Jn (buman-heartedness) a close resem. 
bance to the Christian virtue of Love. As he has collated from 
the Analects and translated what Confucius 
е quote certain excerpts, which to. 
Confucius came to Jesus’ and Paul's 




















interpretation of love: 


“Clever conversation and a seemingly kind face seldom constitute 


ж. 
He who does not live in jén can hardly be considered as wise. 
Ihave never seen the man who loves j/n hate the man without 


лава о бош пог мот], 











‘The man of jén speaks with reticence. 
‘The courageous, the enduring, the simple, and the modest are 
mer to jin. 
No mean man has ever possessed jen. 


A man of jén will not beg for lile at the cost of jén, but will risk 
his life for the accomplishment of jén. 

"To pracice .. . teverence, generosity, sincerity, sagacity, and 
eharitableness wil constitute n 

Ione be concentrated in jén, there will be no evil. 

By jén is meant to love man." (121) * 











D. Willard Lyon has further suggested: “Many Christian 
Chinese ate now asking whether in this Confucian idea of 
јел ме do not have a real counterpart of the word "love! with 
‘which Jesus summarized the commandments. They particularly 
point to the interpretation which Mo Ti gave to jén as being 
S closer to the Christian concept than the interpretation 
given by Mencius. With Mencius, jén is founded on i (i), 














ora fll dcsion of the development of this concept, se W. T. Chan's 
ide, “The Evolution ot the Contudan Concept of Jin in Philosophy East 
nd Wat Vol. IV, No: 4 (n1988), pp. 299.319. 
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‘hich is a word usually translated ‘right,’ ‘righteousness,’ or 
justice; But with Mo Ti, jén expresses itself in ‘universal love’ 
ап finds its roots in the will of Heaven. . . . Because Heaven. 
loves us with impartiality, we should love all men in the same. 
‘manner, . . . Some Chinese Christians are, therefcle, thinking 
of Mo Ti in much the same terms as the early Christians 
thought, for instance, of Isaiah, The Chinese are asking why 
the one may not be a means of introducing men to Christ as. 
truly as the other was." 

Another of the harmonizing Christian philosophers, C. Y. 
Hs, in his book entitled The Philosophy of Confucius, con- 
fidently asserted: “Confucius’ idea of God is more or Jess simi 

ır to that of Christianity.” His position is further set forth 

the following excerpt: 














‘Confucius’ whole thought is composed of wo parts, vir, the "Way 
of Man’ and the "Way of Heaven,’ the former . . . (being) the 
manifestation of the Way of Heaven. Were the Way of Man 
perfectly understood, the Way of Heaven would naturally be in- 
telligible to us 

Evidence to prove Confucius belief in a personal God is not 
lacking in the Classics: when he was distressed by political dir 
turbances . . . he used to comfort himself by saying that he was 
bom of Heaven, and Heaven produced the virtue that was in 

т. Не had the fullest confidence in Heaven, against which he 
never murmured, just as he did not grumble against men. . . 

Ла а word, Confucius understood God, believed in Him, and 
trusted Him... . Confucius, though he was not a religious founder, 
had paved the way for Christianity in China, as Plato had done 
im Greece, Thus the gulf between Confucian. philosophy and 
Christian doctrine could be easily bridged, if both are understood 
‘thoroughly and interpreted properly.” (123) 





























Not quite so hopeful was the attitude of Francis C. M. Wei 
then President of Hua Chung College (formerly Boone Us 
versity) in Wu-chang. In an article written in 1026 on “Making 
Christianity Live in China,"* while discussing the meaning 
of ch’éng, usually rendered, ‘sincerity, ke said: 
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“The idea may best be rendered by the English expression ‘harmony 
with, or conformity to, Nature or the Universe.’ But what is the 
Universe or Nature? At bottom, the Chinese conception is natural- 
istic, and therefore Confucian ethics has a naturalistic basis, To 
Chrisisnize Phina is to change the very basis of its morality, to 
substitute a personal God, the Father of Jesus and of all men, 
for the impersonal, and at best pantheistic, Nature. In other words, 
the problem is how to give Chinese morality a new soul.” 








In a later, more hopeful utterance, President Wei gave the 
benefit of his maturer judgment in the following words: 


it pombe to interpret Chin teachings iu Chine thought- 
forms e give expremion to Christian faith in terms ot Chinese 
culture? Nos not adequately.. «+ 

"To ie Confucan Scho, . every man by his own ellorts can 
derclop to slninood. This Pelapaniaa is found hot only in Con 
йш, bat alo in Buddhism ad Taolm. -. This à 
Contrary if che Christan teaching that man depends pon God, 
Seiner you emphasize the complete depravity of man of not.» 

"he emp ere: Chron Insert of Chine aie 
«ito read ico mv into Chinese Ideas s» . AS instance, 1 rm 
Teter to Legge and Row ofthe 19ih century and Bruce and Ran 
linson of the 20th... . ы 

Tn inerpreting the Chinon teachings . ; . in terms of another 
culture, ie (i) imporunt ling e бо ema into the spirit 
GL that culture. We search for a kindred apiri, and we And it 
{nthe Chinese ihicnt conception of the Universe. The world it a 
vage ior moral wraggies ss There fs prpove and direction in 
tory and in the 'univene. Thi is not decal Chrinan, bot 
it is something Chrinianiiy would ind congenial .. (12 


In his The Spirit of Chinese Culture (1947), Dr. Wei puts 

it thus: 

the Chinese classical Shang is a deity of strict justice... 

judge, nota father. . .. God as creator as well as ruler of the 

"universe is new to the Chinese mind. .. . But Shangi is the 

fountain of man’s moral sense. .... Why should he not receive 
ıg else from God?” (126) 


sertagiop on "The Idea of God in the Chinese 
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Classics" Dr. Hsü T'enghui (Benjamin Dunghwe Zi) un- 
questionably brought several fresh insights to his painstaking 
interpretation of the ancient books. In support of his thesis 
that the belief of the Chinese people in the classical period was 
ап ethical monotheism, Hs made a careful, analgtical survey 
of the Classics taken in three groups to show three earlier 
steps in the development of the idea of God, leaving a fourth 
group to reveal a fourth and final phase significantly different 
from the rest. 

(1) A first step in the development of the idea of God is 
traced through the Book of Poetry (Shih Ching), the Book of 
History (Shu Ching, Group I), and the Analects (рип Үй) 
э» follows: 

In the Shih Ching, God is clearly anthropomorphic, “playing 
the role ofa house-mother, busily engaged . їп the admi 
tration of all the affairs of . . . mankind." The Suprgme Being 
was also indistinct in the minds of the people, who confused. 
Him with the visible Heaven. There was uncertainty as to 
whether He was really a good or an unjust Being, ‘There was, 
however, an carly recognition of free access to God by 
who might wish to address complaints directly to Him. 

Group I of the Shu Ching, Hs T'enghui finds very similar. 
to the Shih Ching in its primitive outlook on the moral char- 
acter of God and “entirely pervaded by the anthropomorphic 
conception of the Almighty Ruler.” 

In the Lun Yü, however, an atmosphere very different from 
the earlier books is noticed. Here "the conception of God 
which Confucius found in the belief of his forefathers was 
remoulded and . . . stripped of primitive elements, 
++. The God of the Analects. . . discharges his functions in a 
quiet, kingly manner, He is the ultimate vindicator of mo- 
rality .. . the judge . . . of human hearts and constantly holds 
himself in direct moral relationship with man." 

(2) A second stage in the development of the idea of God 
in the Classics is traced by Dr. Hsü through the Book of Men- 
cius (the Mémgizu) and the Book of History (Shu Ching, 
Group I)i aj 
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In Mencius, the idea of God is more fully developed. For 
him, Shang-ti (God) is still the Supreme Ruler, but does not 
speak directly to the person concemed. Heaven gives the im- 
perial throne to a virtuous person through the intervention 
‘of human agencies. Heaven's will, then, is indicated by the 
‘emperor's personal conduct of affairs (The Méng-zu, V, 1, v.) 
“For Mencius, in other words, the sentiment of the people is 
a representation of the will of Heaven. 

‘AC this stage, God is not so much a busy house-mother who 
attends to all affairs personally, but rather the chief of a great 
family assuming the dignity of his position and causing his 
will to be executed through the members of his family. Here 
we have the beginning of the conception of the divinity of the 
popular will.” 

In Group II of the Shu Ching (Book of History) dated about 
the same ime as Mencius, Hsit Tengchui sees instances where 
rebellion rises in the name of Heaven to destroy or remove 
wicked rulers, Men were “fully conscious of (having) a divine 
mission to execute for the good of the people” . . . "It was 
Heaven who punished the evil and rewarded the worthy . . . 
but... it was through men that these events came about.’ 

(S) A third step, or climax, in this development of the idea 
оғ God is found by Dr, Hsü in Group III 
Here God transcends all previously desc 
becomes . . . “the moral, political, 
of a well-established and systematically organized hierarchy 
‘which embraces within its scope the entire, then known uni- 
verse... . He is the head of heads .  . sitting on the loftiest 
throne of glory and power (directing) .. . the vast machinery 
of human government in systematic fashion, through the ac- 
tivities of its members, acting under orders transmitted from 
the uppermost rank downward, . . . The ever-consistent will 
of Heaven ito bring about righteousness, peace, and goodwill 

vere below. ,. "n 

(4) "There are, however, three late Classics-the Doctrine. 
of the Mean (Chung Yung), the Book of Rites (Li Chi), and 
the Book of Changess (Yi Ching) products of the close of the 
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“Contending States Period" and beginning of the Han dynasty 
in which, as Est T'enghui see it, the dea of God did not 
Conform tothe pattems just outlined, Whereas "the God of 
the main stream Of development was paci, (objectively) 
definable, and comprehensible to the ordinary tlle, te 
God ofthis particular branch (of the Clases) may be charac. 
terized... mystical, (adjective) indefinable, and Known 
only to immediate comprehension or insight” 

“Whence comes this mystical element?” Ht ask, and then 
proceed to show how the philosophy of Taoism at represented 
Ui the Tao Té Ching (The Loo) had become dofinunt n 
the Ch'in period (281207 nc). "Ht ie due to this induence; 
he says, "that the God of thee three particular Caer bess 
the stamp of (Тою) mysticism and this deviates from 
the main stream of development 

“To show Taoist influence in the Chung Yung (Doctrine of 
the Mean) (hich is also Chapter 31 of the Li ChA, FDA 
T'enghui quotes: 


"Let the states of equilibrium and harmony exist in perfection, 
and the happy order will prevail throughout heaven and earth and. 
all things will be nourished and flourish.” (182) 

“Sincerity is the way of Heaven. The attainment of sincerity is he 
‘who, without an effort, hits what is right.” (188) 


“It is mo wonder," he adds, “that the God of the Chung Yung 
maintains such an . . . uncertain status, drifting from the 
Supreme Being of (the old) religion to the mysterious God 
of (the new) mysticism." 

‘As for the rest of the Li Chi (Book of Rites), Hsit finds it 
much like the Chung Yung, although in parts of it God ap 
pears to be vividly personal, “God is Supreme Ruler of all 
things both animate and inanimate, and all the other deities 
are subordinate and subservient to Him. He is the source of 
all things and He is a Being of absolute goodness. He gives 
blessings but He also punishes those who do not walk according 
































to His will. He accepts the sacrifice (only) of the Son of 
° 


"In the Yi Ching (Book of Changes)" so Hsü T'enghui 
discovers, "the stamp of Taoism upon the idea of God is most 
distinct... By whatever name He is called in the Yi Ching 
(Tien, Ti, Shen, Tai Chi, or Tao), He is the One Principle, 
the Final Cause, the Ultimate Reality... from whom all 
phenomena їп the universe come forth and in whom all things 
live, move and have their being. He works without ceasing; 
harmony with his working will lead one to goodness, righteous- 
ness, and prosperity. Yet, He is beyond the comprehension of 
(the) ordinary intellect, for He is like, inscrutable, un- 
fathomable, vague, deep, myste 

“Doestnot this sound like a description of the Tao in the 
Tao Tê Ching?” veraarks Holl T'eng-hui, In contrast to the 
God of the Shih Ching or the Shu Ching, “who was conceived 
by the ordinary intellect in the fashion of an earthly ruler, 
sitting or'a throne, wielding the mighty sceptre of his sway, 
(the God of the Yi Ching is) “rather a God within the sou 
of man who attains to . a knowledge of Him chiefly through 
contemplative meditation of and mystical union 


























‘That the interpretations given by Hs T'engdhui would be 
acceptable to other Christian scholars, like Francis Wei or 
T. C. Cho, is a matter of some doubt, especially in the light 
of observations made by Francis Wei, in the lecture referred 
to above, on the difficulty of making correct translations, 
Interpreting the Classics would, in his opinion, be extremely 
hard, for the reason that “the inaccuracy (or indefiniteness) 
‘of some of the Chinese terms is well known. The character 
tien (Trien), usually translated into English as ‘Heaven’ with 
a capital H, may mean one of several things. The Chinese 
language is a living language and jese literature has 
a long history. Unless the word is put in its proper context, 
and unless we know the background of the writer who uses 
it, we can make the term mean almost anything, at least the 
thing we intend it to mean. . . .” 

"By а generous interpretation of some of the terms in the 
Chinese language,” Dr? Wei continues, “and by reading, per- 
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haps unconsciously, some of our own ideas into some of the 
passages in Chinese philosophical and religious literature, ме 
fan make Chinese culture tel our own story. This is espe 
cially true when we translate Chinese into another language 
particularly into one of the European language. . . The 
меп thing is to get into the spirit of the term or the 
passage, die Durchsichtigeit des Ganzen, as the German puts 
My and this can be done only by entering into the sprit of 
the author" 

rom the above, it would appear that Hi T'enghul very 
possibly was reading new (and modern Christian) meaning 
Into the terms Tien and Sheng im the Classics which he 
analyte. 








C. Revaluations of their Classical Buddhist Hegitage 
by Crusading Buddhist Idealists 


‘Throughout the three-century period immediately preceding 
the Republic, Buddhist philosophy had stressed the teachings 
of the T'ien-T'ai and HuaYen Schools: more specifically con- 
centrating on two dogmas; namely, the inherent oneness of 
noumenon and phenomenon, and a belief that every reality 
(dharma, or element of existence) is a product of mind, which 
‘embodies the totality of truth expressed in the concept Chen. 
Ju or "Thusness’ Since humans possess an innate share of this 
Absolute (the Supreme Buddha), they may, therefore, con: 
fidently hope to become Buddhas."* While holding these meta 
physical concepts in theory, the maj 
tual religious practice, had, nevertheless, followed closely the 
Pure Land School's faith in the power of Another or the Ch'an 
School's meditative intuition to solve the pressing problem of 
gaining salvation to ‘eternal life.’ 
For those who adhered to the Pure Land School of Pietism, 
faith in the power of Another became all important. They 
found, therefore, great inspiration in The Awakening of Faith 
(CHi Hsin Lun, a treatise gscribed to Avaghosa) because of 
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its strong emphasis upon salvation by faith. While restating 
the basic Buddhist belief in “Thusness’ as Cosmic Mind and аз 
a synthesis of noumenon and phenomenon, it called for a per- 
fection of faith that would create a comprehensive under- 
standing of*truth; a stock of meritorious virtue; and a com- 
passionate desire to save others. The steppingstones to such 
A faith would be a firm belief and total trust in the "Three 
Refuges,’ or Precious Ones: the Buddha (Thusness), the Dhar- 
ma (Universal Law), and the Sangha (Order of Monks) Ө" 

During the early years of the Republic, however, China's 
younger Buddhist thinkers became so filled with intellectual 
fervor that blind faith without intellectual content seemed 
to them foolishness. They rejected The Awakening of Faith 
and, under the leadership of men like Ou-Yang Ching-wu, 
turned back to the philosophy of the Wei Shih, or Idealis 
School 

















The Influence of OwYang Chingwu:— 


Interest in idealism had waned during the latter years of the 
Ching (Manchu) dynasty, uncil Yang Wên-hui (1887-1911) 
returned from a sojourn in Japan in 1880, bringing with him 
the monumental Notes On "The Completion of the Idealistic 
Doctrine (Ch’éng WeisShih Lun ShwChi) by K'ueichi (An. 
682-682), a pupil of Hstlanctsang. The publication of this work 
in 1914 attracted the attention of Ou-Yang Ching-wu (1871- 

founder of the Institute of Inner Learning in Nanking, 

these ‘Notes’ gave him the interpretations he needed 

to combat the influence of The Awakening of Faith, as spon- 
sored by the T'ien-T'ai and Hua-Yen Schools. 

Championing the Wei Shih (Mere Ideation) School, Ou- 
Yang declared any teaching that the phenomenal world was 
‘caused by the activity of Thusnesswhen-aroused to be un- 
acceptable, inasmuch as it made a monism of the universe. On 
the contrary, he asserted, the universe is neither monistic nor 
dualistic, but pluralisie, inasmuch as causation takes place in 
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the dlaya-consciousness of each individual, thereby creating the 

ephemeral world of multiplicity. In a word, for Ou-Yang apd 

his group, "Thusness has nothing at all to do with causation." 
With this as a premise, Ou-Yang moved on to affirm that, 

although the dlaya-onsciousness contains impuré sede (le ¢ 

ments derived from past Karma), which appear as ‘dharma 

characters’ or ‘manifestations’ in the phenomenal world, yet 

there are also pure seeds which may be cultivated to the point 

‘of Enlightenment. Then it is that all dharmacharacters be- 

‘come illusory and the dlaya-consciousness itself is transcended, 

as the mind enters into the Realm of True Dharma-Nature ot 

‘Thusness. This doctrine gave an acceptable metaphysical basis 

for the new emphasis on individual freedom that was so dear 

to the hearts and minds of China's young patriots in the early 

days of the Republic. 








The Influence of Abbot T'ai Hsü— 


A harmonizing influence is seen in the thinking of T'ai Had 
FaShih* (1889-1947), who, in 1921, had setled in Wucha 
to teach in a newly established Buddhist Academy, where he 
became the officially recognized spokesman for liberal Chinese 
Buddhists, Abbot Tai Hsi fle that Ou-Yang Chingewu's vio 
lent attack on The Awakening of Faith had been due to a mis- 
understanding of Thusness as 'a trinity of reality, character, 
and function where Thusness is absolutely transcendental, 
Holding Thusness to be both transcendental and immanent, 
T'ai Най differed from Ou-Yang by appealing to the principle 
ot relativity to explain the presence in ideation of such dichoto- 
mies as being and non-being, reality and illusion, cause and 
effect, or life and death. In other words, by synthesizing dharma- 
nature and dharma-character, he declared his conviction of the 
oneness of reality and function of Thusnes and the phenome. 
nal world. 























*Feshih means “Explain ot he Law” ¢ 








“Jn this way,” as Wing-sit Chan has interpreted him, 
His not only synthesizes dharmanature and dharma-character 
but alo synthesizes WeiShih and Hua-Yen. This synth 
makes T'ai Hells system different from the traditional Wei- 

philosophy in a very important way "To Tai Hst, 
Мен дешы rele tothe onginaton and dharma character 
refers to products. One is cause and the other is effect. They 
are merely two phases of the same process and should not be 
too sharply divided. T'ai Hsû does not distinguish Idealism 
amd Dharma Character as two different schools, as does Ou- 
Yang... . This is the reason. why he chose to call his system 
"Dharma Character Idealism. "i 

"To understand the growih in T'ai Hsi's thought while he 
was developing this Dharma Character Idealism, we must re 
member that for more than a decade he had been devoting 
himself toca sincere quest for a realignment of old Buddhist 
Classics with the trends of modern thought under the impact 
of the West. First trained under Ch'an monks at the T'ien- 
"Tung Monastery (east of Ningpo) and in the monasteries at 
T'ien-T'ai Shan (south of Ningpo), T'ai Hsü had gone to 
Nanking (about 1910) to help Yang Wen-hui* organize his 
Society for Buddhist Research, In 1912, they had organized 
the Chinese Buddhist Association with headquarters at Nanking 
and branches in other centers, and T'ai Halt had begun writing 
historical and critical articles for its Monthly Revie 

Feeling the need, however, for further study, in the following 
year T’at Hel had gone to the sacred Buddhist island of Puto 
(in the Chusan Archipelago of the coast of Chekiang) , where 
he spent nearly four years in seclusion, studying Buddhist and 
foreign philosophies (the latter in translation). At the same 
time, he produced several writings on current topics relating 
to education, evolution, and philosophy. In 1918, he had set 
oft on a tour of Formosa and Japan and on his return had 
begun to lecture in Peking, Wuchang, and Canton, to arouse 
interest in Buddhism. 
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Settling finally in Wuchang in 1921, T'ai Hsü organized 
a new Buddhist Philosophical Society and began publishing 
The Voice of the Tide (Hai Cao Yin), a magazine for the 
diserination of Buiibir ideas among che li By this 
time, therefore, his mind was ripe for sharing with other mem- 
bers of the Sangha not only his convictions on the truth of the 
Buddhist Way but also his understanding of the relation of 
‘current philosophical thought to scientific method, 

Soon thereafter, ata large Buddhist Conference held in West 
Valley, Kuling, in 1923, which attracted delegates from all 
over China, as well as from Japan, India, and "Thailand, T'ai 
Hist gave a series of lectures that were well receivedk® 

In them he first defined Chen Ju as "the undefinable Abso- 
lute Reality, the intangible emptiness, the universal unity and. 
source of all things without beginning or end.” The world as 
we know it has evolved from non-being in a natal proces. 
and moves toward Universal Being. Since Reality is intangible, 
therefore, the tangible, visible Universe is unreal. Men and 
things are a dream, yet there is an underlying unity in every. 
thing, as the sea underlies the individual waves 

Chen Ju, however, as conceived by T'ai Hs, precludes the 
idea of individual personality. This concept is the mother of 
all unrest, strife, and desire; so there is no salvation from 
these until we get rid of the delusion of personality. ‘There 
can be no such thing as individual personality because heaven 
and earth and all things are Unity. We, being one with all 
living and inanimate things, are on absolute equality as parts 
of the great Reality. So Chen Ju cannot be thought of as having 





























A Intereing sdlight on ts gathering of Oriental Buddhas is found 
fn the ate Kat Lüdeig Reicle report ot iin The Chine Reorder Shang 
Ma, Nor. 1925, In an aride ended “A Conference of Chinese Beds 
Lester ie weltknown Diecor ot tbe Mision to hodie s Tao Feng Shan 
(n he hls near Kowloon, Hong Kong) telle how he wat invited by Tdi Hal 
ТИЗМА по lecture tothe hundred or more monia auenibed si Ta Ling Sd 
(in West Vale, 

feiponded wi an inter ie John 216 
(hich in Chinese translated “Tao'). After be ad Gedy at ad thanked 
im saying, "Jeus Chrise e che incarnated Tae. Tis Y now videntand, But 
for s e cha thing i nat Tao gum aho be irat [ta 
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ality, Te is more of an impersonal Nature, sometimes 
falled Mind (Hsin), As the summation of all Buddhas, ic is 
the True Essence into whose Universal Being we all are to 
be reabsorbed. 

At this p/int, T'ai Hsü found it necessary to distinguish 
the impersonal Chen Ju from the personal Ju Lai (Fo) in this. 
way, as Frank R. Millican has pointed out:—* (In brief) "Ju 
(Sameness) means that . , . definite quality... in any . . . 
thing or event, which never... changes. . .. Because of the 
cchangelessness of this quality, Ju is also Chen (Truth). . .. In 
short, that quality of changelessness or sameness in all things, 
places, and events, is given the name Chen Ju (Thusness).” 

"Ju Lai is another name for Buddha (Säkyamuni) : He who, 
опе with this true Ju, has already appeared (Lai) amidst things, 
ceaselessly revolving according to principle, is called Ju Lai 
(Again), He who continually comes (lai) into the revolving 
feelings and senses (of men) and, through testimony to the 
True Sameness (Ju), frees them from the ion (illu- 
sion) which is their cause is called Ju-Lai 
pearance, JuLai is spoken of as ‘th 
second, as “the transforming Buddh: 
would add that Chen Ju is a kind of everflowing and never- 
resting consciousness filling all things just as ether fills all 
space. . . . In other words, Reality may be taken as ‘Truth, 
Goodness, and Beauty, but if taken as Life and Power of Mo- 
tion itis called Buddha, As the Christians’ God is revealed in 
Jesus of Nazareth, so in Buddhism Chen Ju has been manifested. 
Jn Sakyamuni (Gautama) , or as Amitibha (O-Mi-T'o Fo), and 
will appear in the future as the Buddhist Messiah-Maitreya 
(Mi-L£*-Fo) 9 

Passing on from the metaphysical to the soteriological as- 
pects of Buddhist teachings, T'ai Hsü reminded his hearers 
that by following Sakyamuni, they and all men might, like 
him, become Buddhas. As the Sangha is a collective unity of 
some of his true disciples, Chen Ju may be taken as the col- 
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lective unity of all true disciples. As Buddhist cenobits they 
had all vowed to take refuge in the Three Precious Ones: tbe 
Buddha (Fopao от Видана, Воду), the Dharma (Fa-pao, oF 
LiwBody), and the Songha (Sengjao, or Воду ої Мова)» 
Mabayiniis, however, had gradually ра: he Dhafma first and 
said that Buddha was the emanation of its creative energy and 
the Sangha was the organized universe in ius final, perfected 
state, Therefore, T'ai Ней strewed the importance of under: 
standing and giving full obedience to the Buddhist Dharma 
(Law), interpreting И as the law of cause and effect running 
through all existence. Our future, be said, is determined by 
our own good or bad life. Knowledge of sure retribution should 
deter evildoers. As each man determines his own destiny, any- 
one who lives an upright, honest life can hope to be reborn into 
A ighe onder, but everyone should give a3 much Ume эз por 
Sible to quiet meditation 

Up to this point, Tal Hst had confined himself to orthodox 
Buddhist reasoning on which both Ch'an and Wei-Shih monks 
could pretty well agree. Then he launched into an exposition 
of the newest trend his mind had taken as a result of hls 
Studies of Western thought-a trend we shall call critical har- 
monization.’ He revealed how his mind had been auracted 
toward Western science, not so much to the physical sciences as 
to Western prychology. Here his harmonizing mind found no 
conflict with Buddhis: thought and he reminded his hearers 
that the Buddhist Hall of Meditation could be their laboratory 
for an advanced type of scientific research, using as materials 
the things of their environment presented to the mind through 
their bodily senses. 

While rejecting any “Thingin-tel as beyond posible 
human knowledge, he, nevertheless, believed anyone could 
have direct experience ofthe univers through a proper psycho 
logical approach. While in his psychology he deni 
distinct entity, yet he favored the concept of 
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radiating outward from a seléacting soul or mindcenter/ 

То such a universe, the Buddhist could move beyond the 

science based on the senses into a higher study of thought- 

processes and still higher into “the more profound science of 
itive acquaintance or enlightenment.” 

Tn passing, the learned Abbot intimated that Confucianism 
was on the right track as far as it went in its emphasis on ri 
conduct and making the best possible adjustment to environ- 
ment, but was only in the kindergarten stage as compared with 
Buddhist philosophical thought. The philosophy he (T'ai Hsü) 
advocated must be based on a psychological rather than a 
speculatiye approach, It would normally move from a direct, 
conscious experience of environmental objects into an under- 
standing of the law of growth, change, and decay operating in 
the environment, Finally, one would see beyond the changing 
phenomeng of existence and become conscious of and be in 
harmony with that Ultimate Reality in which are no distinc. 
tions of this or that, good or evil, self or nonself. This final 
stage would indeed be salvation-the goal of life. This he 
called the New (Agnostic) Idealism." 

"These ideas were clearly set forth in book-form about 1925 
under the title of Jénshéng-kuan ti Kodsüeh (4 Scientific 




















Philosophy of Life), which Millican reviewed in The Chinese 
‘Recorder in an article entitled “Buddhism in the Light of 
Modern Thought as Interpreted by the Monk T’ai Най." 





In this period, T'ai Hs Fa-Shih was at the peak of his career.* 
Without a doubt, he had become the most widely accepted 
modern interpreter of Buddhist philosophy, at least from the 
Chinese point of view. 

Alter serving as Chinese Buddhism's chief delegate and 
spokesman at a Buddhist Conference in Japan in 1925, T'ai 
Най accepted the invitation of the German Ambassador to 
lecture at the German Academy of Oriental Research in Berlin, 
The writer recalls the sanding ovation given (in the spring of 1926) to T’al 
Hs Fushi by the studen of Hangehow (Christian) University at te cte of 
М memorable aden to thelr Stent Asemby on “The Harmonies of 
райын жей Сыйшак Though 
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He lectured also in Frankfurt, Paris, London and New York." 

From an English translation of these lectures made by "Kuen- 

Lun" and published in Paris in 1928,^* we glean a few of the 

salient points of his more fully developed Dharma-Character 

Idealism as he presented it to Western audiences, 2 
In the introduction to his T’ai Hsi: Lectures in Buddhism, 

‘Tai Hs gave a condensed definition of Buddhist philosophy, 

taken from such. Mahiyina scriptures as the Hua-Yen Ching 

and the Fa-Hua Ching, a8 follows 


“The essence of the Buddhist doctrine consists in an eternal, un 
limited, and absolute conception of the spiritual ang material 
phenomena of the Universe. . . It considers that the principles 
'anderlying all phenomena are ‘the same at those underlying the 
human personality, which is the ‘spiritual body of substance, This 
teaching should be brought to all (men), who have the posibility 
in them of some day becoming Buddha and who, by the perfectly 
enlightened conscience are able to bring about the unity ol sub- 
stance and create such ‘spiritual bodies." (168) 











After giving a lengthy statement of the historical back- 
ground of the Buddhist faith, T'ai Hsü stated his belief that 
Buddhist metaphysics could answer questions which Western 
Science and Western Philosophy could not, and then launched 
into an elucidation of general Buddhist principles, followed by 
discussion of particular phases of Buddhist belief. 












1. General Principles of Chinese Mahayina Buddhism: — 





"Buddhist doctrine teaches that the universe is endles, incalcu- 
able, and has never had a beginning. ... The atoms which go to 
compose it have always existed, whether manifested or not, and 
all of them contain the possibilities of conscious life, 

exists is bound up with the law of cause and effect, 
fundamental law of life... .. ў 








“The Universe is a reservoir of forces constantly manifesting 
themselves through this chain of cause and effec, and their varie 
ations are infinite... 

“The elements that compose the life of the body are in course 
of time decomposed, until they again enter into the composition 
fof another form, and so on ad infinitum... . Thus we see how life 
is continuous not only for the body, but also for the spirit. 
‘The Buddhist doctrine, therefore, lies in its conception of the 
tunity of existence and the continuity of life..." 








(B) The Oneness of Organi Life. 


Il anjgnals evolve by degrees, until eventually they reach the 
level of human co It is only by following the 
Buddhist doctrine that humanity can remain on the higher plane 
of existence, . ,, Since often human souls are reincarnated in 
‘animal forms, we should show compassion for all living things”. » + 











(C) Man Evolves Upward Toward Buddhahood. 


“The Buddhist doctrine springs from the heart of life itself, and 
by its union of Science and Morality throws light on the deepest 
truths of existence and guides and assists us in our evolution, 

By a gradual development of the inner life, we come to control 
‘ourselves, until, at last, we enter on the steep and rocky way that 
leads to Nirvana..." 

“According to the teaching of the Buddha, we are all destined 
to become Buddhas, , . . and our one object in life should be to 
reach this perfect enlightenment, by avoiding the stormy oceans 
‘of passion and desire, .. . Fint of all, we have to develop moral 
Character, detach ourselves from the denser bodies of desire and 
Team to open the inner eye of the mind... 














“T'ai Hsü then tumed to more particular topics:—e.g. 





2 On: 





nce, Philosophy, and Buddhism:- 


Indi 


chapter, T'ai Hs makes clear that what Science has 
revealed, Buddhism knew twenty-five centuries ago 


The 
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disciple will seek the wisdom of Buddha by the five ways of 


enlightenment langage, art, logic. philosophy, and by the 
comparative methods of scence. 


"When we go beyond these methods we find that Science is unable 
to grasp the reality of the Buddhist doctrine. ... For this, (one) 
must have attained the wisdom of Buddha himself it is not, how. 
ver, by the use ol Science or Logic that we can expect to acquire. 
such wisdom, Science, therefore, is only a steppingstone in such 





“T'ai Hsü then went on to express the belief that the different 
European systems of philosophy had failed to regiRer much 
progress in real knowledge of the "noumena of the Universe" 
of inability to grasp the doctrine of the "Ego and the 








he said, "is derived from false perceptions, 
of ming, mate, and energy are bawd upon iaw 
Which is erroneously supposed to be part of the noumenon iuelf. 
+. In the Buddhist doctrine, the truth about the nourena is made 
Selievident, and all error i eliminated from the very и 

"By prolonged meditation, by intelligence and wisdom, a sudden 
awakening may be brought about which in the end will ead to an 
enlightened understanding of the Creation. Such an entrance into 
the realms of the Buddha would be a revelation forthe philosopher, 
‘who would come to see that Buddhism is a clear perception of 
things freed from all illusion... (Ia short):— 

"Ш Ше... were founded on the six pdramitds-the six perfect 
virtues of the Bodhisattvas-we then might hope to enter into the. 
pure realms of Buddha and emerge from the chaos of fre and 
brimstone into which we have fallen. . 


























The topic of T'ai Hsis next lecture was 


3. The Ur 





of Eternal Truth, Conduct, and Power: 


T'ai Hsû's discussion of the posibility of arriving at an 
understanding of Eternal Truth is epitomized in his statement 


. . 


that the ‘holy one’ (or Bodhisattva)* has progressed far beyond 
the knowledge of the scientist .. . that, although his (Mahá- 
уйпа) state of knowledge is still partial, he has "emerged frox 
Contact with the world and entered the Buddhist dharma,” 
‘where he caw (ultimately) attain unto the fullest truth known 
to the Fully Conscious One (Buddha) himself. (To quote): 








“Some unite knoviedge and conduct, but are without power; others 
have power and good conduc back knowledge and wisdom... 
Buda iste embodiment of that windom whereby we may hope 
to reach ме теш of supreme, zbolut, and univenl knowledge 
Since Buddha i de incmaton of Grete Mercy, his conduct, 
‘aust be virtuous, and his infuence song enough to lead all 
Cn tig. ee re quls Trevi, conduc and 
power, (herebre) cannot be united by ordinary persons, but only 
Dy the Énlighienea and Conscious One, that ls by Buddha: 











Tai Hist concluded his discourse by saying that where for 
most people there is only a cycle of life, moving through four 
stages of achievement, rest, destruction, and emptiness, the 
Buddhist Bodhisattvas... by self-discipline, have attained a 
state of real evolution whereby they become detached from 
the mundane sphere and enter upon “a state of Eternity which 
is free from all limits , . . disentangled from the world. 

In 1988, T'ai Hsü published his Dharma-Character Ideali 
Philosophy (Fa-Hsiang WeiShih Hsüeh), in which he main- 
tained (as had Ou-Yang Ching-wu) that all dharmas (objects) 















manifested in. e devoid of selfnature, being 
merely ‘aggregates condi But in an 
effort to avoi to combine 





Western subjective idealism (which reduces reality to individual 
consciousness) and Western objective idealism (which recog- 
nizes a Universal Mind), by holding that transformations occur- 
ging in the ‘eight consciousneses” may be either particulars 
or universal" 





TE Bodhisattva is a human being who has taken the vow to enter upon and 
‘tolom the Way to becoming a Paradha 


эй 


Again, in 1940, in The True Realism (Chen Hsien Shih 
Lun), Tai Hot summed it all up by saying that anyone who 
wishes to become a true Follower of the Way must follow 
Buddha as an example of one who attained illumination—not 
‘worship him as a Creator-God. One has only to fellow the true 
esence of his own mind to find perfect illumination:—an 
illumination tat will involve an understanding of the origin 
of being in consciousness, and of the eternal fux of all being; 
the total negation of self; as well as the total denial of the 
objective existence of the universe, He then went on to show 
how one may achieve this state of illumination by developing 
self-control, by mental concentration, and by achieving knowl 
edge through instruction. 

‘As Neo-Buddhism’s greatest theotetician, Tai Hst sought 
to harmonize all modern scientific and philosophical views, 
including Einstein's Theory of Relativity, as well as the rival 
T'ien-T'ai and Hua-Ven points of view—to synthesize them in 
alignment with the thinking of the Wei Shih School of Chinese 
Buddhism. Of all this, W. T. Chan makes the final comment: 
"In spite of all his efforts at synthesis, 
mot free from phi 

















D. Revaluations of Confucianism by 
Outstanding Confucian Philosophers 


(I) The Development of Idealistic Neo-Confucianism. 
(Luc Wang School) 


Liang Shumini- 
In 1921, Liang Shu-min attracted wide attention by his lec- 


tures on The Civilizations of the Orient and Occident and 
Their Philosophies (Tung Hoi Wéndlua Chi Chi Ché. 
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Hsieh),* in which he insisted that the ancient Confucian 
philosophy-(ie,, of Reason as the principle of existence and 
BE Change as the principle of production and reproduction) 
Dias entirely suited to modern life. Briére suggests that he 
may have béen influenced by Liang Ch'ich'ao's Recollections 
of a Trip to Europe, which had criticized the failures of 
Western science as “inhuman” and over-mechanized.** 

At fus, Liang Shumin had been a Buddhist ascetic and 
vegetarian, but later, after he had turned to Confucianism, he 
married and began to eat meat, He pointed out that material 
environment had a certain relation to consciousness, but 
couldn't aay that it was a deciding factor. Differences in 
culture, he felt, were due to subjective attitudes to life and 
could not be explained by material differences, In his lectures 
һе stressed the saner Chinese ideal of the Middle Way-the 
harmonizing of passions—over against the Western excessive 
satisfaction of desire and the excessive suppression of desires 
by the Hindu philosophers. In this he was turning back to 
Wang Yangming in an effort to purge materialism of its 
utilitarianism." 

Feeling that Hu Shih and others had gone completely over- 
board into a welter of European or Western ideas, Liang felt 
it his duty to make an adequate restatement of China's own 
cultural contribution, His seven main “Articles of Faith” may 
here be summarized as follo 

(a) The Chinese cultural atitude is one of adjustment to circum- 
sance, of harmony with and enjoyment of Nature, and of accom- 
modation to authority. (To quotej:=(***) 























“phe thought of the Chinese is to do one's duty, be content, 
reduce desires, and order one's life, without any thought of 
Stimulating material enjoyment (enrichment); at the same time 
‘without the Indian idea of repressing desires (the celibacy and 
poverty of Buddhist and Taoist monks being an imitation of 


ited in back form in Shana, 1922 and 1825. 
lowing Andeen Tod Rops paraphrasing (ondened) (160) 
‘atng one pergraph fon Warren tut’ aration. (1!) 











Indian customs, not originally Chinese). Whatever the environ- 
ment, the Chinese can be content, and accept it quietly, without 
necessarily trying to change conditions. 





“Where Indian and Western philosophies discussed ehe nature of 
being or the problem of substance, Chinese philosophers have 
thought of the universe in terms of ceaseless Aux (pien hua), not 
so much of any substance, or entity, or being (at rest). They have 
‘used abstract ‘ideational flavors’ caught by intuition, rater than 
fixed concepts rationally arrived at. 

“Taking the Book of Changes (Chou I, as he called it) as the basis 
ot his theory of change, with its central idea of blending and ad- 
jusiment’ (Cao ho), Liang felt that Chinese metaphysicy in thinks 
{ng ofall phenomena as relative by reason of the mutual opposition 
and! interpenetration of dualistic forces, was very close to Einstein's 
theory of relativity.” (162) 

(©) The Confucian philosophy of life grew out of thie root idea 
of blended change. . .. Since life is ever on the move, it is un- 
predictable, with no arbitrary rules... . The way of the universe 
Ís one of reconciliation and compromise, in which there is no place 
for the absolute, the extreme, oF the prejudiced. .  . Therefore, one. 
‘ould not follow Mo T's law of universal love, as being too fixed, 
not resilient or discriminating enough. (103) 

(6) (We do well to follow) Confucius (who) placed complete 
trust in intuition, saying that man will find no external signposts 
for what is right. If he proceeds without weighing advantage . . « 
then everything will work out all right, "he summed 
up in jén (humaneness, or the sensitivity of intuition), saying, 
"When reason enters, it becomes calculating for selGsh ends and, 
therefore, will be less humane than jén.” (164) 

(û) Confucius believed in the cultivation of 
order to have one's normal, regular routine of living to be in 
accordance with the universe's own changes. 
therefore, nonutilitarian, (lacking any calculating) desire for profit 

Calculation started with the idea of making certain of what 
‘was ahead, (but) certainly lost the equilibrium of the Mean." (165) 

(©) Conversely, the ‘princely way (Wang Tao) is entirely dis- 
interested, Confucius joy in living came from within, was not 
attached (by emotion) to any object. Nor did he worry about Tien 
ming (the Wil of Heaven as fixed fate, but took environmental 
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circumstances as the opportuni 
reglization. (166) 

10) Confucius held . . . religion (to be) summed up in filial and 
fraternal affection, combined with etiquette (li) and music (yeh) 
wall giving expression to emotions, which are the basis of jén 
p 

By its emphases, Confucianism had the elects of religion without 

‘religion iselt. . . < Through sacrifices to ancestors, men's 
emotions were linked to the past and their desires linked to the 
future, hus giving life’ unstable existence more weight, with the 
flavor of satisfying continuity. (167) 

ча) (Finally), Liang called attention to the need for reflective 
thinking japon the experience to which intuition was adapting 
isl... (He) reminded his readers that any adaptation to ci 
stances must be positive, not negative; (it must be done) with 
Tesoluteness, giving expression to action from ‘tremendous resources 
‘of inner strength’ rather than any supine yielding to external 
forces... 

"Any renaissance movement,” Liang said, "must represent the ad: 
vancing revival of China's own distinctive (Confucian) way of life.” 
(в) 





offered by Nature for his self. 


























"(These and) similar ideas find an echo in the writings of 
Chen Li" comments Andrew T. Roy. "They represent a 
consistent interpretation in the tradition of the Wang Yang- 
ming intuitional school.” While warmly accepting the theories 
of the Lu-Wang School and agreeing that we can understand 
Reason and Change only as we possess jén, at the same time 
Liang Shu-min felt that as jn was both the principle and the 
spring of action, it was incumbent upon him to leave his chosen 
field of teaching and pioneer in the reconstruction of rural 
economic life as a prelude to political reform. Without an 
economic plan, he argued, there is no use to talk politics, As 
Ho Lin has added: “Although heartily approving the benefits 
of Western science and democracy, Liang Shu-min nevertheless 
reverted to Confucian sensitivity to the spiritual values for the 
energizing core of his welfare activities. . . "i 

‘The results of Liang Shu-min's economic pioneering have 
been described in histo (privately published) reports: Rural 
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Reconstruction in Tsouping, Shantung (December, 1985) and 
Five Years of Rural Work in Tsouping (December, 1996)" 
A decade later, in 1947, Liang Shu-min's voice was again heard 
reiterating the age-old Confucian thesis that politcal and 
social problems would find their solution only insofar as per- 
sonal cultural problems were finding adequate solution. 





Ma fui 


Less influenced by the West and for that very reason perhaps 
winning wider acclaim in the revival of Idealistic Confucianism, 
was Ma Lfu, learned scholar and poet of the first gank, who 
before World War II was living in quiet retirement at West 
Lake, Hangchow. Steeped in ancient, classical lore and re- 
nowned as an exponent of traditional Chinese culture, he was 
best known for his Conversations at T'ai Ho (T aHa Hui-Yà), 
his Conversations a£ I-Shan (I-Shan. HuiYi), and his General 
Meaning of the Four Books (SsusShu Ta-l), in which latter he 
‘expounds the Analects, Great Learning, Doctrine of the Mean, 
and Mencius in a synthesizing treatise. 

In these writings, Ma I-fu expressed a confident belief that. 
the teaching of poctry, etiquette, common knowledge, music, 
the Yi Ching and the Ch'un Ch'iu constituted an amply com- 
plete curriculum for modern youth. While admitting d 
little Western knowledge might be included in these 
Arts," he insisted that they summed up the three basic values 
of truth, goodness, and beauty. Etiquette and music belong to 
"beauty poetry and common knowledge belong to ‘goodness 
while the Yi Ching and Chun Ch'iu belong to ‘truth.’ The 
are not to be estimated materially but spiritually, as stemming 
fiom the heart, for all true civilization streams from the heart; 
if the heart doesn’t die, civilization will not die; 


























Hsiung Shih-li:— 


In his Contemporary Chinese Philosophy, Profesor Ho Lin 
has traced the revival of Lu-Wang Idealism in the twentieth 
` tom 


century from K'ang Yu-wei through his pupil T'an Ssu-'ung, 
and thence through Chang T’ai-yen, Ou-Yang Ching wu, Liang 
Shu-min, and Ma [fu to Hsiung Shih-li. The close connection. 
‘of this movement with contemporary Buddhist trends is seen. 
їп the fact tbat Hsiung Shib-li (ca, 1883— became a brilliant. 
scholar under Liang Ch'ichrao in the Institute for Inner Learn- 
ing (Nei-Hsüeh Yuan) at Nanking and ultimately succeeded 
Ou-Yang Ching-wu as its president 

Despite his strong Buddhist leanings, Hsiung Shih-li may 

i be included among those who have contributed to the 
development. of Idealistic Neo-Confucianism in the present 
‘age. His New Exposition of Pure Idea (Hsin WeisShih Lun)* 
(1944) discloses his main theses in which he attempted a cosmic. 
philosophy by adding Buddhist concepts to Lu-Wang idealism, 
Under the certain influence of Henri Bergson. Guided by Wing. 
lait Chan's recapitulation," we may present Hsiung’s philoso- 
phy in six paragraphs, as follows 











(1) The Great Unchanging Reality manifests iuelf in a running 
current of countless phenomena which is not illusory (as Buddhists 
‘would say). By an interdependent, alternating contraction and 
expansion, the universe diferentiates the One into the Many, 

al continuously opposing any concretion that would resist 
Realitys own selfnature of change, 

(@) Contraction is the congealing operation that produces, ap- 
parently concrete objects of matter ever under the directing activity 
St "expansion or mind. Thereby, this universal lux of seemingly 
Contradictory tensions becomes an orderly, constant transformation 
father than a static equilibrium of interacting forces. 

18) Reality, then, is function or process, never completely passive 
but ever producing and reproducing a harmonious synthesis of 
Heaven, Earth, and Man, recognized by all Confucian men of jén 
from Confucius down to Wang Yang-ming. 

(4) By stating that phenomenon (matter) is a product of mou 
menon (mind), having independent existence, Hsiung exhibited 
‘considerable agreement with Buddhist idealism, On the other hand, 














bled by ‘The Commerclal Pres, Li, Shanghal, 1947. Reviewed. by 
ence H ariton in Ferdbater Quarieriy, Vol. G, No. 2, February, 1950, 
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' = 
һе rejected the theory of causation by ‘perfumed seeds! upheld by 
Owvang Ching.wu and Tai Hall FaShih because of its inherent 
separation of cause and effect. ?; 

"The Buddhists’ postulation of seeds in the dlaya-consciousness as 
causing all dharmas (phenomena) Hsiung felt to bega bifurcation 
of Nature, inasmuch as it left Thusness (Reality) and Seeds’ entirely? 
unrelated. He insisted that ideation iy itself, an expresion (or 
form) of voluntary energy, like electricity, which, running in waves 
through senseorgans and nerves, unites the internal and external 
worlds in one rea, indivisible unity of mind. 

(5) n other words, Thusness and energy are one and the same 
reality. Hsiung’s world is not pluralistic, its seeming multiplicity 
being merely a function of the reality that is energy, Hsiung’ 
critics, (like Chou Kuch'eng and Yin shun) (176), nevertheless 
feel that he is closer to the intuitive school of Buddhism than he 
чё, i d 

) As Reality (Being) has no tangible form, yet is absolute and 
cxernally зейнет so man's Mind Heart partakdr of these 
qualities as he quintessence of Nature. 

if oF intention), it is the thoughtcontrol of Nature, 
E only a part of Nature, Thi power of 
disection is "ie orce; ever developing its inner, essential nature 
in harmony with environment. 

As Shih (understanding or discernment), the active intellect under- 

vds and interprets Nature, without necessarily being cognizant 
of all is forms. "There is change, but personality pets, Thus 
Mind-Heart wnifie the material world. 7 directs, Shih interprets. 
Mind -Fleart thereby inspires and infuses all subjective, moral 
idealism. (177) 























In short, Hsiung Shih-li while recognizing that Being (Spirit) 
subsisted before matter, held that, once Being had manifested 
itself in the movement of evolution, it was irrevocably imma- 
nent in and inseparable from its phenomenal manifestations 
The reality of being and its activities, however, lies in the 
process of change-a process, perceivable only by intuition, 
whereby objective and subjective life can be continually in 
flux as two aspects of one indivisible whole.* Throughout all 
his philosophizing, Hsiung Shibvti plaged jénatthecenterand — * 
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thoroughly believed in the capacity of all men to possess a share 
obit, thereby proving himself truly Confucian in spirit. 





(9) The Qevelopment of Rationalistic Neo-Confucianism 
(Ch'eng Chu School) 


Fung Yulan: 


“The most influential philosophers today are those who are 
trying to reconstruct Neo-Confucianism in the light of Western 
philosophy or combine it with Western objectivism.” So writes 
Professor Wing-sit Chan of Dartmouth College in Essays in 
East-West Philosophy" and goes on to declare in his Religious 
Trends in Modern China: "There is no doubt that Fung Yu- 
lan has been the most outstanding and the most creative of 
contemporary Chinese philosophers." As early as 1922, Fung 
‘showed himself to be a keen critic of the classical philosophers 
in an article, “Why China Has No Science,” published that 
year in the International Journal of Ethics There he dis- 
cussed Taoism, Mohism, and Confucianism as to their differ- 
fences on the relative value of ‘nature’ and ‘art’ (or ‘nurture’ 
If China had followed Mo Tzu with his emphasis on the useful, 
or Hsün Tzu with his stress on controlling nature, she might 
ultimately have produced science. But Taoism and Confucian- 
ism won the day with their stress on the development of the 
inner man rather than the development of things external. 

Te was his book, A Comparative Study of Life Ideals (1924), 
that frst brought Fung Yu-lan to the attention of the English- 
reading public. By 1984, his reputation as a teacher in China 
won for him an invitation to read a paper on "Philosophy in 
Contemporary China" before the Eighth International Philoso- 
phy Congress, held that year in Prague. The first volume of 
his monumental History of Chinese Philosophy, as translated. 
by Professor Derk Bodde of the University of Pennsylvania, 
was published by Henri Vetch in Peking in 1987. More re- 
cently, Volume I has been republished (1951) and Volume II 

— published in 1958, both by Princeton University Press 
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‘The rendering of this great work into English has laid us all 
under a great debt of gratitude to the author and his translatgr.. 
While its insights and interpretations may not be accepted by 
some of the other Chinese scholars, yet all will agree that Fung 
Yulan’s work merits for him the name of “greatest living his 5 
torian of Chinese philosophy.” 

Our interest here, however, is not so much in Fung the 

historian as in Fung the philosopher. For his own philoso- 
ing, therefore, we must turn to a fairly recent series of 
'precommunist") writings which collectively make up hi 
systematic presentation of "The New Rational Philosophy 
‘They are:—The New Rationalism (H: sieh) On The 
Nature of Man (Hsin Yilan-Jén)**; The Development of Phi- 
losophy (Hsin Уйа» 
(Hsin Chih-Yen); On the Way of Life (Hsin Shih-Hsün); 
On Practical Affairs (Hsin Shih-Lun). Of these "News reati 
W. T. Chan comments: "Significantly, he (Fung) calls 
system "The New Rational Philosophy (Hsin Li-Hsüeh), which 
is the name for the NeoConfucian philosophical tradition of 
the Ch'eng.Chu School... . What is new is that he incorporates 
into his rationalistic Neo-Confucianism the Western elements 
‘of realism and logic, as well as the Taoist elements of negativism. 
and transcendentalism." In his A Short History of Chinese 
Philosophy, Fung Yuan gave a brief account of his philoso- 
phy as “following in par the Rationalisti School of Neo Confu- 
" though trying to avoid its "elements of authoritar- 
anism and conservatism," and as applying "the fruits of his 
study of Western philosophy." e 

The Development of Philosophy (Hsin Yüan-Tao) gives 
Fung's criticism of the older Confucianism and his own re- 
statement of the basic concepts of the later (or "Neo?) Con- 
fucianism. Translated into English by Professor E. А. Hughes 
of the University of Oxford and published under the title of 
The Spirit of Chinese Philosophy, it enables us the more 


























Tao)***; The Methodology of Metaphysics 
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readily to present two sections which best reflect the range of 
Fung Yuan's thought:—(A) his "Appraisal of the Older Con- 
fucian Concepts” and (B) his “Restatement of the Later Con- 
fucian Metaphysics.” * 


А. Fung Yuslan’s Appraisal of the Older Confucian Concepts 


‘After discussing Confucius and Mencius in Chapter I, Yang 
Chu and Mo Ti in Chapter 2, Fang Yu-lan went on, in Chap- 
ter 3, to describe the theories of the early Dialecticians (Pien 
Che) andgLogicians (Ming Chia) of the fourth and third cen- 
turies nc, especially Hui Shih and Kungsun Lung, whi 
ideas were discussed in the "Chiu Hsüeh" and "T'ien Hsia" 
Chapters of The Chuangtzu. Inasmuch as they seemed to be 
trying to prove that "things are not what they seem" in this 
“orld of shapes and features," they were strongly opposed not 
only by the Taoists but by Mo Tzu and Hsün Tzu as well." 

Th succeeding comments, Fung expressed the opinion that 
Hin Tzu, though strongly influenced by Taoists, was unable. 
either to rightly appreciate or correctly criticize other philoso- 
phies, especially the Taoistic tenets in regard to the "world 
Beyond shapes and features! On the other hand, whenever 
Confucianists were suficiendly stimulated by Taoists, it raised 
the level of their philosophical thinking, Hence the Amplif- 
‘ations of the Yi Scripture (Yi Ching or Book of Changes) and 
the Chung Yung (or Doctrine of the Mean), though attributed 
to Confucius, undoubtedly came from the pens of a later group 
of (Confucian) wrters—all of whom were influenced by Taoist 
ought, even though "they accepted the Confucianist tradition 
эла emphasized a concern for the common task." ! Fung then. 
proceeded to give his own appraisal of those two parts of the 
Classics. 

Ts tas been the eme with other translators trom the Chinese, Protewor 
нада ound paraphrase usa mare elective, making for smoother reading, 
thas any tmp at worden uniaton, This wil be notieably tre ot 
e pange бетден Т " 
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(1) Appraisal of the Yi Amplifications:— 


After pointing out that the Yi Ching was originally a book 
of divination, offering formulae for fortunetelling, Fung went 
on to explain how its symbols could be taken to represent any „ 
known combination of circumstances in human affairs and its 
appended judgments, for good or for ill, cold be accepted as 
fairly reliable answers to individual and state problems, When 
understood, these symbols (viz, the Pa Kua or Ei 
and Sixty-four Hexagrams) are simple and their variability 
‘makes possible a complete 
principles governing them we б 

Moreover, Fung aded, the “Hsi Tru" chapter of the Yi 
Amplifications explains in great detail the workings of the Yang 
and Yin principles in Nature under the names "Clrien' and. 
‘Kun; respectively, as the originating movement apd the re- 
sponding quiescence complementing each other in the continu- 
ous process of production and reproduction. The theme of the 
book (as of Nature itself) is ‘unceasing change’... ‘All things 
emerge from the Tao and return to it. 1", , . Fung Yurlan felt, 
however, that whereas the Tao of the later Yi Amplifications 
could produce things in the world of shapes; his own interpre. 
tation of the Tao-concept differed from both of them. (To 
quoto): 


























"We may say that the Taoist! Tao is an unclear version of the 
concept which figures in the Hsin Lists 

Tao of the Yi Amplifcations is an und 
whieh figures in the Hsin Li. 











ote A further word of explanation nested here is supplied by 
Tod Roy. “According to Ru Cheh ang. in his shih Pen (pg. 





4), the 
Booh of Changer was originally а book ot divination with to Contam mora 
teachings pony witen betore Confucts, The Append (owing Tana 
Inuence "(which Fung eas the Tr Amplitcaion vere. prob 
by a unktown philoepher between the, Ped of Conte 
te middle ot the Han gmat. He wat not ший ater the Appendices were 
ed that the Book of Changes became a Contucan sacred Woke Thus i 
ul be heM Vat e Chong regiented 1 euni tain.” (8) 
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In other words, Fung would not admit that Tao can have 
anything directly to do with the ‘world of shapes and features. 
He further observed that. 


Where the Taoists tended to stress the return to quiescence (or 
Non.Being), the Confucians emphasized the endless going and 
coming (or Being), It is needful, they suid, for the sageman to 
Femember the law of transformations that makes everything at the 
peak of its flourishing to begin a reversal of direction coward its 
fovet phase. (The sage, being ever aware of Natures fux, is 
cacy abe 1o meet Бод рево амі ‘adversity. with 
equanimity), maintaining throughout (perfec) rectitude of com- 
ket (Le, noc seeking any profit or avoiding any injury) (198) 








And again: 


‘The Yi Amplifcations (Hsi Te'u Chapter), therefore, concludes th 
"he sage attains to the highest sphere because he has the highest 
form of knowledge” (Le, of the mysterious working of the Tao of 
Heaven, Earth, and Man)... . "He occupies a high position and 
is not arrogant; is low in the socal scale and is not distressed.” 1f 
he is truly modest and humble, proves himself one whose head is 
not tumed by knowledge, he will truly find that “the sphere in 
which he lives is the transcendent sphere.” (1%) 











(8) Appraisal of the Chung Yung (Doctrine of the Mean): 


Here Fung Yuan observes that the Chung Yung is, in ideas 
and even phraseology, very similar to the Yi Amplifications. 








‘Like the Book of Mencius), they both stress man's affinity, to 
Heaven through the working of his mind at the highest possible 
level, . .. By cultivating his Heavenrgiven tao through learning, 
фе астап becomes real and is able hereby to... live in the 
transcendent sphere. 

(ds Chu Hii says): ‘Achieving the Mean is the name for not erring 
fo one нде ог the other, for being neither too much nor too little.’ 











(өр) 
(And as the Chung Yung sgy): “How perfect is the Mean in ordinary 


si > 





action!" .., (and again)...’ (1 is conceivable that) men might refuse 
noble station and the wealth that goes with it, They might trample 
the naked sword underfoot. But to achieve de Mean in ordiniby 
action, ii (welnigh) imposible for them to do iai" (Only 
{he sagesman could do that) (196) 

(Again), "To have the emotions welling up and ye? in due pro- 
portion is also a state of the Mean; (as the Chung Yung says): + 
“This îs to be described as being in a state of harmony. This state 
of equilibrium is the chief foundation of the Great Sodey -.- 
(Yer) harmony is not to be confused with samenes. ... Samencs 
has no ofispring.. . (As Yen Tru said in de Tio Chuan): 1t the 























harp and the lute were the same, who would delight in them. ; . . 
A harmony includes differences, with all the differences harmonized 





to produce a state of harmony.” (197) 


Developing further the ‘achieving the Mean in ordinary 
action,’ Fung Yuan added that the sageman walks with 
feet in the sphere of ordinary life but with his held in the 
clouds of the transcendent sphere, ever bent on uniting the 
twain by his spirit of selédedication, (To quote) 





‘The sageman being fully enlightened and real, will be “assisting 
the transforming and nourishing work of Heaven and Earth." (As 
the Chung Yung says): ‘Ie is only the man who is completely real 
їп the world who ean weave the fabric of the great basic stands 
in human society... and .. . undentand the transforming and 
nourishing work of Heaven and Earth’... (198) 
"The Taoists constantly said: "To thing things, but not to be 
thinged by things’... (meaning that the completely real man) 
. . may quite weli . ; . be, in point of action, engaged ‘in the 
déeds of ordinary vireue and devote himself to ordinary speech’, 
But in regard to his sphere of living, it is one with the universe... 
(1) is that described by Mencius as ‘the marriage of righteousness 
id the Tao’ 
jut the difference in the yed to lies in the kind of 
Tao to which righteousness (for) there are higher and 
lower kinds of tao... The man who lives in the moral sphere is 
without selfishness, as also is the man who lives in the transcendent 
sphere. .. . It follows, then, that the sphere in which he lives 
depends on the loftiness of the tao to whiçh he is devoted.” (199) 
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By way of concluding these two appraisals, Fung Yuan 
made this significant, final observation: "The authors of the Yi 
"implications and the Chung Yung knew that the nameable 
Gm also transcend shapes and features, But they did not know 
that for a perfect discussion of what transcends shapes and 
features, it 6 necessary that the unnameable should also be 
considered. It is not necessary that what transcends shapes and 
features should be unnameable, but it is necessary that what 
transcends shapes and features should not be restricted to the 
mameable, Arguing from this, we maintain that the philosophi- 
al sytem in the two books with which this chapter has dealt 
îs entirely in accord with the criterion of ‘performing the 
ommon task,’ but it is still not entirely in accord with the 
Criterion of ‘attaining to the sublime.’ ‘Thus, the kind of life 
Strained through this philosophy is still inadequate for ‘absorp. 
tion in the Abstract and ferrying over into the Beyond." 

Te might be added here, as Fung has elsewhere noted, that 
he would recognize the Hexagrams as representing fluctuations 
in Nature that correspond to changes in human life and as, 
therefore, models forthe conduct of society and government. 
Moreover, tht, although Amplifcations 1 and II reflect ideas 
kom The Lao-tzu, yet their stress on a choice of the Middle 
‘Way between the extremes (as already expressed in the Chung 
Yung) may be accepted as reflecting true Confucian opinion." 














(8) 4 Re-Appraisal of the Ancient Mystical School 


While he was casting a critical eye on the older concepts in 
China's classical heritage, Fung Yulan could not resist, the 
fempttion to pass judgment on the ancient Mystical School 
by saying: 
эл remained for the philosophers of the Mystical School of the 
Wei and Chin era @r and ath centuries A-D.) to recognize the 
Piloupny of the uanscendent as enabling men (really) to ‘reach 
Башын ӨГ dhe Abstract and ferry over into the Beyond. They 
{Ook pleasure în the ditions of she “mystery ofall mysteries 





and called the Lao-tzu, the Chuang-tzu, and the Yi Amplifeati 
the Three Mical Books. + The Mystical Shoal was the 
ines) descendant of die Lap Chuang Sdiool of philosophy. Is 
members followed the dialectical logic of the Logicans (Hat Shih 
nd Kungsan Lung) and became immersed in ditingyiding terms 
And analyzing logica! principles”. (202) 
“Where the Han scholars had raised Confucius even to the rank of 
a god, the Mystic (Hsiang Hatu and Kuo Hsiang) regarded him 
(simply) as the лемен sage, They fet (s I have exproued it in 
S Han Paanan aat Chuang Chius (ies Chuang TA'A 
sphere ot living comsisted ia knowing (boni Henn, whe 
Сома sphere ot living consisted fn {acta identification with 
Heaven, Chuang Chou knew only about ths kindof dente 
ation, but was unable o actualize fe.» Thus, although hls 
Sphere of living was a transcendent one, yet hiy sphere was ne of 
Knowing ond not of doing (and wan, Бете, по аа ло Сот 
fucka phere) (209) 
"in the Early Taoist, the (unmanifeste) Tao occupidl the im- 
portant posidon; in the Huang чо sytem, Heaven. (ot Tao 
Imanifened) occupied the important postion, Heaven it the Great 
Mol ote tone ene el ihe 
eat i int tonne а 
shapes and. feature however, does not entail 
being “a contemplative in the midi of the hills and woods - 
Although the sphere of the sage ls so exalted, yet his action may 
be completely ordinary, .. . (Fherelore), the ditinction betweon 
beng outside or inside the work doer not ei for the sage” (204) 
“This (е Муна sought Yo arn the early Taoist philophy of 
the solitary into “a philosophy of this world and the ordinary 
beige in t=» They were sso much influenced by the Buddhist 
philosophy, and Seng Chao stempted a synthesis of Taoist and 
Бован thought, “resolving the anthers, between mutability 
and immutability, between reni knowledge and ordinary knowledge, 
Between wuwai and yuwe, beween action and inacton" (ao) 


















































By making these and many other appraisals throughout the 
long task of writing the history of his people's cultural heritage, 
Fung Yu-lan found his own mind coming to rest in certain 
interpretations which he felt approximated "identification with 
the Great Whole.’ These new insights, in what 





"a modern Confucian metaphysic,’he shared with his contempo- 
saries in the series of writings mentioned above, which com- 
prised his New Rational Philosophy. The core of his thought 
Ís summarized in the following section. 


1B, Fung Yulan's Re-Statement of the Later Confucian Mela- 
physics 


In Chapter Ten of The Spirit of Chinese Philosophy (Hsin 
Yüan-Tao),a section entitled “A New System” is devoted to a 
recapitulation of Fung's “New Rationalism” as it had appeared 
earlier in his Hsin Lesisleh Here we find his sober judg: 
ment of his predecessors’ understanding of ‘Reality and his 
wn restatement of the NeoConfucian philosophy as he 
thought i should be made in the light of his own studies and 
mature reflections. 

‘By way of preliminary introduction, Fung outlined early 
“raolst religious philosophy” and said: (a) “The cosmology 
held by the earlier Neo-Confucianists was derived from this 
Таом religion." "**, . The philosophy of Chou Tungi, 
Shao Yang, and Chang Tsai also had stemmed from it and, 
therefore, was unavoidably affected by ‘shapes and features 
(0) "The Cheng Chu (LHsüeh) thinkers, (influenced by the 
‘Taoistic religion), did not transcend ‘shapes and features” 
though moving closer to the abstract. Their conception of li 
ill savored of the actual, Even in the Hsin-Hsüeh School (of 
Tu Hsiangshan and Wang Yangaming) infuenced as it was 
by the Buddhist Tnnerlight dictum, there was still a touch of 
the ‘shapes and features’ point of view, when they emphasized 
"being mind, being Buddha’ rather’ than ‘not mind, not 
‘Buddha’ In other words, they were never able completely to 
attain to the sphere of the sublime or abstract.” + 























енор to Song NeoConfucanits and a Tuoi vliion formed of an 
amalgam of bhe primitive religion and scienee ot he Yin-Yang School and erty 
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Bringing the discussion of his own philosophical’ point of 
view to a focus, Fung Yulan went on to elucidate his new 
LiHsüeh (pure metaphysics) as stemming from “pre-Chin 
Taoists, the WeiChin Mystics, and the T'ang Innerlight 
thinkers; as seeking to avoid reference to the actual, and, 
therefore, it says nothing positive.” He was also" inspired by 
the Li-Hutleh of the Sung and Ming eras, In short, Fung’s New 
System of Li-Hsüch consists of the elucidation of four sets of 
formal propositions from which are derived four formal con- 

iple or ideal form; reason or law), Chi (matter), 








Proposition Set I~The Meaning of 11 


“Any and every thing (or eventthing) cannot but be a certain 
thing, and being such cannot but belong to a certain class of thing. 
La Certain clas of thing is then there is that by which that class 
‘of thing is (what it is)... In other words, that which all moun: 
tains have in common is that by which mountains are moun- 
tains (though they are diferent in size and shape). That which all 
rivers have in common is that Dy which rivers are rivers. This is 
даг пелен ГНН дерле м (е оГ тоша аза the li 














(Fung here states two corollaries to this first formal proposition, 
шш): 


(D) “Tt is possible there is (subsists) that By which a certain class 
of thing is that class of thing without there being (actually existing) 
that class of thing 

(2) "There being that by which a certain clas of thing is that 
clas of thing is logically prior to the being of the things in that 
class. In other words, real bering or subsistence comes before actual 
being or existence (a logical priority, not priority în time). So we 
can say, ‘That being so, that by which mountains are mountains 
Can subsist without there being any mouptains in existence.” 


. . 89 














(Going on from here, therefore), 


sie can infer from the nonsubsistence of a certain li (principle, 
ideal form) that no such thing exists, but we cannot infer from 
ihe nonexiggnce of the hing the nonsubsitence of the li. For 
this reson, we are warranted in saying there ате more li than there 
amoeno ings” eee 
"furthermore, the taken as a whole are designated in the new 
intteh she T'ai Chi or alernatively ss the word of iT 











‘world of li, logically speaking, has precedence of the actual world. 
“As has been said, “tis empty and silent, without a sign, and yet 
‘with all forms there’. "Thus, from a formal explanation of the 





"lta, we discover à new world, ‘a world which is pure and empty 
of actual content (211) 





Propositign Set II—The Meaning of cw't 


"Things cannot but exist. Those things which exist cannot but be 
able tà exist. Those things which are able to exist cannot but have. 
that by which they are ble to exis 
“Here the subject of consideration is the individual thing; we cai 
however, nether infer nor derive the actual (thing) from the li 

A H cannot actualize isell. , » . Since things must have that by 
Which hey can exist before they do exist, we, therefore, maintain 
that if there is ti, there must be ch'i, by which we mean that if there 
be actualiaton ol a li, there must be the c'i which actualizes the 








may be used in a relative sense where it has reference to a 
dass of things; for example, the constituent parts of the body, 
Which exist by reason of chi. But if we extend the inquiry, we 
ing which is after all that by which all things ci 
exist and (yet) in itself is only a potentiality of existence. This is 
the true, primordial ch'i, which we use to express an abstract mean: 
>, Tn miy own terminology (in the new LiHsüeh), the term ch'i 
always has an absolute meaning. ‘The el is something about whi 
We cannot say what itis nor can we ask what that is by which it 
Tan exist (subsist), for it is not in the sphere of shapes and things 
Tis not a ‘what, but is unnameable ‘non-being.” (212) 
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Proposition Set IIL—The Meaning of Becoming, or Evolution. 
ојтло Ж 


‘Existence is a continuous process, All existences are existences of 
things. The existence of a thing is the process of actuflization of a 
certain li by means of its eh’ Existence viewed as a whole is the 
(Continuous) process of actualization of the T'ai Chi (the Supreme 
Point of Perfection) by means of the primordial cM. (This may) 
be called ‘the Evolution of the Tao' (Tao Ti) 

"In my Hin Li-Hsteh book, this (bare process of actualizing the 
W of change and movement by means of the primordial ch) is 
called ‘the changing and moving ch, and later on it ls spoken of 
1s Chien Yüan (the First Mover). This name . .. mayeuppear to 
mean what in pictorial thought is thought of as (God or) the 
Creator, but in my thought it may be described as the pure activity 
ota "To speak of a Clrien Yüan is only to make a formal 
‘explanation of the actual, Hence, to speak of there being a CH 
Yan does not entail any assertion about the actual, To speak of 
God or a Creator is inthe nature of an assertion about the actual." 
us secre 























Proposition Set IV—The Meaning of the "Great Whole 


"In the new LiHuleh metaphysic, the sum total of beings is the 
Great. Whole. . . There is that which has actual being: there is 
that which has only real being (the actual being included in the 
real but not necessarily viceversa): and all these taken together 
are what is called the Great Whole (or the univers)... This which 
I call the universe, is not the universe of physics or astronomy. 
That is the physical universe (which), . . may be said to be 
whole but is only a sectional whole; it is not the supreme whole 
beyond which there is no other, 

“The Great Whole may be named the One . . (as did preChin 
philosophers). . . . The new LiHsüeh, (however) in speaking of 
the One as the All and the All as the One, makes no assert 

there ate inner connections, (as emphasized by Buddhi 
internal relations, (as emphasized by Bradley and other idealists), 
between things; there is no assertion about the actual" t 


















Recapitulation:— 

Tn his concise summation, Fung Yuan stated: “From the 
above four ses of analytical propositions, we get four formal 
concepts: Lf'and Ch'i-(rom speculative analysis in regard to 
things), and the Evolution of the Tao and the Great Whole— 
(from speculative synthesis in regard to thing): 

he concept ol li bears à resemblance to the concept of 
‘being’ in Greek philosophy, notably in Plato and Aristotle, 
and in modern philosophy, notably in Hegel.” 

"he concept of ch'i also bears a resemblance to the concept 
of ‘non-being’ in these philosophers.” 

"The concept ol the Evolution of the Tao bears a resem 
blance to their concept of "becoming: or ‘change’ 

"The concept of the Great Whole bears a resemblance to 
their concept of ‘the Absolute! . 

“The four concepts in the new LiHsüeh are . . . derived 
by the formal method and, therefore, are entirely formal con- 
cepts, In them, there is по postive element . ... and (they, 
therefore) contain no assertion about the actu 

"Taking refuge in. Wang Yang ming's dictum: ". .. The way 
to become a sage is nothing more than (by) restoring the origi- 
nal cuence of the mind, which is common to all men, and leav- 
ng knowledge and skill out of account”... , Fung confesses that 
his philosophy has no practical suggestions to give on how to 
shoot a gun or pilot am airplane; that he is close to the Mystics 
and the Buddhist Innerdight point of view, and, therefore, 
may be considered utterly useless. Yet he defends his position 

aying: 
While) positive knowledge and practical ability . .. is 
outside the purview of the new Li-IHsiüch, yet the concepts of 
‘minds to wander in that which is 
ings, and the concepts of the Evolution of the Tao 
Ind the Great Whole enable men's minds to wander in the 
‘wholeness of being. .. . Since these four concepts represent 
‘what transcends shapes and features, . . . the sphere to-which 
wwe attain with their atd% the sphere of the empty beyond. . 
me 5 















































“Although men in this sphere have thus become ‘ferried 
over into the beyond,’ yet the business in which they aye 
engaged may be the discharge of the daily duties in human 
relations, They are (sage-men) mysteriously remote and yet not 
divorced from actual utility.” . . . “If philosophyecan enable 
men to become sage-men (the reaching to the height of what 
it means to be a man), then this isthe usefulness of philosophy's 
uselesiess, ne 

(And, finally): "Philosophy cannot make a man an expert 
in a certain profession .... (but) it can make a perfect man (or 
sage) who is supremely suited to be a ‘king,’ i.e, a man who 
has the highest quality of leadership in (any) society. . . The 
supreme leader does not do things himself but gets all the 
talents in the country to do their best; in that way everything 
will get done. . .. The man who lives in the transcendent sphere 
identifies himsel with, and sees things from the standpoint of, 
the Great Whole, He can be the supreme leader whose mind 
is open and impartial and allembracivein which all things 
follow their own course and do not conflict with each other. 
Thus the new Li-Hsüeh upholds ‘sageness within and kingliness 
without,’ which is the goal of true philosophy. 














Estimate of Fung Yu-lan:— 


In his reconstruction of Cheng-Chu philosophy, Fung Yu- 
Jan has followed a modem, strictly scientific point of view:— 
that we live in a world of evolutionary change; that life is part 
of that unfinished process; that the aim of life is the working 
out of one's own destiny by developing ones nature to the 
utmost by systematic, objective study, by induction and experi 
mentation rather than by speculation (like Chu Hai). As Pro- 
fessor Chan has pointed out, Fung has purposely sought to 
avoid the Buddhist mysticism which had crept into the Ch'eng 
Brothers ind Chu Hsi; he also undermined’ the Ch'ing (Man- 
chu) philosophers’ argument that Renson (Li, Principle) is 
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immanent in things and is (taken as) the basis of their practical, 
thisworlly spirit Likewise, Fung felt thac Chu Hst was wrong 
n assuming that all entities (including the human mind) em- 
bodied all the principles of Reason (Li), for the reason that, 
in principle (of passivity and destruction) is so strong 
; nothing can be either perfect or permanent." 
Although at first Fung Yu-lan criticized the Lu-Wang School 
as not being metaphysical enough, later he came to recognize 
and appreciate the values in Lu-Wang intuitionism."* In the 
end, he undeniably and admittedly arrived at a transcenden- 
talism which is unmistakably realistic and logical, yet which, 
perhaps upadmittedly, leans favorably toward the mystical. In 
A special chapter in his Hsin Li-Hieh, Fung outlined a philoso- 
phy of religion in which he arrived atthe concept of ‘the unity 
Of man and Heaven 2s the most acceptable core of human 
‘This being a central Confucian concept, as well as 
ically religious, (as W. T. Chan has reminded 
Fung attitude toward ‘religion, being slightly skeptical, 
was thoroughly Confucian; perhaps reflecting Santayana’ 
theory of religion as poetry, he looked upon Confucian ‘ 
quette’ more or les asa poetic form of religious phil 
However that may be, any estimate of Fung Yuclan must regard 
às the most outstanding critic and interpreter of rational- 
istic Neo Confucianism that contemporary China has produced. 
No estimate can as yet be final, however, inasmuch as, since 
1950, he has been living under the Communist régime and is 
subject to is directives-aimed at brainwashing’ his mind of 
all independent thought. 

In a small paragraph dealing with “Confucianism under 
Communism” in his Religious Trends în Modern China (1958), 
Professor Chan reported: "With the Communist triumph in 
China, Hsiung (Shih-i) has entered into voluntary silence, and 
Fung (Yuan) has repudiated himself." Referring to certain 
retractions appearing in the Chinese press, Chan went on to 
explain: “In a recent article (in English) in People’s Chir 
entitled ‘I Discovered Marxism-Leninism,’ Fung, confessing 
Past mistakes, says that his New Rational Philosophy (Hs 
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‘Hsileh) is but a twilight of old Chinese philosophy.”. . . He 
regrets that he has emphasized the eternal and neglected the 
concrete. He now realizes that Marxism-Leninism is compara 
ble to modern medicine, whereas old Chinese philosophy is 
comparable to medieval medicine,” #* . 

Moreover, according to Chan, "In a stil later article, n the. 
Bright Light Daily (in Chinese) entitled 'Self- Appraisal about 
Hsin Li-Hsüeh? Fung specifically rejects the main thesis of 
each of the five books . . . (in which he expounds) . . . his 
system. He says that the main point of his Hsin Yuan-Jén (On 
the Nature of Man), to become a ‘citizen of Heaven’ is, in the 
final analysis, escapism. As to his chief work, Hsin J.iFfsieh, 
he says his great mistake was to have emphasized the contrast 
between the particular and the universal instead of stressing 
their unity. According to his selfappraisal, the book is too 
strongly influenced by Taoism and Buddhism and reflects the 
crumbling old (feudal) society (of Confucianism). 

Some comfort, however, is found by Professor Chan 
belief that Confucianism cannot be entirely dead in China if 
even Chairman Mao Tsetung, while attacking Confucianism 
as semi-feudal in his China's New Democracy," at the same 
time, in his On Entering the New Stage," advised his party- 
‘members to learn from Confucius and Sun Yatsen, as well as 
from Marx and Lenin, Finally, Mao conceded: "The new 
culture of China is developed from the old culture of China. 
‘Therefore, we must respect our own history!" 

More recent reports indicate a continuing "cold war" be- 
tween “rightist” and “leftist” elements within the Commu: 
fold and between professors and students of philosophy in 
Peiping. Under pressures generated by the “Double-Anti Move: 
ment,” Fung Yu-lan was compelled to publish another self. 
denunciation. In the Cheng Ming (“Contending”) No. 6, June 
6, 1958, he admitted failure to recognize the leadership of the 
Party in all things, a tendency in himself to cherish ancient 
rather than modern ideas, and an effort to compromise by 
“revisionist” methods, such as distinguishing between the ab- 
stract and concrete meaning,of a subjeet ander discussion, He 
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likewise confessed to showing ambition for himself and favor: 
ijsm in the choice of personnel for his philosophy department 
at Tsing Hua Univensity; also to having consorted with Pro- 
fessor Ho Lin of Peking University, whose “ideological style” 
‘was idealistic like his own. After these and other confessions, 
Fung Yuan concluded with a declaration of frm determination 
to "lay down his arms and surrender, and once more be a 
common soldier in the ranks of Marxist-Leninist philosophers 
"under the banner of the Party and Marxism.” 

Yet the third-year students in the Department of Philosophy 
ot Peking University evidently were still not satisfied with 
even s0 cipar a statement as the abovementioned, In a subse- 
quent issue of their new organ, “New Red Army’—(a “wall- 
newspaper” in their dininghali)—they took strong exception 
to the idealist and reactionary viewpoints of philosophers Fung 
Yuan, Ho Lin, and Hung Ch'ien. As reported in the Peking 
Kuang Ming Jih Pao for June 25, 1958, one of the articles in 
the student paper criticized Fung especially for "holding on 
firmly to his old reactionary viewpoints". . . for. .. "deliber- 
ately trying to obliterate the essential 
Cerialism and idealism’... and for “adopting the stand of the 
bourgeoisie 

Despite the fact that he is, apparently, still a controversial 
figure, Fung Yulan, nevertheless, has won the respect. and 
confidence of the leaders of both professional and political 
circles to the extent of being made Director of the History of 
Chinese Philosophy Seminar in Peking University, Member 
fof the Academic Committee of the Academy of Science, and a 
member of the National Political Consultative Council in 
‘Communist China. 



























Chapter 14 


Recapitulation and Conclusion 





Recapitula 





In the course of this necessarily rather cursory study of Chi- 
nese philosophic thought, we have followed the long, winding 
stream of indigenous philosophy, which has mingled at 
with confusing yet enriching waters from tributary streams of 
foreign ideologies. These, Chinese philosophy has absorbed 
and utilized in its triple task of bearing on its broadening 
‘current the multifarious craft of conflicting ideas, of fertilizing 
the fields of creative Chinese thinking, and of turning the 
turbines of dynamic energy required for the building of an 
‘empire and a great modern state, 

















Yin-Yang Naturalism 







We have briefly noted China's an 
naturalism, concept of the pri 
Chi) working silently ough the primary Mods (Pin 
and Yang) and the Five Elements (Wu Hsing). Changes in 
Nature and in human history were explained as the result of. 
the action of these hidden forces; while governmental 

‘were controlled by each elemental power during its period of 
ascendancy in the cycle of the year. Interpretive cosmologies 
and philosophies of history came into being at an early date; 
one by Tsou Yen early in the third century в.с, ава one by 
‘Tung Chung-shu, elaborated toward the middle of the second 
century ».c, being noted as gspecially significant. 
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Early Taoist Harmony With Nature 


“Attention was given to the early Taoist philosophy, which 
embraced the basic concept of an eternal, selfsubsisting, un- 
hanging Principle (Tao) behind and in the phenomenal 
Sard, yet working through an individuating principle (T4) 
То ereat the myriad entities in the world of things. The quiet- 
Mes and apparent efforüesmem o[ the Tao's working was 
matched only by the inner harmony of that evolutionary change 
Which is called Lite.” To conform to it with quiet non activity 
twas the Taoist ideal for individual and social. (including polit 
ial) living. Where action was called for in human relation- 
Shipa, it was to be characterized by complete freedom and 
quality by spontaneity and tranquilly. Identification with the 
Great Flux called for wer simplicity and humility as the 
hallmaskeot perfect personality. 











Confucian Training For Social Responsibilities 


We have seen how Confucius elaborated a this-worldly 
philosophy based upon virtuous character, in which jén or 
benevolent concern for others grew out of a primary inner 
integrity. Love for home and family, respect for parents, spelled 
harmony with cosmic law, True relationships resting on and 
maintained by personal integrity could provide good govern- 
ment, as well as a true social order. No one is "born to rule; 

ме who occupy positions of power bear a double re 
sponsibility for reverence toward Heaven and for wisdom in 
administration. Only education of the right kind could provide 
virtuous men and wise rulers. 

Mencius and Hsün Tzu now stand out for us more clearly 
as the great commentators and moulders of Confucian prin- 
Ciplesin practice, Believing in the goodness of human nature, 
Mencius stressed filial piety as the keynote of character and the 
education of youth as the prime requisite of good government. 
Opposing all graft and intriguing for private gain, he cam- 
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paigned for a beer equalization of landdistributión as the 
frst step toward a more stable economic order. Without si 
cerity of mind and heart, nothing permanent can be accom: 
plished. More of a disciplinarian than Mencius, Hsün Tzu like- 
Wise saw the necessity of sincerity in the teachinggend as well 
as the learning side of the educative process, Holding youth 
With a tight rein, he was able to instill into them some of his 
Own great ideas, not the least of which was that the forces of 
Nature were to be hamesed for the benefit of mankind. 

"The philosophers of this period saw a naturally close re- 
lationship between man and the universe, the nature of one 
embodying the principles of the other, as indicated ip the Book 
of Mencius and in the Doctrine of the Mean. If mah will live 
up to his true spiritual inheritance, he may aspire to forming 
trinity with Heaven and Earth." E 

‘We found Mo Tzu standing on high ground, praphetically 
insisting that love exists only when it has included everyone 
in its scope. ANI transactions must benefit both porties! Love is 
not weak, but will ever defend its rights and the cause of true 
justice. Heaven is on the side o all who live abstemiously and 
‘who altrustcally seek to establish true relationships in a spirit 
f "mutual proftableness." Where Mo Ti envisioned a uni 
versal application of love as “peace on earth good will toward 
men,” Yang Chu exprewed interest chiefly in “selb realization” 
35 à worthy, though confesedly private, objective in human 
living, provided the passions of desire were moderated some 
what by reason. 

We have sen how persistently the problem of good and evil 
presented elf to the minds oF philosophers in each gener, 
tion, Long before the Buddhist infiltration, Chinese minde had 
grappled with the question of whether man was born good or 
‘with an innate tendency to evil. Attempts were made to find 
the real cause of evil, and both Taoist and Confucianits in 
general held it to lie in desresbormolignorance, or in un- 
Witting deviation from the Golden Mean. All man had to do 
Nas to study to be good and thus win through to the freedom 
Vouchsafed by his own Heaven-bom nage 























fre Han and Han Period Revisionary Changes 


ла the Warring States Period (fifth to second centuries nc), 
we found legalism becoming prominent in philosophical think- 
ing. The principle of “Fa,” or a code of laws, replaced go 
mne by LLa as a regulator of civilian life, Tn thi, end in 
the succeeding Han Period, the supposed harmony between 
human natare and the heavenly order was not to be depended 
upon for satisfactory results in actual situations involving a 
confict of interess, Yet in the applied Yin-Yang philosophy of 
‘Tung Chungshu, ifthe ruler lived scrupulously by ” 
decrees,” a Virtuous social order would automatically follow. 
Wang M@ng’s daring, though unsuccessful, experiment in 
state socialism only proved him far ahead of his age. Through- 
out this period the pendulum swung to and fro, sometimes 
favoring Neo-Taoitie notons of pemonal freedom amd for. 
wand-lookóng selevelopment and again swingi 
greater emphasis on society's control over 

Tn this period, came one of those great "Syntheses in Chinese 
Metaphysics” to which Professor Wingit Chan has called our 
attention. For it was during the Han dynasty that “the Taoist 
ideal of the Great Unit (or Oneness), the Yin-Yang theory of the 
interaction of the positive and negative cosmic principles, and 
the Confucian philosophy of ch’éng, or truth, in the Doctrine of. 
the Mean were synthesized into one philosophy (of change) 
that was to dominate Chinese thought for centuries and form 
a firm basis for Neo-Confucianism.”* 
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Post Han Buddhist Indoctrination and Reaction 


‘The influence of Buddhist philosophy, as we have learned, 
‘was indeed powerful and far-reaching. With a wide range of 
interpretations as to reality and the goal of life, Buddhism made 
The Chines Mdeograph wed. (s bere) 
steal, or socal equ” diferent rom the” 
таз, aw imate eal, 
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i^ meaning ceremony 
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its appeal to scholars and peasants alike. For the intellectual, ® 


it ofiercd the contemplative lif of reicion on te illuorine 
ot this welt centered existence compared to the glorious gai of 
the elle, supersenory world of Creat Mind. for the common 
топ, И ойне an өшү salvation to Paradis by spl ath in 
the power of Buddha and hisastng Bodhi without the * 
need for Knowledge gained by exidunie study of кирита. 
SP by fagelunt acean. For all alike there must cime a 
“faving” tthe mind for eternal reality й vo be found only 
in he rarefed atmosphere of cried. concozanen ad it 
tonl commitment to he. Buddhir principis o "nonatache 
tent! to worldly ings. Here hy the hoke of houmanems 
enlightenment, te contdent expecution of 1 afiaton ie 
terpeted as reaborption fnto Univeral Being or a entering 
into the blissful Non Being of Nirvi 

Here again, the harmonizing mind of the Chinese grappled 
with problems of synthesis presented by the invasió oi бо 
hist thought. Eyer among the Buddhist themaeives there was 
no unanimity of opinion on problems such as "Being and Non 
Being” and "The One or the Many.” We have seen how Fa- 
tang inthe Hosen School resolved the apparent conf by 
taking refuge in a doctrine of interpenetraiagonenes of gold 
and lion, df non-discrimination, f the indivenea of the 
"Orest Nom" Where for other school ike the Giran (юш 
of the Yangtze Rive), being and non-being were then 
ilusion and negated în he Void, for the HuaYen (north of 
йм Укр), База зы вер ma conplenennuy ю [ш 
opposite in oe gre synthesis of he noumenal and de phe 
nomena the onc and die man 

"When the aol faced these problems, they accepted all 
cxinences ab coming from nonbiing and, therefore, m sel- 
transforming. Yet if they held to be equally o sl ding, x 
manifeations of the Great Onenes, diy, lile the Buddhist, 
faced the dificulty of Anding any specie individuality in а 
Grete objects The NeoConficanisn resolved he ау Б 
tfirming both being and nombeing In the continuous proes 
of production and reproduction. For them change was karmo. e 



































nious and’all-embracing. Declaring that reality is one and never 
holding pram, they, paradoxically enough, afirmed the 
ойнен of the one and ine many, But, as Chan points out, 
Seen ther dualiom of and eh was weak, since the T'ai Ghi 
includes bot ii and e¥T. ... The effect of ch (for Chou Tun- 
land Chang Tri) was to pervade all things in sch different 
ays as to crente opposites that are not isolated but included 
a universal, infinite harmony."* 

‘Adverse reaction to Buddhlam's otherworldly monasticism 
and Taoisa’s cosmological symbolism came slowly but surely. 
Atter a long period of fraerizing appreciation and mutual 
torrowing, exemplified in Li-Ao and others, there came the 
ideal reappraisal and inevitable recusaney exemplified by 
Chang Trai tnd the Cheng Brothers, With a resiliency charac- 
fers: of Chinese philosophizing, came the rebound of their 
Contuciay minds, reasertng belief in the time-honored Con- 
faciam convictions af he worthwhileness of life, of the depend- 
Ability of human nature i£ educated correctly, and of the ob- 
jective reno ot Heavenly Principle. 

In the Ch'eng Brothers, however, (as we discovered), the 
scam. of Neo Gonfucian philosophy struck. ће submerged 
fock of divergenee in reasoning as to (he epistemological value 
ће Чоте работ of things This caused it to separate and 
thenceforth to fow in two main channels: that o£ Ch'eng-Chu 
objective rationalism and that ot Lu-Wang subjective idealism. 

n Chu Hsi, we found Cheng Chu rationalistic Neo:Con 
tucianism reaching a high level of metaphysical analysis. Typi 
tally interested in establishing a philosophical basis for beliet 
fn human capacities, Chu Tat furnished both motivation and 
direction to the application of Confucian principles. For him 
and his followers the human mind can cletly embrace the 
Seis of the phenomenal world; moreover, human nature 
Gan conceivably produce character suficienely fortified to stand 
the strains and reses of social and political responsibilities, 

‘Under the guidance of Lu Hslangshan and Wang Yang- 
ming, the Lu Wang School was seen to develop a monistic 
idealism that peade fop trust in the capacity of mind to intuit 
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the universe, Wang Yangming’s sixteenth century esphasis on 
the mutuality of knowing and doing came to fruition centuries 
later in its appeal to all insurgent youth to be "up and дой" 
and gave the courageforaction needed by twentieth century 
revolutionary leaders. 

"Through the Sung-Ming period, traditional Confucianism so 
assimilated Taoism and Buddhism as to form the great synthesis * 
in Chinese metaphysics known as “Neo Confucianism.” Here 
again, the harmonizing mind of NeoConfucian thinkers 
tackled the imposing problems of relating the comic forces of 
Principle or Energy (Li) and Ether or Matter (CI) and the 
perennial comelation of knowledge and conduct. Qpenly bor. 
rowing from the Hua Yen School its dichotomy ofa realm of 
principles separate from a realm of facts, they argued that “Li” 

the Great Ultimate (T'ai GA) that unites everything and 
“fully embodied in mind"; that “Ch'\" (like ÇA is the 

теша energy of Li, producing and utimur destroy. 
ig and recreating all things. Yet, as Profesor Chan has 
pointed out, even the Neo'Confucianists differed in regard to 
their interpretations of Li and CH. From Ch'eng Yi to T; 
Chen they wrested with the problem of the relation of energy 
to matter. (Following W. T, Chan's analysis) :— 

"The Sung philosophers of the Ch'eng-Chu School held the 
Li in all things to be incorporeal and transcendent, in contr 
to Cli. Existence is not necessary to li, but is esential to ch 
yet Ii cannot be known except as manifested in ei. Mind can 
embrace all i though li can subsist without becoming know 
“True knowledge consists in “extending the mind to all things 
But, whereas Ch'eng Yi stressed investigating one thing thor- 
‘oughly, Chu Hoi urged the investigation ofall things. Yet Chu 
Hel departed from the orthodox path when he described ch'i 
as corporeal matter rather than a fore, as Taoiss and other 
Neo-Confucianists had maintained 

The Sung-Ming philosophers of the Lu-Wang School, 
opposition to the Ch'engChu School, insisted that mind is 
Ii; that the universe is embraced in mind; hence mind possesses 
all li. To understand li, therefore, ope, has merely to unde * 
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stand mini. In this way the “Mind School" sought to overcome 
the "Reason School's” bifurcation of reality. But they in turn 
mát opposition from the later Ch'ing period philosophers, espe- 
Gally Yen Yüan and Tai Chen, who held li to be the principle 
‘of a thing apd ch’ its substance, Where there is li they said, 
j and, conversely, where there is no ch'i, there can be 
for them, is immanent in all things and to know it one 
must “observe and analyze things.” It is to be noted, however, 
that in all their attempts to synthesize energy (li) and matter 
(cli), never did the philosophers in these three periods claim 
that only one of them was real and the other a mere abstraction." 
"As for the "perennial correlation of knowledge and conduct,” 
in Professêr Chan's view, they have been identified as a unity 
by most Neo-Confucian thinkers. ‘The knower must become 
identified with the known; although the Buddhists stressed 
‘higher’ and ‘ower’ forms of knowledge of truth, the Taoists 
talked of “great” and ‘small’ knowledge, and the Neo-Confu- 
CGanists spoke of a distinction between knowledge through 
one's moral nature (intuition) and knowledge through in- 
formation (by study), Though NeoConfucianists did пос 
distrust the latter, they have always put first the attainment 
fof understanding of {i and the fulfillment of one’s nature 
through knowledge obtained through one's own moral nature, 
‘Therefore, the NeoConfucians did not direct their quest to 
knowledge of a transcendental Absolute or consider the self 
to be dissolved into nothingness, as the Taoists and Buddhists 
dias 
Moreover, the Neo-Confucianists believed that one could 
extend knowledge by first realizing the ii of one's own mind. 
Tf one's whole personality was morally sound, one could attain. 
the worthwhile knowledge of the universal Li. Intellectual 
‘effort and actual practice always went hand in hand for the 
Ch'eng Chu School. In fact, Chu Hsi combined rational, in- 
tuitive, and empirical methods. While deploring meditation 
or introspection, his “intuition” was “rationally arrived at.” 
Та other words, both deductive and inductive methods were 
used by Neo-Confucianists, although not in the Western sense 
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of ‘scientific method.’ Their search for knowledge waf a personal 
one and the mind made its own discoveries, not depending 
on any “revelation” of truth. This was true for Taoist, Bud- 
dhist, and Confucian philosophers alike and, in Dr, Chan's 
‘opinion, was an important contribution of Chinege philosophy 
to world philosophy." 





Return to Realism Born of Practical Experience 


We watched with growing interest the late Ming and early 
Ching reaction against Sung-Ming, Buddhisttinged specula 
tion, which came in the form of a return to “empirial realis 
with the slogan of "Back to the Han" for pure, unalloyed 
Confucianism. We saw how patriotic Chinese (both those who 
had survived the Ming debacle and those growing up under 
the Manchu régime), smarting under the sting of defeat, had 
delved into their ancient heritage to find true principles on 
Which to build a new life, 

Leaders in this quest arose in the persons of Yen Yüan in. 
the seventeenth century and Tai Chen in the eighteenth; the 

mer eschewed bookknowledge in favor of pragmatic par- 
ticipation in affairs; the latter argued for the immanence of 
Principle as actualized in affairs, for the release of pentup 

‘wholesome activity, and for "jointplanning" in ihe. 

ration of government. Release of repressed desires 
through wholesome activity for a host of Ch'ing scholars took. 
the form of editing the Classics, in making historical and tex- 
tual criticism of all the major works, and in detailed philo- 
logical and semantic studies. 















Reconstructed and Diversified Modern Thought 


‘Toward the end of the nineteenth and during the first decade 
of the twentieth century, came the movement for democratic 
reforms in society and government. We were initiated into the 
intricacies of that movement: how опе wing, led by Kang Yu- 
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wei and Kû Hungming, moved cautiously toward a constitu- 
Шор monary guided by pure Confucan principles, how the 
нн репо in Ling. Chichao, called for a serong 
Жашыңа in enabling a republican form of government 
_ Tae a‘feotyion tempered with moderation born of a Arm 
тоне спеше rightness and cohesive power of 
©ошыдап тоту; and, ally, how the other wing, тере 
Semel by Sun Yatsen and Chiang K'aishek, as men of action, 
passed Confacianism as a total framework of thought, yet 
Emed ine Lu- Wang dictum that "doing is proof of know 
Bale philosophical asis of their revolutionary procedures, Tt 
weno tt fered he Header esl 
inched der new ship of aate and piloted ie for wellaigh 
tony years under the aegis of the Kuomintang: 

We've been guided ino an undentanding of how, in 
ме fon decides oughly from 1910 to 1050-he minds of 
modem Chinae Winkem, under manifold influence from 
thread have been ally concerned with the vated and per. 
Жеш problems of the new onder. We have been observing 
fie i modem, philosophical inclined mind has been run 
mingin two chiet more or tes interrelated channels of thought 
ef lico wc economie and the eduentional-religiourphilo- 
Salou. "fioe who were particularly interested ia national 
for maw the nacen or revision In political theory and 
Mad Thote whote minds were absorbed with pation for 
Te Wenerm sclancer jaw that way important о Ваттан the 
Chinese capacity for endurance in menal eltort o scenic 
thos of nudy. Thone who were giving themselves to the 
luo of Chiral educational problems el convinced tha 
the best psychology must be applied to the making of new 
textbooks "hoe "who were chiefiy concerned with China's 
morat and social problems saw from another angle how esential 
Fe as that here should be revidon and adaptation in China's 
‘isla precios: Buc all im common held the feeling that such 
fadical Changes could not be brought about too suddenly with 
tut courting date, Words to thls efect were writen in 1927 
^ ye late David Wilja Lyon, lifelong friend of the Chinese 
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people and close student of their language, customs, and cul- 
Our chief concern, however, has been with the effect of 
political and social revolution on the philosophical bent of the 
Chinese mind in the republican ‘The impaet of Western» 
(and particularly of Marxist st dialectical) mat 
of vitalism and logical empiricism, pragmatism, idealis 
neorealis 
art, economics, and education-in-theory.and practic 
profound effect on the philosophic Chinese mi 
Tenascence in and revamping of classical, Ch 
concepts. A certain synthesizing process is still 
behind the “Bamboo Curtain" and outside of 
of contemporary philosophers to harmoni 
ern with traditional Chinese philosophy. 
Finally, we have observed the way in which thestraditional 
cultural heritage has been placed in the crucible of historical 
and textual criticism by the eager, questing minds of its own. 
inheritors. We have seen how they have re-examined its every 
facet, weighed every ounce of its pure substance and found 
it not wanting. When regarded in a modern setting, placed. 
n the right light of appreciative comparison and restated in 
modern terms, it has stood the test and won the approval of. 
China's leading contemporary philosophers. They have found 
the wonder of their classical heritage to be the fact that, like. 
à great crown jewel in a circular, glass cute, its many facets 
could be viewed from all sides. Dy so doing, they have made 
the discovery that truth is manysided; that beauty is found 
in the harmonization of colorful differences; and that goodness 
‘emerges from the resolution of diverse viewpoints in the 
embracing magnitude of the One Ultimate Reality 
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Concluding Estimates by Chinese Critics 


Of Oriental philosophy in general and Chinese 
in particular, Fung Yu-lan, has this tossay: “Chinese 





is inferior to Western and Indian philosophies in demonstra- 
tion and explanation; it is not systematic in form but is sys 
tematic in content; it does not contrast man and the universe, 
but has subordinated metaphysics to human affairs, (More: 
1 ока), і has sot developed a system of logic, nor has it attached 
much importance to epistemology, for it is not interested in 
-knowledge for its own sake. (Furthermore), on the other 
hand, it has always emphasized what man is rather than what 
man has, and has extensively discussed the problem of how 

to live: 

"To this opinion, Wing sit Chan would ada it as his mature 
judgment that Chinese. philosophy has been “primarily de- 
Yoted to the quest for the final solution of human problems 
"The ultimate goals. оп life and lasting vision’ for Taoism, 
"individual perfection and a harmonius social order’ for Con: 
fucianism and Neo-Confucianism, and ‘general welfare’ for 
Mohism. Thee are not set up as high and remote ideals in- 
capable o£ realization, On the contrary, they are firmly be- 
Tieved to be attainable and, what is even more significant, 
attainable in this world. . . . In all indigenous Chinese phi- 
osophies, the symbols of perfection, namely the sage and the 
moral order, do not transcend this world.” 

Many Chinese writers have sought to put into a nutshell 
the total contribution of China to modern world though 
Uppermost in Professor Ho Lin's mind, however, has been the 
seething ferment caused by the impact of modern world thought 
"upon contemporary Chinese thinking. Writing in Contempo- 
rary Chinese Philosophy, he summarizes the situation thus: 

(Modern) Chinese philosophy has been looking largely 
for those points where East and West could be harmonized 
and the best of both be applied to social life and its changes... 
‘Through the stady of Western philosophy, the development of 
a republican spirit, and a new interest in the study of Buddhist 
Philosophy, our contemporary thought has been heightened 
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and deepened. As a result, the Los Wang School of thought has 
Been broadened: a new reconciliation tas been made between 
Confucian and Buddhist thought; a new harmonizing ot the 
Cireng Chu and LirWang Schodh lus been achieved, and a 
reat hat been made of the history of Chinese philosophy, . 
wi a consequent respiemation and evaluation of fo 
the new ages - 
"A for Chinas contribution to the world, one Chinese writer 
has phrased it in these simple words (n deci i China боп 
her Fong experience hara ree fold heritage which se would 
willingly share wlth the est of the world Pirat ot ali, i her 
tempus on а subie family Ve. Second, her res 
nthe "pebonal equation” or "pogp сопсоо rer ibat 
the Western conception of "lw d order” In the tind ace, 
is her accentuation upon the use of enlightened senson a 
tling derencesbetngen people and between nep 
I wring of the "Oubrahding Trait and Contributions 
of Chinese Civilization,” Chen 
“Chinese civilizon upholds the 
center which теша upon benevolence. o 
fakes cosmopolitanism as iu ultimate airn, which is built 
the foundadon oF complete irc. >. Chinese clinton 
alms at the attainment of centralizing harmony which is real- 
шей through indefatigable. performance. s Because of this 
principle, there was no clasi war In Chink.» Sinot there i 
fio permanent spiem of nobly, the, polida workers all 
emerge from among the common people... Chine civilia 
fion upholds propriety and righteouenety wich come out of 
complete voplicomcence The spirit of Chisel 
ite in the Mean. ороон спс и slfaccompliiment 








































(or) ... the motivating power that brings forth . . . (the) 

latent organic power (of Nature) . . . (tha ... "cem- 
tralizes (or unifies) the multifarious energies of the universe 
and the 


‘Wing-tsit Chan's concluding estimate of Chinese philosophy 
is that, no matter how much the newer philosophy of China 
may be influenced by the West, it will still preserve the old * 
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^. Chinese ideals: "We refer particularly to the ideals of central 
harmony, of cordial relationship between Nature and man, 
of the ‘bothand’ attitude, of the Golden Mean, of humanism, 
of the preservation of one's life and the full realization of one’s 
nature, of mental tranquility, of incessant transformation and 
spontaneous creation, of the interaction of the active and pas- 

les, of the harmony of the One and the 
Many, and of the (fundamental) goodness of human nature "ie 
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‘we know them, are redactions of the Han period, when they were 
‘edited.’ Confucius may possibly have seen part of the Book of 
Changes, and the ancient Shu, or History, part or all of the Odes, 
posibly the (ourc) text of LA's Spring and Autumn Annals, and 
Perhaps the archetypal ritual manuals from which part of the 
Inateriat for the three ritual books. (I Li, Chou Li, and Li Chi) 
was dravn. ,.. Dot, as Chu Hs asserts, itis possible that part of 
We Li Chi may actually consist of ‘treatises composed by the disciples 
fof the disciples of Confucius... . These treatises . . . had never 
‘existed as A book; they were the unassembled presentation of 
Various subjects as recorded by different writers (n the succeeding. 
chools of Confucian thought)" Author note: In the abovemen- 
tioned proces certain elements of the Record of Music (Yüeh Chi) 
Became incorporated in Book XVII and other parts of the Li Chi 

3 —The dating of the Стин Ch'iu presents a problem, These 
“Annals of the State of Lu" most have existed in some form in 
the time of Confucius but in what ‘archetypal’ form is dificult 
if not impossible to say, OF the several commentaries on it, the 
Kunggeng Chuan by Kungyang Kao at the beginning of the 
Han dynasty, was much studied until the influence of Liu Hsin 
(d. AD. 25), cataloguer of the Han Imperial Library, swung in- 
terest to the older Tso Chuan of Tso Chiiusming, (Cf. Fung, I, 16, 
J6fn 5,417). n. 
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Further Note on the Tso Chuan 


n his Criticism on Ancient History, p. 78, modern Chintse 
commentator, T. K. Koo, writes: "As o the Fo Chuan, or eom- 
‘of Two Chiiwening it was originally an “Episodes of the 
States; commonly known as Kuo Y, compiled by aitholar of the 
Contending States Period. (9nd century, 12). It had not the least 
connection . . . with the book Chun Clu, (Later) It was 
ed down to Liu Hain and through his recmpilaton and addi- 
tion toit ofthe mysterious and obscure words. (anown as the™Fllsy 
Han), it became finally « commentary on the Chun Clu, To 
the unused portion of material, he reapplied the old mame Kuo 
Du 
‘Alter quoting the above statement, another mode commen- 
tator, Hal Pengehut (in an unpublished doctoral diseration, Hart 
ford Seminary Foundation, March, 1980, Рр. 365 88) has dis o 
say: “The work (Chun Givin) appeared‘ Lia’ Hates eatalogue 
with two collections of te text ofthe lai... end? we know 
that at this early time the text of the asic wat known, and. that 
there were writings of fve different manters commenting on it.. 
Of the three (extant) ones, the Chuan of Tao was incomparibiy 
!he most important Of the writer himself. » . next to nothing it 
known... except that he was a disciple of Confucius; but his 
glowing narrative remain, and is likely to continue to remain, 
one of the most precious heirlooms of the Chinese people. What 
эи: 


took the dry bones of these annals (Cun 
with life and reality by adding a more 
ا‎ 

















parently the most trivial character are expanded into interesting 
episodes, and every now and then some quaint conceit or scrap. 
of proverbial Literature is thrown in to give a passing flavor ol it 
(Used by permission of the author. For a résumé of Dr. Hit's 
thesis: “The Idea of God in the Chinese Classics,” vide supra, pp. 


TT shin вз he cory that the Zup Chuan was a forged e 





‘clasic off the Han dynasty, written probably at the end of the 
first century, ac, ot else during the régime of Wang Mang in the 
fiit century, э, (Vide supra, p. 88 for his opinion of the Chow 
Li as alo one of those ‘forged classics! of the Han dynasty) 


Further Note on the Chun Chiu 


“The fis prime minister of the House of Ch'in, Lü Puwet, “is 
said to have assembled a number of scholars who , . compiled 
the Chun Chiu, or Spring and. AutumnLe,, Annals, The work, 
published in 238 acy и ией the Lû Shih Chun GW'iw and a 
Book sl exis with that йе (whose authenticity ls questioned). 
‘The conti ofits frst 12 sections, however, styled che Yeh Ling, 
ar “Monthly Observance’ (Commands, have formed part of the 
Ti ont since the Ist century, A” (CE W. E Soochil, Hall of Light, 
20). This work must have been based on a source handed down 
rom ihe ime of Confucius 
“A further word on Là Pel (4.295 x) is oL interest here 
When the Chin prince whom he vas serving died, Lit was made 
guardian of his master's son, As regent, he may have substituted his 
Ean son; at any rate, when he boy grew up he became China's first 
ийет ће famous Civin Shih Huang. T. Tt was he who followed 
the suggestion of his prime minister, Li Seu, and decreed the 
“Humming of the Books" in 218 ne, which may have included any 
copes of the LA Shih Ch'un Chiu and other classical books found 
‘Outside the imperial archives. CL. Fung, Ip. 1800 2). 
"s modem appraisal of the Chung Yung, vide 
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